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CHAPTER I. 



TT7E mentioned at the close of our last chapter 
^ ' ' that Desmond's Tower had received a new 
inmate, whom we spoke of as having long sojourned 
as a daughter beneath its roof. We likewise 
alluded darkly to certain twin hopes that had 
visited Mrs Cronin, and on the strength of which 
she had permitted herself to pray to Heaven to 
give her back once more her boy. 

It is fitting now that we should be less oracular, 
if we would place ourselves clearly en rapport with 
our readers, the majority of whom we take to have 
outgrown their taste for riddles, and to have ac- 
quired instead, a weakness for comprehending the 
subject matter of what they peruse. 

That, once sheltered beneath its time-honoured 
roof-tree, the new-comer should take rank there 
as a daughter, was but just and natural, as we can 

*quickly make manifest in few words. 
TOL. n. .. 1 
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Briefly, then, this new-comer was a Desmond^, 
the last living thing that claimed descent from 
him to whom the gray old tower owed its name ; 
but the strange chain of circumstances that led ta 
her coming thither, to her dwelling as the adopted 
child of Arthur Wylde and Martha Cronin in the 
home that had been the cradle of her race, may be^ 
linked together closely enough to serve our pur- 
pose, thus. 

Writing home, some months after his depar- 
ture, one of those bright letters, glowing with the 
enthusiasm at which Wylde had long ceased to 
scoff, Maurice said : 

* It chanced, in the engagement which I told 
you of in my last, that I had the luck to be able 
to give a helping hand to a wounded oflGlcer of the 
— th, which had just come up in time to share 
with us in the credit of the day. 

* My new friend, for we have come to be great 
friends, turns out to be no other than the Walter 
Desmond of whom you told me long ago.' (The 
letter was addressed to Wylde.) 'And many are 
the stories I have since heard of the bygone gloriea 
of our dear old tower, as well as of its owner's 
beautiful daughter, who, if I am at all quick at 
reading signs, must have made a pretty deep im- 
pression on poor Captain Desmond in his youth. 

' I suspect that he has had rather hard lines of 
it since the time when vou knew him, for he 
speaks with a good deal of bitterness of his adverse 
fortunes. He is still only a captain, and not very 
high on the list either, owing to his having ex- 
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changed no less than three times; for no other 
reason that I can fathom than to humour the 
whims of his wife, who died three or four year* 
ago, leaving him with one child. 

' I do not think that he was very happy in hia 
marriage ; but he speaks in raptures of his little 
girl, whom he has left in charge of some friends 
up among the hills, and to whom I fancy that he 
contemplates making me guardian, in the event 
of anything happening to him in the war/ 

In each succeeding letter, interwoven with de- 
tails of a» campaigner's life (whereat, carefully 
though they were softened with a view to assuage 
her terror, Martha's heart was wont to sicken with 
a fear, which only a sterner fear still had power to 
hold in check), came mention of Walter Desmond, 
or of his child. 

In one, the young hero's theme was the soldier's 
daughter, of whom he spoke in a burst of boyish 
rapture; little dreaming of the air-built structure 
of which that same rapture was destined to be, if 
we may so phrase it, the foundation-stone : 

'I have seen Captain Desmond's daughter, 
who, on hearing of her father's illness, insisted on- 
coming down from the hills to nurse him, although 
our present quarters are anything but safe for her.. 

* She has the very loveliest face the sun ever' 
shone upon ; so lovely that if I had a spark of the 
romance that Captain Wylde accuses me of, I 
should fall down and worship her on the spot. 
She is about the same height as May Grace, and, 
perhaps, a year or so older, but she is not a bit 
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like May, for her eyes are dark, and May's are 
blue, dear mother, like your own. 

* Her father says she is the picture of her 
namesake, the other Nina Desmond ; and if so I do 
not wonder that that other Nina Desmond should 
have turned many a good man's head, among 
them, I now feel certain, that of my poor sick 
friend. If I say more you will think I am in 
love with her, which would be absurd; though 
what with the name, and the associations, and one 
thing or another, I am very fond of her already, 
just as I suppose I should be of a sister if I had 
one ; at least, I know that I never cared the same 
way for any girl, that I do for her.' 

The next letter was full of misgivings regard- 
ing Walter Desmond's failing health ; 

' I fear the poor fellow will do no good. His 
'wound, which was thought nothing of at first, has 
turned out a very tedious affair ; and to my mind 
he is sinking, and with very little chance of rally- 
ing by-and-by. Latterly, too, he seems to be a 
prey to anxiety, I suppose about Nina, whom his 
death will leave quite friendless. Altogether, I 
-cannot shut my eyes to the fact that I am about 
to lose one of the three people' — this was in a 
letter meant for Wylde's eye only — * who almost 
•from the first moment of our meeting had man- 
aged te get a firm hold of my heart.' 

And at the close of this same letter, perhaps 
only an after-thought, but if so a very deep one, 
.came the words : 

* Ask May Grace not to forget me. Tell her that 
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every day I live I think of homey and of her* 

Lastly, following hotly on this its predecessor, 
came another, a grave verification of the laughing 
surmise so lightly hazarded a few months before : 
a letter pathetic in its earnest brevity, its full- 
souled trust in the love appealed to, which not 
tender-hearted little Mattie was the woman to let 
pass unheeded by. 

*I know, mother darling,^ wrote] Maurice 
Cronin, * that there are few things you would not 
do for my sake ; and for my sake I now implore 
you to take Nina Desmond to your heart as your 
daughter, and to comfort and cherish her, as no 
one knows how to do so well as you. 

^ Her poor father died last night, giving her 
with his last breath in trust to me, with a prayer 
that I would ask Arthur Wylde to forget their 
old differences — I never knew till then that they 
had had any — and to befriend her, and give her a 
home, for the sake of the name she bears. 

*I do not wait for your consent, because I 
cannot. I have not even yet told Nina of my 
plans ; for all that I have had time to do since I 
followed Desmond to his grave an hour ago, ia to 
get leave to convey her myself to Bombay, to put 
her on board ship for Europe. Even this much 
was only granted through the interest of our 
colonel, for it is expected that we shall soon again 
have hot work on our hands, and every one will be 
wanted at his post. 

' This poor little Nina is altogether friendless. 
Her mother was an Italian, whose people cast her 
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off, for having eloped with Walter Desmond. She 
is without fortune too, except what she is entitled 
to as a soldier's orphan ; so you see that she will 
need all our care. 

* Desmond's last words to me were : " Tell 
Wylde that I called my poor child Nina, after the 
girl that turned both our heads. It is the only 
€laim she has on him ; but if he be still the man 
that I remember him, he will not deny it. 
Wiser than he or I, have fallen out before now 
about a woman, and have been no worse friends 
for it, when the fit was passed.^ . 

' I fear, dear mother, that in repeating this, 
I may be calling up the remembrance of an old 
€orrow, but I cannot help it. I pledged my 
word to a dead man, and must keep it at any 
price. 

' Say this for me to Captain Wylde. I would 
write it to him myself, but for a feeling that I 
am, in some sort, an intruder on his secret. 
Besides, it will come very much better from you, 
who, I conclude, are acquainted with his past 
history, and must consequently know the mean- 
ing of the allusions, which are far from clear to 
me.' 

Arriving in due course at the Tower, this 
letter had met a reception, widely differing from 
in some respects, but yet in the main point far 
exceeding, that which its writer had anticipated 
for it. 

It was midday when this same letter had 
xeached Martha Cronin's hand, and chancing to 
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1)6 alone at the time, she had sat long after she 
perused it, suffering her tears to flow unheeded, 
while she dreamed glad dreams of the future, 
which the coming of this Heaven-given orphan 
was surely destined to set straight. 

Here was the full realization of a nascent hope, 
which, for months past, although she had trem- 
blingly nurtured it, she had hardly dared to 
breathe even in her prayers. 

Here was a certain clue from out the labyrinth, 
in which one false step had so fatally involved 
her ; here a talisman of potent virtue against the 
stupendous evil, to live in dread of which, as she 
had lived, was bitterer far than to die. 

Across the sun-bright land to which those 
dreams had led her, fell a shadow ; and raising her 
eyes she saw Wylde stand silently by. 

' You look uncommonly cheery, Martha. Some- 
thing good has happened to our boy ? ' 

Wrapped in her own * thick-coming fancies,' 
the speaker had for one brief moment slipped 
from her memory ; but, at sound of his voice, her 
thoughts flew back to him, and as, in reply, she 
held the letter towards him, she rose ; a sleepless 
instinct whispering that she had dealt him a blow 
beneath which even he, for all his strength, might 
waver, might need the aid of even such feeble 
hands as hers. 

Ordinarily Wylde's demonstrations of feeling 
were like himself, stormy and strong ; but Martha 
knew him better than to look for such demonstra- 
tion here« 
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Once already, on the day when he had come" 
upon her maimed and shattered, he whom she 
had last beheld in all the pride of his glowing- 
vouth ! when he had stood before her to hear his 
doom from her reluctant lips — on that day he had 
been nowise strong or stormy. And therefore she 
wondered not that he should now grow very pale^ 
nor that tears should gather slowly in the eyes, 
imused to bear such weak witness to the pain which 
it irked him bitterly that he should still endure. 

For an instant a strange unaccustomed feeling, 
a something of resentment which not all her deep, 
intuitive loyalty availed to crush down, took pos- 
session of Martha's mind. In the next, all the^ 
better womanliness within her rose up and routed 
the intruder on the spot. 

In very tender motherly fashion, much as if 
the patient under treatment were Maurice him- 
self, she laid one hand softly on Wylde's, while 
with the other she slipped the obnoxious letter 
from his grasp. 

' Don't take on so, honey,* she said soothingly : 
^ she sha'n't come here to heart-scald you in your 
own house, if it was myself had to shut the door 
in her face ; for you have gone through enough 
already, and are not going to be asked to stand 
more than flesh and blood can bear. To be sure, 
she is a poor desolate young creature, without 
father or mother or friend in the world. Ah, 
then, sir ! isn't it a true sayin' about blood being 
thicker than water ? Only think of him takin' 
to her from the first, and writing to ask me tO' 
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take her to my heart, and to make a daughter of 
her for hi^ sake.' 

Here Martha's voice quavered a trifle, but she 
steadied it and went on : 

* We will not turn our backs on her entirely. 
If it was only for sake of the name, we will 
manage to do something for her. But' — ^this 
with an air of motherly soothing and defiance, 
cunningly blended — * anyhow, as I was sayin', she 
sha'n't come here to heart- scald you in your own 
home, if I had to shut the door on her myself.' 

A smile broke over Wvlde's face, for all that 
the tears still clung to it chill and leaden; (paren- 
thetically we may remark, that for an individual 
of his somewhat * Giaour^ -like stamp and aspect, 
this iron man was by no means prone to put any 
undue restraint on his emotions; by no means 
prone to feel resentful because a pair of soft blue 
eyes had looked pityingly on him in his pain ; or 
as Martha herself would phrase it, * made no bones 
of showing that he had a heart in his body the 
same as if he was like any one else ; ') a smile, not 
sinister nor cynical, nor yet specially indicative of 
any of those unfathomable feelings which are po- 
pularly supposed to sway the dark hero of melo- 
drama, but simply such a smile as might irradiate 
any common-place set of features, when the owner 
chanced to be pleased, or amused, or deeply 
touched. 

* Shut the door in her face, Mattie ! A poor, 
motherless orphan! Would you have the heart 
to do that, even for me ? ' 
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^ It would be hard on me, I don't deny ; but 
still I'd do it. There is only the one in the world 
I'd put before you, and there is no fear that I'll 
ever have to choose between the two/ 

* There is not, nor shall you have to choose 
now. Do not think, Martha, because at this 
moment I am making a precious fool of myself, 
that I am such a cowardly brute as to give a deaf 
ear to the prayer of a dying man. I do not deny 
I wish he had left me some other legacy, for the 
name is one of ill omen to me ; but as it is we will 
take the child to our home and make her welcome. 
If only for our boy's sake we can do no less.' 

'Are you sure it won't come too hard on you ? 
The father said she was the very image of her. 
Are you sure the one face won't set you always 
thinking of the other ? that it won't drive you off 
to go rambKn' about the world as you did once 
before ? ' 

Wylde shook his head : 

* Quite sure. You forget that I am older by 
a long score of years, and that, though I am not 
yet all out a Solomon, I have picked up a few stray 
grains of sense since then. Just now I am think- 
ing of something far more practical. I am think- 
ing that in thus adopting a second child, I am after 
a fashion robbing number one, since a portion of 
what I had bound myself to leave to Maurice 
must now go to this girl, and that seems hardly 
fair.' 

Martha's eyes glistened. 

'Ah, then, it's not much that need trouble 
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you. Don't you see — didn't you see from the first, 
that he dotes on the very ground she walks on ? 
Sure it is the Lord himself has done it, to keep 
my heart from breaking, to save me from the 
shame of having to tell him all before I die. 
Isn't it plain as plain can be, why he sends her to 
me ? ' — ^unfolding the letter with eager haste : — 'I 
am to take her to my heart as my daughter, I am 
to do it for hi% sake. Read it for yourself, and say 
can you find any meaning in it but the one ? ^ 

With a knit brow Wylde took the letter, and 
read it carefully through : 

' I see nothing here but a yoimg man's frank 
impulsiveness ; a strong feeling of compassion for 
a friendless girl, so solemnly entrusted to his care.' 

^ Then you are blind, Arthur Wylde ! blind as 
the best of you are, when you have to deal with 
any of us, gentle or simple. It is as plain to my 
eyes as if he had said it in so many words.' 

* Perhaps so. I will not dispute the point. 
Ha ! ^ — as the sound of horses' hoofs came echoing 
up the drive ; * here come May Grace and Percy.' 

* Hark ye, Martha, while we make one bargain. 
Love your future daughter as much as you will, 
but do not quarrel with me, if I hold fast by my 
allegiance to my little May Queen. I would not 
change her now, for a score of the best Desmonds 
that ever took the field.' 

The entrance of May and Percy prevented 
further colloquy; and presently, in answer to 
Percy's eager questioning, out came the wonderful 
news ; Martha^ although the remembrance that it 
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contained allusions to other secrets besides her 
own, restrained her from exhibiting the letter, yet 
giving such a minute detail of its contents, as 
sufficed to bring home to the mind of one at least 
of her hearers, the precise conviction she was de- 
sirous to produce. 

In compliance with Maurice^s parting entreaty. 
May had endeavoured, at no small cost to her 
sensitive girlish pride, to overcome the evident 
coldness with which Martha regarded her ; and it 
not being in the little woman's kindly nature 
altogether to resist the winning charm to which 
Wylde and the child^s younger adorer had suc- 
cumbed on the spot, she had so far succeeded that 
now, on her frequent visits to the tower (frequent, 
because Wylde would insist on her coming), Mar- 
tha's eyes would beam pleasantly, and she would 
welcome and make much of her young guest, with 
a warmth and cordiality, widely unlike the chill 
constraint by which her manner had heretofore 
been marked. 

To Wylde, meantime, the girl had grown to 
be precious as the apple of his eye ; second in his 
aflfection not even to Maurice ; unrivalled by even 
the memory of the past. And now, witnessing 
the shadow that crossed her sunny face, the mo- 
mentary quivering of the sweet rosy lips, as she 
listened to a summary, not alone of that morning's 
letter, but of the many preceding ones of which 
the name of Desmond made the burden, a feeling 
took possession of him as nigh akin to resentment 
as he well could cherish towards Martha Cronin ; 
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•a feeling very similar to that with which within 
the same hour Martha had regarded himself; and, 
like hers, speedily vanishing to leave a half-re- 
<morseful sting behind. 

Although, as he had just admitted, not all out 
a Solomon, he had yet (made wise on that one 
point by sad experience), long ago, realized the 
truth contained in the line : * woman's at best a 
contradiction still/ Therefore, wasting no time, 
as vainer men would have done, in idle wondering, 
he proceeded forthwith to obey the impulse that 
stirred him ; the impulse, common to all chival- 
rous natures, to march straight to the succour of 
the defenceless, no matter how, or by whom assailed. 

' Gather up that long skirt of yours. May, and 
xjome with me to the boat-house. I want to show 
you a famous new boat that I am having built, and 
which I intend to call the * May Queen ' in honour 
of you. Come and see if you have any suggestion 
rto make while it is time/ 

* What do you think of this new arrival ? ' he 
<jontinued, as. May having gladly obeyed this 
summons, the pair proceeded down the path that 
led to the river. 

*I am very glad for Mrs Cronin's sake. I 
never saw her look so happy.' 

* Nor I.' 

There was silence imtil they reached the boat- 
house. Then May stopped short. 

* Captain Wylde, I wish you would not ask me 
i;o come here any more. It hurts me, and it does 
no good.^ 
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* Not come here any more, child ! Now, of all 
timesi when you will have a companion, a girl of 
your own age ! What nonsense ! ^ 

' Mrs Cronin does not like me. I have tried to 
make her like me, because Maurice asked me, and 
I thought I had succeeded until to-day. Now 
that she will have this yoimg lady she will not 
want me. Please do not ask me to come any 
more.' 

' Maurice asked you to try to make his mother 
like you ! That was cool of Master Maxirice. That 
was as much as to admit that you were an object 
of dislike.' 

* Not dislike, only coldness ; coldness was what 
he meant. How could he deny it. Captain Wylde? 
How can ycm ? You have seen it in her face and in 
her manner over and over again/ 

^ Could Maurice find any reason for it, May ? ' 
as the girl's cheek burned and tears brimmed to 
her eyes. ^ You need hardly answer me. He set 
it down to my account ; to that old story of my 
sister and Beresford Grace.* 

May bent her head. 

* You did not agree to that. May ? ' 

*No. I said that it was not so, for that, in 
that case, you would be the one to hate me, and 
that you did not hate me, that you were very 
fond of me. But now ' — ^this with a gush of tear- 
ful, wounded feeling, that swept away pride and 
reserve — ' now you will be turning from ine to this 
other little girl, and I shall have no one to care for 
me.' 
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With the grave paternal manner that had 
come to sit on him so gracefully, Wylde drew her 
to his side : 

*May, my pet, no other little girl in existence 
will ever be half so dear to me as you are ; so dry 
your eyes if that be all that troubles you, and let 
me hear no more of deserting me or my old tower, 
yet awhile. By the way, I did not see you since 
to give you a message from Maurice. Here is his 
letter, which you can read for yourself, while I go 
back for the boat-house key. By the time you 
have come to the end, you will not grudge this 
poor young thing the best welcome that Martha 
has to give.' 

* ^t^ ^t^ ^^ ^^ -iii- 

•I* *!* ^^ ^fm ^T^ 

It was a singular game of cross purposes, the 
opening moves of which were played by Wylde 
and Martha Cronin on that day ; a game in which 
both players pressed bKndly forward, ignoring, in 
their vain presumption, that folly, perhaps guilt,^ 
was in the act ; from which they desisted not till 
taught by proof in a coming wild hour, that human 
hearts are costly playthings ; that though we may 
* rough-hew' our ends with care and patience^ 
there is a hand more skilled than ours will in the 
long run ' shape ' them, and that too, perhaps, 
after a fashion not always suited to the design we 
had purposed to work out. 

But as little is it permitted us to anticipate as 
to moralize. Wherefore, dropping the style oracu- 
lar, we shall, in the simplest words that fit our 
meaning, proceed onward with our tale. 
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Despite his deep distaste to this enforced 

guardianship, Wylde hastened In person to receive 

his stranger ward on her first touching English 

ground, and escorted her to her new home, to 

which he bade her welcome with as courteous 

warmth, as though her presence had not power 

to chUl him, as might contact with the dead. 

; One glance at the gIrPs face, travel- worn and 

saddened, and with the shadow on It, half of grief, 

half of terror, which by-and-by their care must 

charm away, proved that Maurice's boyish rhapsody 

had been, unlike rhapsodies In general, a bald and 

filmple statement of the truth. 

^The very loveliest face the sun ever shone 

upon ! ' the living, breathing Image of the unfor- 
gotten Nina ! A face less loveable it might be, 
but more beautiful far, than May's ; wanting, per- 
haps, in somewhat of the earnest sweetness, the 
sunny winsome grace, that made May one moment 
a sportive fairy, the next a pictured saint ; but 
with a world of suppressed passlonateness in the 
wonderful, deep, dark eyes, a world of prideful 
power in the^rm, classic lips, to conquer which 
(as he had failed to conquer with her vanished 
prototype) Wylde felt truly that many a man 
might yet stake his chance of heaven, as lie had 
been willing to stake — ay, recklessly to barter his, 
in the days gone by ! 

Truth to tell, with the memories of those days 
crowding thick upon him, there was a time when 
^calmly though in advance he had derided it) o ( 

Martha's fear was near to being verified ; a time. 
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when, with this fatal presence ever at his hearth, 
rousing up the Saul-like mood that long had 
slumbered, he felt that he must break free from 
-the bonds that once before had galled him ; must go 
forth again a restless wanderer, doomed never to 
know the true meaning of the fond word, home. 

From such grave consequences of a passing 
frenzy, he was rescued by no more potent ministry 
•than that of May Grace. 

Chancing, when the mood was at its worst (with 
Martha not, as heretofore, ever observant to dis- 
pel it, it had fixed a firm hold on him), to wander 
one day in the direction of Deverell Chase, he ei- 
countered May, indulging in a solitary ramble in 
the woods ; and moved at sight of her by, possibly, 
a like power to that which swayed the Ancient 
Mariner at sight of each predestined listener, he 
sat himself down on the trunk of a fallen tree, and, 
with his youthful confidante beside him, unbosomed 
himself on the spot. 

Better bred than that abruptly communicative 
individual, he did not commence by absolutely 
button-holing his hapless auditor, though hardly 
were her first shy questions spoken than he broke 
out : — 

^ What would you say. May, if I told you that 
I was going to paick up my traps and be off to — 
say Timbuctoo, or Botany Bay, or Central Africa ! 
anywhere, so that I cut clear of this wretched 
little island for evermore ? ' 

Accustomed to his fitful mode of address, May 

was nowise startled. 

VOL. n. 2 
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* I would say yon were very foolish, or very un- 
Idnd. Bnt ' — ^with a searching glance at his faoo 
— ^this was a week after the arrival of Miss Des- 
mondy and full twenty days from the time when 
those strangely sorted companions had last held 
converse together — *you only say this because 
something has happened to grieve you. Captain 
Wylde; because something ails you. What is it?' 

^ Nothing that I can tell, nothing at least that 
I ought to tell to a child like you/ 

' I am not a child/ said May sedately : ' I 
was never really a child since mamma died ; and 
besides, I am past sixteen, and sixteen is quite 
old. If it be anything that it would comfort you 
to tell to a ' — ^pausing a moment for a fitting word 
— * to a gr(yvim persouy you may tell it to me.' 

* Upon my word, I believe I may ! and with 
no need to bargain that you will keep it to your- 
self?' 

May nodded. 

*Here is the story, then, from first to last. 
This Nina Desmond, this girl who has been thrust 
upon me — she has spoiled my home ; she has made 
a haunted man of me, by calling up the very 
memories that I had built a home around me ta 
exclude. This is not a fit tale for you, child,^ 
but now that I Have begun it I will make an 
end. 

' Long ago, May, years before you were bom,. 
I loved a woman, another Nina Desmond, my own 
cousin. I will not tell you what she was like, for 
when you have seen this girl you will have seen 
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her, and then you will not wonder that she drove 
me mad ! that when she betrayed m o ^ 

He broke off a moment ; then went on with 
hoarse rapidity : 

' It is an ugly word to say, but it is a true 
one. She betrayed me. She said she loved me, 
and I was fool enough to believe her, for I waa 
young then, and — ^but no matter. She said after- 
wards that I haA frightened her into it, and I dare 
say I did. Such love as mine was enough ta 
frighten any woman ; such love and such a temper ! 
And when to my other sins I added murder — She 
called it murder, May, though I stood up before 
him in fair fight and gave him a chance for hia 
life, instead of shooting him down^ as another man 
would have done, like a dog ! she turned from me 
when I was maddened with shame and misery,, 
and ' 

* Ah, for pity's sake, tell me no more ! I can 
guess it all. She deserted you, and married this 
other, Nina's father ? Oh, how could she do it ? 
How cou^d she be so wicked as to break her word ? ' 

Wylde's heart smote him at sight of the deep 
distress, the passionate sympathy his sorrows 
had evoked ; though in the same instant a smile 
flickered across his face at thought of the vivid 
romance (its close in such strict accordance with 
the rules of poetic justice) which May^s imagina- 
tion had constructed on the spot. 

But for all that his heart smote him, for all 
that her tearful sympathy was as balm to him„ 
his answer was curt and harsh : 
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*She did no such thing. She did for him 
what she did for me, turned his head and then 
43ent him adrift; though he managed, it would 
seem, to forget his disappointment before long. 
No. The man for whom she betrayed me-^but 
I will not speak of him, because, in truth, I know 
nothing of him, except that in turn he deserted 
her, and that-^she died.' 

He broke off again, and again went on with 
the same hoarse rapidity : 

' Seeing that this woman ruined my life. May, 
do you wonder that the presence of this girl, who 
is her living image, should make my home hate- 
ful to me ? Can you wonder that I am tempted 
to break loose from it, and become a wanderer 
for the rest of my days ? Speak to me, child. 
You are wiser than your years, and I can trust 
you ; and a word from you saved one helpless 
wretch already. Tell me what I am to do.' 

The rose tint had paled from May's face, im- 
questionably at this moment the face of a ' grown 
person,' although of the precocious wisdom with 
which its owner had just been credited, it would 
have needed a keen physiognomist to discern 
any sign. 

Poor little girl ! A brief time past it had 
seemed to her, as it seems to all of us in life's 
early morning, a brave thing to outstrip our 
childhood; to reach the confines of the sunny 
Promised Land wherein lies the dubious heritage 
called man's estate ; and now 

But we bound ourselves not to moralize, and 
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in 80 doing stood sponsor, not less for our heroine 
than for all others who figure in our page. 

*Tou do not care one pin whether I go or 
stay, May ? ' 

The lighter, less passion-deepened tone chased 
the shadows from the soft blue eyes, and brought 
a smile to the girl's lips. 

* No ; because you do not mean to go. You 
are very brave, and only cowards ever think of 
running away ; and from a girl too ! ' 

Then with a touch of earnest womanly pathos, 
more winning than all childish grace : — 

* This poor Nina is an orphan, and her father 
gave her to you. Just think of nothing but that, 
and you will soon get to be very fond of her. Re- 
member too that Maurice loves her, so his mother 
told me. For his sake you must try to care for 
Nina, only not so much as you care for me.' 

* Will you come with me this minute to the 
Tower, May ? They will not have time to miss 
you until you will be back again. I will drive you 
home myself. I want to see you two children 
together. If she takes to you, I am satisfied. I 
used you as a test before to-day, and in a more 
important case than this ; so come.' 

Fortunately for her future footing in Wylde's 
good graces, Nina stood the test most admirably ; 
for she * took ' to May at first sight, with an im- 
pxdsiveness, a southern fervour and abandon, before 
which May's faint, involuntary reserve melted like 
B, snow-wreath in the sunbeams. And presently the 
pair were chattering together with such earnest- 
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ness, that Wylde was the one to note the gathering 
twilight, and to remind May that he must redeem 
his promise, lest her prolonged absence should 
excite alarm at the Chase. 

For the greater part of their homeward way 
May sat silent, revolving in her thoughts a ques- 
tion that had lately arisen to puzzle her. At last, 
just as the dark outline of the Deverell woods 
grew dimly visible through the gloom, she opened 
her mind :— 

* Captain Wylde, there is one difficulty that 
I do not suppose you have thought of yet. Nina 
must visit me at Deverell, and before she can do 
that, papa and Lady Katherine, or . Lady Kathe- 
rine at least, must call on her. How are we to 
manage this, since Mrs Cronin will not like it ? 
You know that long ago she declined to receive 
them, Dr Egan told me so; yet now she must 
do it, or else be the means of subjecting Nina to a 
sUght.' 

Wylde drew up his horses with a jerk, daunted 
on the instant by the insuperable nature of the 
obstacle thus suddenly presented to his view. 

Long though his Arab life had lasted, he still 
remembered the days when etiquette had held 
him in its trammels ; trammels slight as so many 
threads, when taken singly, yet, when closely in- 
terwoven, no more to be broken through by the 
* sophisticated,' than the spider's web can be 
broken by the fly. 

* By Jove ! May, I shall have to bolt after all. 
They say that it is the last straw that breaks the 
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tamers back, and this is the last straw for me. 
There is nothing for me but to bolt.' 

May laughed. 

* You shall not have to bolt. What shocking 
words you do use, and Maurice too, sometimes. 
You are bound in honour to stay, for you pro- 
mised that if Nina took to me you would be 
satisfied; and you must now keep your word. 
iN^ina hm taken to me, and I have taken to 
Nina; and I mean to love her very dearly, 
although ' 

Query, was May's speech cut short by the re- 
membrance of that * shocking' word that had 
slipped from Maurice Cronin at their parting: 
* You will not let any other fellow cut me out ! ' 

Was she thinking that, loyal and steadfast 
though she had deemed him, he was yet proved 
unfaithful ; that this Nina, whom she was to love 
80 dearly, had done the graceless thing he had 
sought to deprecate, by herself ? If so, she put the 
thought from her firmly enough, and went on, 
only with a shade more gravity : — 

*I will tell you what you must do. You 
must put it to Mrs Cronin, that though she may 
not care for such things for herself, yet that, as 
Nina is a young lady of birth and station, it is not 
fair to cut her off from the society of people of her' 
own class, which must be the case here, if she will 
not consent to receive mamma.' 

Simple and impretending as she was. May had 
yet an ingrained respect for, a thorough caste pre- 
judice in favour of, ceremonial, and would no 
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more dream of dispensing with it in its fit time 
and place, than she would think of sitting to table 
with her august parents, in the gipsy hat and 
primitive costume in which she was wont to accom- 
pany Percy in his daily rambles. 

* You will tell her this ? ' she asked anxiously, 
as Wylde said nothing. 

* I will tell her, dear, and see what can be 
done ; but I cannot promise to force her inclinations. 
Desmond's Tower is Ifv&r home, and I would forego 
every project, submit to every slight on myself 
or others, rather than I would thwart her there.' 

To Wylde's inexpressible relief, thwarting was 
quite unneeded ; for when, a day or two later, he 
summoned courage, in Nina's absence, to touch 
on the theme of the projected visit, Martha made 
no opposition, but, on the contrary, concurred 
(willingly, if in no very cordial Bpirit) in his 
opinion, that to reject the flattering overtures of 
Sir Hugh and his wife, would be not alone too 
unseemly, but, for a girl in Nina's peculiar 
position, too imprudent a step, for any one seriously 
to contemplate. 

* For the life of me, Martha, I cannot think 
why you wish to keep up the remembrance of a 
wrong in which those people had no part. 
Granted that Beresford Grace was a scoundrel, 
he paid for it, and there is an end. Sir Hugh 
had no hand in the work, and although he pro- 
fited by Beresford's death, and by his brother's, 
that is no cause why you should shun him so per- 
sistently as you do.' 



^ 
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* I do not ask to shun them any more. From 
the minute I heard that she was coming, I knew 
how it would be, and I made up my mind to it 
from the first. Let them co'me as often as they 
please, and I'll know my duty by them. It is 
the child they will be noticing and not me, and 
if they do look at me I cannot help it. It is not 
much I need fear any one's eye, I am thinking, 
now.' 

* Faith you are right there, Mattie ! If they 
do look at you they will see as bonnie a little 
woman as is to be met with in a long day's ride. 
By the way, what have you been doing to your- 
self ? You look ten years younger, and you are 
altered too. It would not be civil to say how 
vastly you are improved ; but altered you surely 
are, though I cannot tell how.' 

Martha coloured. 

*It is the child's doing,' she said deprecat- 
ingly. *She said it was not fit that hin mother 

should look like a . I don't know what was 

the word ; but she and Miss May got round me 
this morning — ^Miss May was here till awhile 
ago, when the two set off for a walk — and they 
pulled me about, and did what they pleased with 
me. I knew they were making a show of me ; but 
I had not the heart to cross them, and they so bent 
on having their way.' 

At that moment Nina entered, fiushed and 
sparkling from the sharp winter breeze. 

*How is this. Cousin Nina?' said Wylde 
gradously. He had been laying May's gentle- 
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teachings to heart, and already with such good 
result, that he could bear to look upon the beau- 
tiful creature without wincing, without dwelling 
all too bitterly on the memories she evoked : — 

' Martha complains that you have been making 
a show of her. What have you to answer to such 
a charge ? ' 

Nina came forward, enthusiastic, but matter- 
of-fact : — 

*But no, my cousin, it is impossible/ She 
had many a foreign tour de phrase that clung to 
her from her childidi days, and which made her 
speech sound oftentimes quaint to English ears. 
* I did but make her throw aside the hateful cap 
and the shawl that made her look quite an old 
woman. It is not right, you know, that the 
mother of our dear Maurice should look a honney 
instead of the cMre petite dame, ihefie bien/aisante 
that nature meant her to be. And so yesterday I 
made for her this charming cap of lace, and 
fashioned one of her gowns as pleased me; and 
to-day we took her to ourselves, my dear beautiful 
May and I, and we dressed her ; and behold !** 

Little guessed Wylde; untutored savage, to 
whom woman had long been^ not a book to study, 
but a snare to shun ; little guessed her youthfiil 
handmaidens, fairly versed, young as they were, 
in feminine wiles, that not complaisance, far less 
vanity, was the motive that had impelled Martha 
to submit, apparently with so much cheerfulness, 
to a transformation, that at any other time she 
could easily have summoned self-will to resist. 
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What that motive was it might be premature 
at this stage of our journey to make manifest. 

To those who lack the story-reader's special 
attribute of patience, we can, however, point out a 
clue, though but a slender one ; that, namely, 
Aimished by Martha's involuntary exclamation, 
when, on quitting Wylde, she hastened upstairs, 
and again surveyed her own altered image in the 
glass: — 

'The Lord be praised, that put it into the 
child's head to think of it. He would not have 
known me the very next day after, if he had seen 
me done up, as she has done me now.' 
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CHAPTER II. 

AND here, without further recourse to tardjr 
apologies, shabby subterfuges, as for the most 
part they are but too justly held to be, step we 
* back to the point which we had reached at the 
conclusion of our fifteenth chapter ; * to the glowing^ 
July day when, within a certain wainscotted old 
room of Desmond^s Tower, was assembled a group 
of three persons, in the one stranger among whom 
the reader has by this time recognized the beau- 
tiful Nina, whose name we were loth should first 
find mention in the closing paragraph of our page. 
It would be difficult to find a happier mortal 
than was Martha Cronin on that auspicious after- 
noon, changed as she was, and yet unchanged 
withal, from the homely little house mother who 
had bade tearful farewell to her boy three years 
and a half before; unchanged, inasmuch as no 
thread of grey had come to dim the brightness of 
her glossy hair, no added line, to mar her smooth 
serenity of brow; yet altered, nevertheless, in 
that much of her peasant homeliness of air and 
manner had vanished, to be replaced by* a some- 
thing which, if it still came short of the conven- 

• Vol. I. 
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iiional standard of refinement, yet lacked nothing 
of the true womanly element without which 
refijiement must at best be superficial, mere 
surface-gilding, through which the baser metal 
beneath is apt, soon or late, inconveniently to show. 

In short, beneath JSTina's deft transforming 
hand, not Martha's costume only, but her very 
air and speech, had insensibly become so modified 
that, to those who had known her in her recent 
•chrysalis state, it would have seemed almost 
incredible that in the gentle, self-possessed little 
woman (graceftd, for all that her years now out- 
numbered two score, with something of the wUd- 
flower grace and freshness which oftentimes linger 
so long around the simple and the pure-hearted) 
they beheld the homely peasant wife of Ivy 
Cottage; much less the toil-worn creature, who 
had laboured through years of suffering, to keep 
the child of her gentle-born husband above want 
of bread. 

Yet, for all her motherly tenderness, for all the 
breathless joy that o'erflowed her heart, a shadow 
flitted across Martha's face, her smooth brow 
•contracted momentarily, as a step sounded in the 
hall without, and silently as a sunbeam, and 
scarcely less bright, May Grace stood within the 
room. 

* What business had she there at such a time?' 

We promised not to quote, and we stake our 
credit for veracity on the assertion that Martha 
had no notion so to transgress. And yet those 
precise words, or rather the thought that they 
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alone conld fitly translate^ passed tlirough her 
mind as she gazed on the unwelcome sight. 

What business had she here P she, to part him 
from whom his own mother had ruthlessly sent 
him forth into the very jaws of death P at such 
a time, too, when he was coming home to claim 
his bride ; the cherished one whom he had given 
to that bereaved mother, to fill the void in her 
childless heart P 

Looking as little like a thing of evil omen as 
aught that was ever clothed in flesh, May came 
forward, and, accepting Wylde's glad kiss of 
welcome, as serenely as though her summers 
numbered nine, and not nineteen, was instantly 
clasped in Nina's arms ; extricating herself from 
which she gUded up to Martha, and bending over 
her, kissed her cheek. 

* Dear Mrs Cronin, have I startled you P You 
look quite white and fiiint.* 

Ere Martha could reply, Nina broke in volubly : 

* No, no ; it is that she is overjoyed. Such a 
happy thing ! to think that you should come on 
the day when we are expecting him; the two 
that are such dear friends to one another, and to 
us. Is it not, Cousin Wylde, what you would 
call a coincidence ? a happy thing which could 
only come of chance ? ' 

May looked up, evidently a good deal puzzled 
by this explanatory speech, and, obedient to a 
sign from Wylde, quitted Martha's side, and 
joined him, where he stood, in the embrasure of a 
window. 
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* What good wind blew you back to me, May ? 
I heard that you intended to pass the autumn on 
the Continent, and so did not hope to see you 
until Christmas, if even then/ 

A deep rose flushed to May's cheek, and a 
gleam of resentment, swift but unmistakeable, lit 
up her deep blue eyes. 

^So it was intended, but papa changed his 
mind. Lady Katherine was not strong enough, 
she said, to travel; and therefore it was settled 
that, after a short visit to her brother, we should 
come on here direct. We only arrived here last 
night, and my first visit was here to see you.' 

* You do not seem half glad to be back among 
us. May. Why is that ? ' 

* Indeed I am glad ; very glad. Whom have 
I to care for as I do for you, and Doctor Egan, 
and Nina ? I have seen no friends like the old 
ones since I went away.' 

' Then you have not yet heard our great news, 
the news that made Nina so incoherent just now ? 
You do not know that at any moment ' 

A loud cry of joy cut short his speech ; and 
turning they beheld within the open doorway the 
figure of a tall man, bronzed and bearded, stand- 
ing as if spell-bound, with bewildered face ; a man 
who, even while they gazed, flashed past them 
with the speed of lightning! and in the next 
moment Maurice Cronin's arms were around his 
mother, past doubt his mother, for all the dainty 
change that had momentarily dazed him ; and in a 
wild, passionate burst of weeping, the voice of the 
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mother mourning for her child had at length 
found utterance ; the heart which alternate hope 
and fear had strained too sorely, had found the 
joy, long hungered for, and long denied. 

Presently, imselfish even amid her most 
absorbing emotions, Martha raised her head and 
looked round. And as she did so straightway 
through a door opposite to that at which Maurice 
had made his appearance entered Nina Desmond, 
and at the sight that presented itself in turn 
stood rooted a moment to the spot. Then, 
letting slip from her hand the glass of water 
which she had dutifully flown to provide for her 
adopted mother, sprang forward and threw her- 
self into the young man^s arms, from which 
Martha on the instant freed herself, and which 
opened to receive their new burden with a glad 
alacrity, which to all present, whether sceptic or 
true believer, told the self-same tale without aid 
of words. 

But words were not wanting. 

* Nina, my own, my dear ! Hush, hush,' as 
Nina, brought back at sight of him to the sorrow- 
ful day when they had parted, broke into a tempest 
of bitter sobs ; * my poor girl, my darling.' 

Very tenderly he bore her to a seat, and 
kneeling by her lavished on her kisses and tender 
words, as imrestrainedly as though it were a sister 
or a wife whom he sought to soothe ; imtil Wylde, 
needing no glance at the lily face beside him, to 
counsel him that the scene had endured quite long 
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-enough, stepped forward and laid his hand on 
Maurice^s shoulder. 

* Maurice, my boy, are you so absorbed by this 
little girl, that you have no word to spare for 
older friends ? * 

Maurice looked up, the old genial responsive 
look, which by a subtle influence restored Wylde 
on the instant to the sense of security, which the 
last few minutes had sufficed almost entirely to 
evaporate. 

With one hand still supporting Nina, he ex- 
tended the other and grasped Wylde's; more 
touched by what he read in the dark face bending 
over him, than by the more eflusive welcome that 
found expression in words and tears. 

* You are glad that I am come back? You 
have a welcome for me still, although I sent you 
a daughter to take my ' 

He stopped short as a fiffure emerged from the 
.hadow of the window, and came towards him, 
sedate and self-possessed; almost the same in 
look and gesture, as on the night wherein a cer- 
tain grave, blue-eyed damsel had claimed the 
homage, which he was then but all too willing to 
.accord. 

There was but little of the fell Medea element 

in tile nature of our gentle May, but that little 

was now in the ascendant ; and, half-unconsciously 

swayed by it, she glided forward, and clasping 

her hands around Wylde's arm, stood looking on, 

^ silent spectator of all that passed. 
VOL. n. 3 
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It was well for Martha's hard- won peace of 
mind, that, stooping over Nina in the attempt to 
hush the girPs convulsive sobs, she did not see 
the sudden change in her son's aspect as this ap- 
parition, a gracious apparition enough, and by 
no means of the order of those from which men,, 
whether bold or shy, are apt to shrink aghast, met 
his gaze. • 

For a full minute he continued to kneel, one 
hand still clasping Nina, the other still closely 
grasped in Wylde's ; then, with those deep blue 
eyes, bright with the cold metaUic lustre, which 
blue eyes only can emit, shining pitilessly down 
into his, he disengaged himself, and rose slowly 
upright, the glow on his brown cheek as slowly 
fading to a sickly white. 
^May!' 

With a smile, which none save an * expert^ 
in the art of reading woman's looks, could even 
suspect to be a forced one. May held out her 
hand. . 

* I thought you had forgotten me. They tell 
me that I am greatly changed.' 

We have bungled sadly in our attempt at hero-^ 
painting, if we have not long ago made it mani- 
fest that our hero was a youth of courage. Wa 
have described l\im as placed more than once in 
trying circumstances, wherein he acquitted him- 
self passing well; have stated that he was a 
soldier, that he had gallantly fought his way up- 
ward, and had won his troop ere he was twenty- 
three. Furthermore, it is a thing imiversally 
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known (or, if not, it certainly deserves to be) 
tHat the dragoon is not the emblem of bashful- 
ness or simplicity, especially when it happens 
that he is a ^ floweret of the soil ' of this, our dear 
green native isle. Yet, all those grave facts taken 
as unquestionable, we are forced, nevertheless, to 
admit, that in presence of this graceful being, all 
suavity and courteousness and high-bred ease; 
this fair snow-maiden, with her smiles cold aa 
wintry sunbeams, where he had madly dreamed 
of blushes, perhaps of tears ; in the absence, in 
short, of all that had made May Grace to be his 
May, and his May only, Maurice Cronin's courage 
oozed out, as rapidly and as completely as did that 
of the brave Bob Acres ; that not for dear life's 
sake could he utter one syllable of the floods of 
burning words, that had rushed many a time to 
his lips, when dreaming idle dreams of the coming 
hour, when they two should again meet face to 
face. 

* I did not know to-day what a pleasure wa& 
in store for me,' went on May sweetly, as after a 
due interval she realized that no further word waa 
forthcoming, to eke out the one emphatic mono- 
syllable, which was all the greeting that Maurice 
could command. 

* Tour last letter to Percy made no mention of 
your return ; and as we have been absent many 
months from Deverell, we had had no news lately 
of our friends.' 

With an effort Maurice gathered together his- 
scattered faculties, and spoke : — 
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' I had not time to give long notice, for I did 
not know that I was returning until too late. I 
had been ill and needed change ; so they sent me 
home in charge of a batch of wounded like myself/ 

May's cool glance wavered an instant, and she 
closed her Kps very firmly, in order to stifle back 
the faint cry, that had almost slipped past them 
imawares. 

* Wounded, were you? One would never 
think so to look at you. You look ever so much 
stronger than when I knew you — than when you 
went away. But it is time I should think of re- 
turning. I promised Percy that I would not 
delay longer than to give my message to Nina, 
and Captain Wylde.' 

During this singular colloquy, monologue, we 
might more fitly call it, Wylde, resolved that 
the pair should have an opportunity to exchange 
greetings unobserved, had joined himself to 
Martha in the endeavour to soothe Nina into 
calmness; but at the sound of his own name he 
turned his head : — 

' Wait for me a little. May. There is no need 
of such haste. No harm can come to you on the 
way back.^ 

Never dreaming how strangely wwprophetic 
were the words, Mav smiled compliance, and 
walked to the window; on a chair within the em- 
brasure of which lay the whip and gloves, which 
she had put aside while talking to him, and 
which she was in the act to resume, when Maurice, 
shaking off the dull lethargy that had seized him. 
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hastened after her, and laid a detaining hand on 
hers. 

^ I do not understand. What do you mean ? ' 

What he himself meant, he could not at the 
moment rightly tell. Bewildered and sickened, he 
could grasp at no one fact firmly ; could but 
realize, in a dazed night-mare fashion, that some 
hideous thing had just befallen him; that at 
sight of the smiling face, the lustrous, unloving 
eyes, he was rapidly losing all self-command ; 
that he would presently say, he knew, nor cared 
not, what. 

' What do you mean ? ' he repeated. 

Had May looked up when first he spoke, it is 
possible that she might have read in the young 
man^s face something that would have gone far 
to shake her faith in the conclusion which she had 
come to, on witnessing his impassioned meeting 
with Nina. But the fates had ruled, that in that 
critical moment her eyes should be cast down-^ 
wards, and now, when she raised them, nought 
was legible save what naturally might fairly be 
construed as anger or resentment ; and against 
anger and resentment May felt, in that hour, that 
she had every right to steel herself, which, woman- 
like, she resolved on the instant to do. 

^I mean simply that I came to-day to ask 
Nina and Captain Wylde — Mrs Cronin has not 
once been able to overcome her distaste to visit 
lis, therefore I do not, of course, press her; to 
ask Nina and Captain Wylde to spend Saturday 
at Deverelli as we are to have an archery fete 
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on that day. I need hardly say, Manr — ^Mr 
Cronin, that aU your old friends wiU be deUghted 
to have you back among them. Tou know this 
without any assurance from me/ 

But, of this neatly worded address, all save 
four deadly syllables fell on unhearing ears. 

^Mr Oronin ! Good God, May, what has hap- 
pened that — ^I beg your pardon ! You — ^you called 
me Maurice, when I saw you last.' 

May smiled sweetly : — 

* Ah, you forget that I was a little girl then, 
and a very self-willed one I am afraid, whereas 
I am a grown-up young lady now. I have gone 
through the orthodox young lady training, too, 
jsince those days, and have been fashioned on the 
most approved models ; and as our dear Nina says, 
^' Behold ! you see the result." ' 

This last careless speech, uttered lightly, almost 
flippantly, sobered Maurice instantly; whisked 
him clean out of dreamland, and face to face with 
the realities of his position ; though all the same 
he bit his lip, until the blood started beneath his 
thick moustache ; bit it viciously, to hold back the 
«harp cry, the bitter ' God help me ! * that else had 
escaped him on the spot. 

Ay ! he saw the ' result * plainly enough. 

The ' self-willed little girl,* the maiden * rare 
and radiant,* whose blue eyes had been the lode- 
stars, that had led him on from boyhood, into 
Heaven alone knew what bright realms of fairy- 
land, where foot of clay had had no right to tread, 
fihe was gone, vanished with the golden youth 
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«he had personified! and in her stead was the 
* orthodox young lady/ trained to know what in that 
far-oflF time she was too young to reaKze ; namely, 
that between the daughter of a patrician race, and 
the son of an outcast father, and of a peasant 
woman, there lay a gulf, which, precisely for the 
reason that once already he had found it not im- 
passable, it behoved her never again, by look or 
word, to tempt him to overleap. 

It is but due to our young preux chevalier to 
say, that in a crisis that might have tried the filial 
piety of the most devoted, his never wavered for an 
instant ; that even in the hour of that cruel 
awakening, he was true at heart to the peasant 
mother, for whom he held it a light thing that he 
had already bartered place and wealth ; that with 
the bitter conviction borne in upon him, that it 
was as the peasant woman's son this girl had 
learned to slight him, he yet turned to her with 
the same loyalty, the same passionate yearning, as 
on that fateful night of long ago, when it had been 
ruthlessly sought to part them by a bribe. 

But with May's eyes fixed upon him ques- 
tioningly, it was necessary that he should say some- 
thing ; and for all that he strove to rally pride 
and equanimity, that something had possibly been 
of the self-betraying order, had not Wylde, sus- 
pecting that the silence between them boded ill to 
the cause he fain would forward (despite mis- 
givings that it was a hopeless one), hastened to 
the rescue in good time. 

And presently Nina's assent to join the party 
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at Deverell had been given amid smiles and 
tears ; and May's adieux had been spoken, and 
May herself was seated in her dainty little 
phaeton, and, declining Wylde's proflFer to accom- 
pany her, was gathering up the reins preparatory 
to a start. 

Not until the last moment did a touch of the 
old wistful naivete, a gleam of something, which 
told that the blithesome little maiden of former 
days had not been trained to utter extinction, 
break through the conventional manner which she 
had but too successfully assumed ; and that was 
when (both attendants having accompanied her 
down the winding drive that led out on the road) 
Maurice opened the gate, and then drew back in 
silence to allow her to pass ; whereupon May laid 
her hand impulsively on Wylde's shoulder, as he 
bent to say good-bye, tears welling up suddenly 
to her eyes. 

' Captain Wylde, he is vexed with me because 

I called him Mr Cronin, as if It is so hard 

to realize that this great, bearded soldier was 
almost the same to me long ago that Percy is ! but 
he forgets that that was verj/ long ago. He forgets 
that the change is more in himself than in me.' 

A mischievous gleam shone in Wylde's eyes. 

'Tou called him Mr Cronin, did you? No- 
wonder you hurt the young man's amour-propre, 
May. This is Captain Cronin, at your service. 
Miss Grace ; Captain Maurice Evelyn Cronin, the 
hero of — By my faith ! I forget of where ; but we 
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will have the list of his victories made out com- 
plete by the time we present ourselves at Deverell. 
It was very shabby of you though, not to give 
him his full title, May. You positively owe him 
some amends/ 

May tried to smile, but the effort was a failure, 
so instead she put out her hand, which Maurice 
held 81 moment in his ; and then the little phaeton 
had rolled beyond the gates, and, whirled rapidly 
onward, was quickly hidden from view by a bend 
in the road. 

Not until the last echo of the wheels had died 
away in the distance, did Wylde turn, and, without 
once glancing at his companion, drew the young 
man^s arm within his, and proceeded with him in 
silence towards the house. 

Midway up the winding avenue Maurice stop- 
ped short, and disengaged himself. 

* I cannot face them yet. If my mother sees 
me now she will guess. Go in and keep her from 
me. I will follow you by-and-by.' 

Leaning for support against one of the gnarled 
old Desmond oaks that bordered the path, his 
frame trembling, his face buried in his hands, 
poor Maurice looked at that moment sadly unlike 
the victor he had just been proclaimed to be ; 
sadly unlike the bright young Mars, who had so 
lately flashed upon them through the sunlit door- 
way, scarce less brilliant than the radiance that 
wrapped him round. 

Wylde's heart smote him with a something 
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closely akin to self-reproach^ as lie witnessed the 
change. 

Had the mother's instinct been the truer, after 
all ? Could it be that to the race of the man who 
had wronged him, there clung an influence, destined 
to be fatal alike to him and his ; an influence from 
which it had behoved him, and all bound up with 
him, to hold aloof P Had his own luckless hand 
fostered the evil growth, that was to cast its bane- 
ful shadow over the future of the one creature who 
was his by right of any human tie ? 

Not now could he pause to stem the flood of 
thoughts that came sweeping over him ; to ques- 
tion whether it was fate, or his own wilfulness, 
that had brought this grievous thing to pass. 
He had but time now to speak one word of warn- 
ing ; to guard this fellow-victim from the risk of 
self-betrayal, with its attendant curse of pity; 
pity which, whether akin to love or to scorn, was 
the one thing that his own vexed soul could never 
brook in peace. 

No parent sorrowing with a cherished child, 
could well have looked more fatherly, or more wist- 
ful, in the consciousness of how futile is the power 
of a father's love to soothe, than did Wylde, as he 
laid his hand on the young man's head : — 

' Maurice, my poor fellow, has it come to this 
so soon ? She was but a child when you parted 
with her, after all.' 

Maurice shivered : — 

* For God's sake leave me. I cannot bear pity 
even from you.' 
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' I do not ask you. I seek only to shield you 
from the misery of having to bear it from others ; 
but, to do that, I must deal you a heavy blow, and 
one that will crush you, if you cannot bear up 
better than this/ 

*I take myself to task,' he went on after a 
pause, during which Maurice made no sign, *I 
blame myself for having fostered this thing, in 
spite of your mother's evident distaste, in spite of 
the experience that should have taught me to rely 
on her judgment as the best. But on my soul, 
Maurice, I thought that the girl loved you. I 
thought, at least I hoped it until ' 

Maurice raised his head. 

^ You had nothrag to do with it. I loved her 
before I ever saw your face. I loved her from the 
night when she came, a little girl, to the cottage 
yonder, and I will love her so long as I live. 
Now, what is the worst you have to tell me ? I 
<5an bear it well enough.' 

' The worst is this. Report says, and I believe 
truly, that May Grace is engaged to be married. 
I tell you this, because you might chance to hear 
it within the next hour, and it is better you should 
not be unprepared. Hark you ! that is the doc- 
tor's voice shouting to us. He has taken the new 
path across the fields, and has reached the house 
without our seeing him. Let us make our way 
round by the river. That will give you time to 
clear your looks before you meet.' 

Re-entering the house some ten minutes later, 
they found the doctor, who had worked himself 
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into a good-humoured frenzy of impatience at 
tlieir non-appearance ; and in his pleasure at again 
seeing the genial face of his quondam guardian, 
Maurice made an eflFort to rally, and so far suc- 
ceeded as to be able to take his place in the dear 
home circle, outwardly, at least, as bright and joy- 
ous as any one of the happy group. 

Presently, when all themes avowedly nearer 
to the heart had had their full meed of discussion, 
the conversation turned on the Chase and its 
denizens, concerning whom the doctor was brim- 
ful of the latest intelligence. 

* I was sent for this morning, post haste, to 
visit Lady Katherine. The woman is as robust 
as a dairymaid, but she has taken it into her 
head that she has an attack of the fine-lady com- 
plaint of nerves ; and, of course, it would never 
do for me to say her nay. She told me one piece 
of news, Wylde, that will rouse your jealous ire, 
though you pretended to disbelieve it when you 
heard it first. It is quite true, it seems, that you 
are going to lose your pretty May, so make up 
your mind to the bereavement without more ado. 
By the way, Maurice, you and she were inclined 
to be tender on one another, in your gosling days, 
but you are cut out now, and no mistake. I saw 
the young man, a Lord Norriianton, a youth of 
the real Apollo pattern, but a fine fellow all the 
same ; and I must say that, so far as looks go, no 
one can blame our little girl on the score of taste.' 

Forewarned as he was, Maurice was able to 
force a smile in reply ; not a very successful per- 
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formance in the eyes of the one initiated spectator, 
but fair enough to pass muster with the other 
three, ignorant as they were of the little scene, of 
which Wylde and the hoary old Desmond oak 
had alone been witnesses. 

'Ah! that was, as you say, in* my gosling 
days, doctor; and, if you remember aright, the 
penchant was all on my side. I am older now, 
and know the difference between that and the 
real thing. Tou will find I shall not wear the 
willow, even for pretty May/ 

Involuntarily his eyes sought Nina's face as 
he spoke; and Martha, watchful for every sign 
that could add assurance to her already firm 
conviction, saw the look, and interpreted it after 
her own fashion ; as did not Nina herself, though 
the girl's colour rose, and her dark eyes glowed 
with a warmer light, to which the doctor, quick 
AS of old to note what passed before him, likewise 
attached a meaning of his own. 

' There is but one thing about this projected 
marriage that does not quite jump with my 
notions,' went on the doctor. * The intended 
bridegroom is, I am told, as poor as Job ; and 
though it has happened before now that a man 
has fallen in love with a pretty face, without 
reference to the length of its owner^s purse, yet 
when a girl has a handsome fortune in the pre- 
sent, and splendid prospects in the future, which 
is the case as regards May, it is not so easy to 
believe in the disinterestedness of a penniless 
fiuitor ; especially when, like the youth in question. 
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he lias a title^ as well as Umself, to maintain/ 

Maurice looked up quickly. 

* Splendid prospects in the future, doctor! 
What do you mean by that ? I never thought 
of her money. I thought only of — ^I did not know 
that May had any fortune to signify.' 

The doctor chuckled. 

' Tou learn the fact now too late to take ad- 
vantage of it. May has a very handsome fortune^ 
something like forty thousand poimds, I fancy ,^ 
from her mother, Miss Westhope. But, over and 
above that, she is a first-rate mark for all the 
fortime-hunters in the kingdom ; for, I am sorry 
to say, that she has every chance of being heiress 
before long to Deverell Chase. That poor lad,. 
Percy, threatens to falsify all my predictions. I 
had promised to make a strapping fellow of him^ 
and for a time there I thought to make good my 
word ; but within the last year he has collapsed 
unaccountably, and when I saw him this morn- 
ing I went near to giving up hope. Percy Grace 
will not be alive, I fear, this day twelve-months, 
and I am sorry for him, and sorrier still for his 
father ; for a fonder father to a son, or a better 
master, with all his pride, than Sir Hugh Grace, I 
have not met for many a day.' 

Tears rushed imchecked to Maurice Cronin's 
eyes. 

^ Percy Grace dying ! Good God ! why was 
I not told of this ? Percy, who has been more 
than a brother to me all those years ! ' 
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This twofold blow, this knowledge (so doubly 
awful in its suddenness) that death, and some- 
thing worse than death, would quickly deprive 
him of the two who had so much of his life, past 
and present, in their keeping, was more than our 
hero had strength and fortitude in store just then 
to bear up against ; and unheeding the four pair 
of eyes that witnessed to the womanish outburst, 
Maurice bowed his face in his hands, and gave 
way to a paroxysm of bitter emotion, which he 
was powerless in its first force to control. 

The touch of a soft hand laid on his caused 
him to raise his head, to see Nina, tears gemming 
her grand dark eyes, bending over him, with 
looks of loving sympathy, which might well carry 
conviction to minds more sceptical than were those 
of the mother, and her trusty friend. 

* This poor Percy, my brother ! is he so very 
dear to you ? ' 

' He is more to me than my own brother could 
be,^ said Maurice simply. ^ I would give my life 
to save him.' 

The tear-gemmed eyes were turned with a 
swift change of expression, a scared hunted look, 
full on the doctor's face. 

'Doctor Egan, must he die? Can nothing 
save him ? ' 

* I do not say that he must die, Nina ; but I 
do say that his chances are very poor ones. De- 
pend on it, dear, he shall not slip from among us 
for want of my doing my best to save him. I set 
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him up once before, and who knows but I may 
have as good luck again, for all my croaking. At 
all events, I mean to try/ 

^ Might it not be a thing possible that — I 
know that it is presumptuous, impertinent, for a 
woman, a young person, to speak thus to one so 
learned and wise as you ; but ' 

The doctor was on the verge of a grimace, 
when a glance at Nina's face, which was stead- 
fast and concentrated enough now, added to his 
bygone experience of the thoroughness of the 
girl's character (into which, as is so commonly 
the case with foreign women, the practical and 
matter-of-fact entered largely, to the total ex- 
clusion of that attribute which, under the heading 
of ' humour,' we are apt to claim as so peculiarly 
our own), convincing him that she spoke in sober 
seriousness, he re- adjusted his features, and with 
praiseworthy gravity heard her speech out to 
the end. 

' Might it not be that this poor Percy is un- 
happy ? that it is his mind that is sick ? It has 
seemed to me a long time now that he has a 
trouble, a weight that crushes him. If this be so, 
and that one could take it from him, might he 
then have a chance to live for his friends ? ' 

The doctor's lips met together in a whistle, 
which not aU his respect for the female element in 
his audience could repress. 

*Whew! that is not bad for a young one! 
Faith, Maurice, I used to think that you were the 
Daniel of the family, but now I see that made" 
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moiselk is among tlie gifted ones as well. Nina, 
my dear, do not look at me as if I were a great 
l>ear, dancing for your amusement. Tell me when 
this notion came into your head, and how. It is 
a new one to me, and may be an inspiration, for 
all that I can tell.' 

Nina's face went a shade paler, and something 
of the himted look crept slowly back to her eyes. 

' It is now nearly a year ago. He was always 
gay and charming imtil then, walking and riding 
with May and me. But all on a sudden he grew 
melancholy, and distrait; and now he will die, un- 
less ' 

Here Nina's calmness gave way; her voice 
quavering, the tears, that had welled up afresh 
at her own pathos, brimming over, and flowing 
•down her cheeks ; her whole aspect so exquisitely 
beautiful, so enchanting in its womanly softness 
and grace, that when involuntarily Maurice rose, 
and passing his arm around her, drew her close to 
his side, the sternest upholder of constancy could 
hardly condemn him ; could hardly do more than 
wonder, as did Arthur Wylde, that a look, more 
puzzled than jealously lover-like, should accom- 
pany the caressing act. 

Neither, though it was fond and tender 
enough, was there anything specially lover-like 
in the young man's tone, as, stooping to kiss her 
forehead, he said : — 

' Cheer up, Nina, darling ! the case is not half 
so bad as I feared after all. Trust me, if there is 
anything on Percy's mind I will find it out ; and 

TOL. II. 4 
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once found out, it will go hard if, among us all, we* 
cannot come at the remedy before long. What, 
mother! you in tears too! Why, I had better 
have stayed scorching in India, than have come 
home to be drowned in such a deluge as this/ 

After a while, each one making an eflFort to dis- 
perse the cloud that had somehow settled down 
upon them, the emotional stage was successfully 
passed. And by the time that dinner, with its 
accompanying solacements, had, like distance, 
' lent enchantment to the view,' it would be diffi- 
cult to find a group of people more gladsome, at 
least in outward seeming, than were those assem- 
bled on the terrace, sipping tea in the dewy gloam- 
ing ; their enjoyment no whit diminished by the 
doctor's intermittent grumbling against the folly 
of al fresco entertainments in a climate, where, as 
he triumphantly quoted Mr Donovan, * gentle and 
simple would show their sense, by never putting^ 
their noses out after nightfall from under the- 
thatch/ 

It was drawing on to ten o'clock when, resisting 
all entreaties to sleep at the Tower, the doctor rose^ 
to go; his destination for the night being the house 
of a friend, about three miles distant, which he 
purposed to reach on foot by a certain short cut 
across fields, lately developed by the joint enter- 
prise of himself and Arthur Wylde. 

Procuring a stout stick from the latter, who, 
judging that the pair would enjoy a tHe-a-tite after 
their long separation, declined to be of the party. 
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Maurice prepared to accompany his old friend some 
portion of his way. 

For the first half-mile of road their discourse 
was exclusively of Woodward, for whom, notwith- 
standing that, in the very first hour of his return, 
a newer and far bitterer care had lain in wait to 
absorb him, Maurice still felt as vividly as of yore. 

* I have been longing all day to hear news of 
Woodward, doctor, but could not get you or Wylde 
to myself for five minutes imtil now. You re- 
member it was settled when I was leaving home, 
that in order to guard against all accidents, and to 
foil all attempts at spying on us, we were never to 
allude to him in our letters ; and, as we have all 
held to our agreement, it follows that I have not 
heard a syllable concerning him from that day.* 

* What you have to hear now may be quickly 
told. We still stick to the old plan for want of 
wit to hit on a better. Every three months or so 
we go turn about, Wylde and I, to Dublin, where 
we are pretty apt to find a letter awaiting us in 
the General Post Office. The letters are all as 
meagre as of old ; the same course that led us to 
taboo the subject among ourselves, rendering it still 
more unsafe for him to enter into particulars. 
Like those that used to come in your own time, 
they are without signature or address, save the 
letter B., signifying that he is still in Boston, where 
we direct our letters in the old style ; *^ Samuel 
Baines, Esqr., to be kept till called for." Why it 
is necessary to take such infinite precautions. 
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Heaven only knows. Were I in the poor fellow's 
place, I think I would clap on a disguise and risk 
a trifle, rather than bury myself for ever out of 
reach of my friends. But we gave our word that 
we would act so, and we must keep to it to the 
€nd.' 

* You do not know what occupation he follows, 
I suppose, nor how he is getting on ? ' 

' I do not ; but I conclude that he is prosper- 
ing fairly at something, for the reason that his 
last letter to me contained a draft for two himdred 
pounds, the amount that I had forced on him when 
he was leaving us. I had his promise that he 
would not refund this money until he had a like 
sum by him in case of an emergency ; and, as he 
is not a man to break his word, it is fair to infer 
that he is making something over and above a 
livelihood, at least.' 

Maurice walked on awhile in silence. 

' Do you know, doctor, I think you will soon 
liear of my crossing the ocean in quest of him. 
It is inconceivable the longing I feel to have him 
back among us, or even to look upon his face 
again.' 

* That is civil of you. You have enjoyed the 
pleasure of looking at our faces for something like 
nine or ten hours, and already you talk of bolting 
again. What will your piother and Nina say ? ' 

* Dear little mother, God bless her ! Did you 
ever see any one like her, sir ? She grows younger 
.and prettier every year.' 

' God bless her, say I, with all my heart ! and 
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keep her from trouble too, for she has had her full 
share before now. But talking of Woodward, do 
you know that that idea of yours is not new to 
me ; for I have been thinking this many a day, 
that one of us might very well aflFord time to look 
the poor fellow up. I would do it myself, h^d it 
happened half-a-dozen years ago; but of late I 
have begun to realize that I was once yoimger 
than I am now, and in any case I do not think I 
would be the fittest for the work. What do you 
say to inducing Wylde to go ? A trip to America 
would be a change to him ; and just now it would 
be no harm, on the contrary, it would be a decided 
advantage, to have him out of the way.* 

Maurice stopped short in the hazy moonlight^ 
and surveyed his companion's face incredulously : 

'Out of the way! Arthur Wylde! Why, 
what do you mean ? ' 

'Just this, if you will walk on and listen to 
me. In the first place the old lady at Glenmore 
is at length on the eve of her departure to a better 
world. It is a clear case of a worn-out machine ; 
and I know, as surely as if the event had already 
occurred, that she will not be alive this day month.' 

'Her death is no concern of mine. I shall 
never touch a penny of her money. My mother 
holds me to my promise ; and, independently of it, 
I gave my word of honour to the same efiect to 
Wylde.' 

*I do not allude to your heirship. Tour 
mother was in the right from first to last, and I 
was a dolt ever to think to gainsay her. What 
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I mean is this. The day that the breath leaves 
Mrs Cronin, sees your father back among us to 
claim his inheritance; which, dying, as the old 
woman must now inevitably do, intestate, is his 
past any one's power to dispute/ 

A stile, opportunely reached at the same moment 
with this crisis, afforded a support against which 
Maurice leaned a space, sick at heart with these, 
the second ill-omened tidings, that had greeted his 
return to his home. 

Heedless of the perils of the alfresco, the doctor 
sat down on one of the many stones strewn around, 
and quietly helped himself to a pinch of snuff; 
according to his rule of non-interference with the 
©motions, which it was no business of his to control. 

' I thought he was dead,' said Maurice at 
length ; ' that is, I had hoped so, God forgive 
me.' 

' So did not I,' said the doctor sententiously. 
* The old gentleman's children are apt, they say, 
to have their father's luck ; and so it is likely to be 
here. But I beg your pardon. It is not right to 
Bpeak so of any parent in the hearing of his son. 
What made me eager to open the subject so early is 
this. The old lady may drop off any day, and the 
day she dies James Cronin comes back to claim his 
own. He knows that he can do so with impunity, 
for old Pierce Hanlon, the only one who witnessed 
his escape, died three months ago, and in any case 
would have held his tongue for the honour of the 
family ; while for you and your mother, though 
he may conclude that both of you suspect him, he 
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is aware that for your own sakes you will keep 
silent, and leave him unmolested/ 

^ So long as he leaves us unmolested he is safe 

enough ! But by if ever he seeks to cross the 

threshold of my mother's home, I will forget that 
he is my father, and ' 

' Softly, now ! What could you do ? Parri- 
cide is not in your line, nor would it be much of a 
sedative for Mattie's nerves. But it is not you 
whom I fear most in the event of a collision. You 
are hot enough in all conscience, but you are an 
iceberg compared to Wylde. Because Martha has 
tamed him into such a domestic animal, we must 
not forget that we are dealing with a lion, or say 
a powder-mill, or a volcano, or anything you like, 
that is particularly dangerous and unmanageable. 
In plain English, I fear that if Wylde and your 
father come suddenly together there will be mur- 
der; and for that reason I wish we could get 
Wylde out of the way till the first brush is over, 
imtil we have had time to convince Cronin that 
the best thing he can do is to go his o\^n way, and 
leave us in peace the remainder of his days.* 

* Of course, doctor, you have good authority 
for all this?' 

' No doubt of it. I have friends and agents in 
a great many queer corners ; and one of the latter 
writes me word that Cronin has been for the last 
three months in Dublin, and in excellent feather 
too; which confirms Woodward's story, that he 
was the tool of some richer miscreant, whose in- 
vterest it was to pay him well. What puzzles me 
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is, how, having such a puU on another man's purse, 
he should have let himself come so low, as he had 
evidently done at the time of the robbery. But, 
for that matter, the career of every great man is 
marked by vicissitudes ; and the devil is not the 
best paymaster in the long run. Go home now, 
for you look fagged and depressed, and no 
wonder. Think over what I have said ; and in a 
day or two we can put our heads together, and de- 
cide what we had best do/ 

Alas, for all mortal hopes and cravings ! 

This was to have been such a joyous home- 
coming, such a royal entrance within the fairy 
portal, beyond which stretched a glowing vista, 
.bright with the radiant hues of youth, and unfad- 
ing faith and love ! and instead what fate was this, 
on which he had blindly rushed ? 

Not as he rapidly retraced his way homeward, 
as he spoke his fond good night to those who sat 
,there awaiting his return, did Maurice show signs 
of the faltering, that it yet taxed him to the utter- 
most to repress. 

Only when at length he had reached the well- 
remembered chamber, which loving hands had 
fitted in his absence, till it more resembled the 
bower of a dainty demoiselle than the tent of a 
youthful Mars ; when, with the door fast locked 
behind him, he knew that no human eye could 
look upon his weakness, did the poor youth sink 
down exhausted, and own that he was vanquished 
in the strife. 

Only then, with but the moon's cold face to 
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mock him in his misery, did Maurice Cronin cast 
Mmself passionately down, and mourn in the very 
bitterness of anguish and humiUation, for the 
hope that that day had stricken from out his life ; 
for the folly that had led him to stake his all upon 
a woman ! upon one of the sex that, ' evermore 
beguiling,' had but unwittingly worked out her 
destiny in beguiling him; in stealing his heart 
from him in its boyhood's freshness, to give it back 
thus in his manhood, seared and crushed. 

Would it have comforted him, we softly ques- 
tion, had some kindly spirit whispered, that by 
another moonlit casement, not far distant, sat one 
to whom in that hour of passionate sorrow the 
moon's calm face spoke comfort and not mockery ? 
one who mourned as did he, for the hope that that 
day had stricken from out her life ; for the folly that 
had staked all on the faith of a man ! a sample of 
the graceless sex that, 'to one thing constant 
never,' had but worked out his destiny in stealing 
her heart in its childish trustfulness, to give it 
back in cold indifference, when a fairer than his 
boyhood's idol, had crossed his path ? 

But it strikes us that there are scenes and 
moments on which even the story-teller has no* 
business to intrude ; and so 
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CHAPTER III. 

EISING betimes, after a vain attempt to obtain 
an hour's rest, Maurice hastened out, eager to 
efface, by a brisk walk in the fresh summer morn- 
ing, all trace of the emotions, to which the livelong 
night through he had been the prey. 

That his steps should, ^ the first instance, 
torn in the direction of Deverell Chase can 
scarcely be wondered at, inasmuch as Deverell, 
as described in a certain local guide book, is stated 
to be one of the show places, or rather the show 
place joar excellence^ of the district : ' The mansion, 
a superb specimen of the architecture of — (not 
having lately looked into the work in question we 
forget the precise date) — 'possessing besides its 
(external attractions, the added one, in the estima- 
tion of the student, of being the repository of one 
of the finest private libraries in the kingdom, 
together with a notable collection of armour, and 
other objects of romantic and historic interest; 
while the demesne, extensive and splendidly 
wooded, abounds in varied and picturesque views, 
that to the eye of the artist cannot fail to,' &c., 
&c. ; which views it was but natural that our hero, 
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a lover of the picturesque after his own fashion, 
should be eager to revisit without delay. 

That, having reached this paradise of the 
scholar and the artist, he should select as the 
standpoint whence to survey it, a narrow ravine, 
attainable with considerable difficulty, and giving 
to view, when so attained, a fragment only of the 
* superb specimen' in the shape of a grim, old, 
square stone turret, with one wide modern case- 
ment, placed like a vast Cyclop's eye in its midst ; 
that he should do this was purely a matter of 
taste, and concerning matters of taste, we all 
know that it is no manner of use to spend our 
time in dispute. Neither would it serve to any 
purpose were we to spend it now in surmise as to 
why, on emerging from the said ravine, our sol- 
dier's steps should be so faint and slow, his eyes 
blind to the truth that around him lay a world of 
beauty, which not even the guilt of ' the first that 
fell of womankind ' had all sufficed to blight ; his 
heart like a torpid thing within him, which no 
breath of tope, no touch of heaven-sent fire, could 
ever again warm back to life. 

He was wrong as regards this last chill con- 
-clusion ; for at breath of the first syllable that fell 
from woman's lips, at touch of the ' true Prome- 
thean fire' that sparkled in the first pair of 
Yoman's eyes that gazed that morning into his, 
he felt the torpid heart begin to beat again, and 
that, too, pretty briskly ; while a gleam of pleasure, 
quick-coming and bright enough to prove that, as 
jet at least, despair had not quite claimed him for 
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its own, chased the shadow that had gathered on 
his brow. 

'Nina, my dear! somehow I knew that you 
would be looking out for me. I knew by your 
face last night, that there was something you 
would be telling me before long/ 

She was seated, obviously waiting for him, on 
a low rustic seat, just hidden from view of the 
gate-lodge by a bend of the avenue, looking very 
beautiful, yet very unlike the tender, tearful Nina 
of last night; looking instead (as with a sudden 
violent heart-throb the young man realized) 
strangely like to another face, where or when seen 
he was too startled to recall distinctly, as with a 
bend of the head only, in answer to his greeting, 
she rose, and taking his arm, turned with him in 
the direction whence he had come. 

'Let us take the path by the river. We 
have a ftdl half-hour yet before breakfast, and I 
have something to tell you ; something that I 
must tell you now, while I am despm^atey or else I 
shall not have courage to speak at all. Let us 
come/ 

Feeling her whole frame tremble, as she clasped 
his arm for support, Maurice said nothing until 
they had passed the lodge, and accomplished half 
the distance to the river. 

' What is it, Nina ? ' 

'This poor Percy! You heard what the 
doctor said of him ? He says that he is very ill ; 
that it is feared he will die ! ' 

Maurice looked down on her, as she stopped 
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short in the middle of the path, and saw that she 
vas in good truth, as her words bespoke her, 
* desperate ; ' desperate in her marble pallor, in the 
anguished gleam that lit up her wild, appealing 
«yes. 

A light broke in upon our hero's perturbed 
train ; a light by the aid of which he realized, or 
fancied that he realized, yet more thoroughly, a 
fact, of the existence of which he was already but 
too well aware; the fact, namely, that woman 
and constancy are not synonymous terms; that 
this woman, in whose heart he had idly dreamed 
that he should find the magic virtue entrenched 
as in a stronghold, was like her sister women, 
fond and faithful when not tempted to be other- 
wise ; but as little able to hold true through doubt 
and absence, as is an unfledged nestling to out- 
soar the fiill- grown eagle, a three-months' babe to 
loose its nurse^s clasp and walk alone. 

Not being himself the victim of the incon- 
stancy in the present instance, he could afibrd, 
however, to be wondrous mild and tolerant ; and 
therefore it was that nothing of harshness, nothing 
but true brotherly sympathy, spoke in his voice, 
as he drew the girl closer to his side. 

^ My poor Nina, I should have foreseen this. 
I forgot how young you were, and that when 
people are so very young they are liable to 
change. I forgot, too, that he is one whom any 
rgirl might come to love ; and now if we lose him 
there is another who will have cause to grieve for 
Idm even more than 1/ 
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Nina shuddered. 

* You love me, mon frhe ? You love me a» 
you would your own dear sister, do you not ? * 

' That I do, Heaven knows.* 

' You will judge me as if I were your sister ? 
You will not think that I want for reticence, for 
modesty, if I speak of these things to you ? I 
have no one else to speak tOj Maurice ; no one to 
counsel me. I am alone in my sorrow, except for 
you.' 

* Alone in your sorrow, Nina ! Have you not 
my mother, and Wylde, and the doctor, and' — 
he was about to add *and May;' but the name 
became as a leaden weight on his lips, and he 
withheld it. ^ Have you not got all these ? ' 

The colour flamed up suddenly to Nina's face. 

* I cannot tell your mother, for it will grieve 
her, it will cut her to the heart; and Arthur 
Wylde does not love me. I am like, it seems, 
to my cousin Nina, the woman who spoiled his 
life, and when he looks at me he thinks of her. 
He is always good and kind, and he tries to love 
me, but he cannot do it. No. I can speak to 
none of these.' 

' Speak to me, then. Let us sit down yonder 
and talk it over quietly. Now then, shall I help 
you out a bit ? Shall I tell you what I guess ? ' 

Nina bent her head. 

* I guess that you and Percy had grown to be 
very fond of one another, and that Percy had told 
you of his love ; and that then Sir Hugh Grace 
in his pride — They are eat up with pride, those 
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GFraces ! They think themselves too great to walk 
the earth ! * — 

This was not exactly the way in which to 
eulogize his boyhood's friends ; but in the heat of 
the moment Maurice forgot that fact ; forgot, too, 
to feel penitent for the words when said. 

— ' Sir Hugh Grace, in his pride, may have held 
that even a Desmond, if fortuneless, was no match 
for his only son ; or perhaps it is that your con- 
nection with Wylde may ' 

'No, no. You are wrong. This proud Sir 
Hugh, this cold, dark man that you tell me is eat 

up with pride! he came to me, and Ah! 

why do I tell you these things ! 

* Listen to me. A long time ago, more than 
a year, Percy Grace came to me, and told me that 
he loved me, and asked me to be his wife. I waa 
shocked, for I had never dreamed of this ; and I 
was angry too, for I forgot that he could not 
know, how it was never for me to love any one 
again in this world. I told him so, and he went 
away, saying many things that at the time I did 
not believe; how I had broken his heart, and 
that he must die since he could not get my love. 
"Well, many months later he came to me again,^ 
looking so miserable, so like the shadow of him- 
self^ that my heart ached to see him. And again 
he pleaded to me, and again I gave him the 
same answer ; only now I was gentler with him, 
for I had had time to recall how good he was, and 
how it was impossible he could know anything of 
my past. 
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* I thought when he left me then, that I had 
heard the last of this unhappy love of his ; but 
very soon afterwards there came to me your great 
proud Sir Hugh, this man who had seemed to me 
to be made of stone ; and with tears flowing down 
his face, implored me to save his son. He had 
learned Percy^s secret, and feared that he was 
dying. Ah Dio ! to think that for love of me any 
man should die ! ' 

There was none of the pained excitement of 
awhile past in the girl's tone or manner now. She 
went on with her narrative, much as though she 
were reciting some grand pathetic poem ; her 
cheek now pale, now flushing fitfully, her head 
upraised; that same 'Promethean fire' glowing 
steadily in her deep, passion-laden eyes. 

' He would have knelt to me, but I would not 
let him. And then, when he found that my 
answer must still be " no ; " that I could not love 
his son, and therefore would not become his wife, 
he grew fierce and desperate, and in his misery 
he uttered wild words, that it made my blood run 
cold to hear. 

' He said that from the hour he first saw my 
face, he knew that I was sent to be a curse to him 
and his ; that I came of a race that had ever been 
fatal to all that crossed their path ; that to save 
his son he would sell his own soul ten, times over, 
and that now the price would not be accepted 
from him; 

* Ah ! that was the hardest thing to bear ; 
not the terrible words, for I knew that when he 
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«ald them lie was mad, but to see him 'go away, 
to see the father leave me, with his slow step, 
tind his head bowed down ; for then I remembered 
jny own dear father, and how he could better 
bear a cruel sorrow himself, than that the lightest 
pain should come near his child. That was the 
hardest thing to bear, Maurice, but yet I bore 
it; and though Percy wrote to me two letters 
since that time, I still did not think to yield 
until ' 

She broke down, tears for the moment choking 
her voice ; then went on : — 

' Last night, when I saw the grief in your 
face at thought that your friend must die, it came 
over me that I had been hard ; that Sir Hugh's 
words were true, for that I was of a race fated to 
bring trouble on all that crossed our path. And 
then I resolved on the instant that I would be 
Percy Grace's wife ; that for your sake I would 
try to save him, if not too late, and ' 

And at last Nina's self-command gave way, 
and, with face hidden in her hands, she was sob- 
bing, in an outburst of grief which she had no 
power longer to control. 

It would be difficult to find a more complete 
image of male perplexity, than our hero presented 
at the moment. 

Truly on the threshold of his home he had 

found awaiting him a throng of emotions, each 

one, taken singly, enough to test his mental calibre 

to the uttermost ; more than enough when thus 

capriciously commingled, to shake the best bal- 
voL. n, 5 
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anced head that ever mortal shoulders have up* 
held. 

Sir Hugh Grace suing to this penniless girl ! 
Sir Hugh Grace, the pattern of stately courtesy,, 
all but cursing her, because she refused to become 
the wife of his son ! Nina herself, while proof 
against the son's many winning attributes, con- 
senting, for his friend's sake, to marry him, though 
already she was pledged to 

In his perplexity he did the one wise' thing 
left him to do ; that is, instead of involving his 
wits in endless surmise, he asked a point-blank 
question, and elicited a point-blank answer on the 
spot. 

* But, Nina, I do not imderstand. You talk 
of marrying Percy Grace for my sake. How can 
you do that ? What has come between you and 
Mr Oriel that ' 

On the instant Nina straightened herself, all 
her tearful softness vanishing, the blood flaming 
duskily to her cheek. 

* Do not name him ! the coward ! the de- 
famer ! Ah, forgive me ! I forgot that you do- 
not know. I forgot that I held it back from you, 
fearing that you would seek him to get revenge^ 
I will tell it to you now, so you may know that 
you are never to let me hear his name again. 

*You know nothing of him but his name, 
Maurice. You do not know that for his sake I 
deceived my father on his death-bed ; that I let 
him die thinking that it was quite another whom 
I loved. 
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* Well, I was punished for it. On the day my 
father died, while you had left me to make ar- 
rangements for the funeral, Mrs Oriel, his mother, 
came to me. She is a terrible woman ; handsome, 
but of a beauty that would chill you. She had 
come from the hills expressly to visit me, and she 
had brought with her a letter from her son. The 
letter and the visit were to the one purpose. He 
had heard some wretched scandal that they had 
invented about Major Colville, and he beKeved it -^ 
and though for my father's sake he would take 
care to suppress it, our engagement was at an 
end. 

*The letter was a bitter one,' said Nina, in 
conclusion, now, in the concentratedness of her 
long pent-up wrath, speaking as composedly aa 
though some commonplace matter were under 
discussion; *and when I had read it, I cast it 
from me, and his mother picked it up and kept it. 
And then I sat down, and while she waited, I 
wrote him an answer. I said nothing of the evil 
stories that he had heard, for it was not for me ta 
stoop to defend myself from such a charge. I 
said only that it was not to such a one as he, that 
my dead father would have chosen that I should 
give myself; and then I took off my engagement- 
ring, and fastened it up in the letter, and gave it to 
her, and she left me. Now you know why the 
name of Philip Oriel must never more be men- 
tioned to me, if you wish to spare me pain.' 

^ You shall never hear it from me, Nina, after 
to-day. But, my dear girl, you must not do this- 
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mad thing that you purpose to do. You love him 

istill, and ' 

*I tell you that I hate him! I would kill 
him if he stood before me now/ 

* Even so. Hating him is not loving Percy ; 
and to marry Percy without loving him would 
be to do him no kindness. It would be a useless 
jsacrifice, too, for no man cares to have a loveless 
wife ; and if, after you had married him, he should 
learn what you have told me now ' 

' And do you think I would marry him until 
he had learned all ? No, no ! It is for this I have 
sought your help. Go to him, and tell him what 
I have told you. You are my brother, and I can 
say to you these things that I would die rather 
than say to him. Tell him everything, except 
the name, he must never learn that; and if he 

atill cares to Ah ! do not seek to dissuade 

me ! If you knew how it kills me to think of the 
trouble I have brought upon you, to think of that 
terrible curse, you would say that I had no choice. 
I have made up my mind. Do not seek to turn me 
from it now.' 

Maurice rose. 

* I will do your bidding, dear, but I doubt if 
good will come of it. No man, I tell you, wants a 
loveless wife. I would not take the hand of the 
woman I loved best on earth, unless I knew that 
the heart went with it ; and, believe me, it is the 
same in the long run with us all.' 

* Ah ! but you 'are strong, and he is weak. 
The blow would kill him that you, that even I, 
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could bear up against, and liide from every eye. 
I am strong and he is weak. Why should I not 
save him if I can ? ' 

This last plea remained tmanswered, because 
unanswerable. And presently, with marvellously 
little trace of the recent conflict visible on the 
features of either, the pair were seated at the 
breakfast- table ; Maurice, at least, profoundly un- 
conscious that to the inference she had drawn 
from their lengthened interview was to be attri- 
buted the beaming' expression of Martha's coun- 
tenance, the unwonted joyousness, which she wa& 
too artless to seek to conceal. 

It was still in the forenoon when, Wylde hav- 
ing pleaded business as a reason for not accom- 
panying him, he set out alone on his visit to the 
Chase. 

Mna's parting words puzzled him not a little, 
ignorant as he yet was, of the grave misconception 
of which he was the object in the eyes of more 
than one. 

He had calculated that, as a matter of course, 
he should bring Percy back with him ; and, 
equally as a matter of course, gave utterance ta 
the idea, as he and Nina stood alone together for 
a moment, preparatory to his mounting into 
Wylde's gig; of which, for the self-evident 
reason, that by means of it he could convey Percy 
to the scene of his strange wooing, he had availed 
himself for the occasion. 

He was awakened to a sense of his error at 
sight of Nina's frightened face. 
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'No, no; you must not do that! He must 
not come here. No one must know it, until I my- 
self have told your mother ; and it will be long, 
Tery, very long, before I shall find courage to do 
that.' 

* No one must know it, Nina ! Surely, after 
what you told me this morning, you would not 
have the heart to bid him keep it secret from his 
father ? ' 

^ Ah, you are right ! He can tell his father, 
and May, too, if it please him ; but he must not 
come here ; he must not try to see me until I go 
to Deverell to the/^^/ 

Maurice shrugged his shoulders, but said no 
more. 

If this singular arrangement should suit the 
two persons most concerned, it was not for him 
to turn caviller, to set himself up as master of 
the divine art in which he already had proved 
himself such a sorry tyro ; which had cast him out 
from its inner sanctuary, and denied him the right 
to be numbered among its votaries for evermore. 

In a frame of mind far removed from the dig- 
nified serenity befitting an ambassador, he reached 
the Chase ; where, with a sensation of relief, dubi- 
ously akin to that, with which a hero of less con- 
spicuous valour might secretly hail the announce- 
ment, that he was not called on to be leader of a 
forlorn hope, he found that he had not to run the 
gauntlet of many pairs of questioning eyes ; the 
individual whom he had come to visit being, by a 
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^acious coincidence, the sole member of the family 
not absent when he arrived. 

One glance at Percy as, having chosen with 
the familiarity of the olden days to go in to him 
imannounced, he stood scanning him a moment 
unseen, served to dispel whatever misgivings still 
lingered in his mind. 

Nina'8 feminine summary had been no incor- 
rect one. Poor Percy was in good truth a weak- 
ling, not to be weighed in the same balance with 
his stronger brethren; one to whom the blow, 
beneath which Maurice, and those of the same 
stout fibre, could bear up unflinchingly, must needs 
prove fatal ; one of those who, holding all things 
earthly with the * loose hand ' of the early doomed, 
might not be judged over harshly, though he 
clung, with almost womanish helplessness, to aught 
that could make firmer his frail grasp on Kfe. 

He was lying on a couch placed close to the 
library window, scarcely altered in aspect since 
the far-off day, a whole life-time, it seemed at 
that moment, when first Maurice had come to 
visit him in the self-same spot ; a faint colour tinge- 
ing the still boyish cheek, although sundry pitiful 
lines around the mouth, and at the comers of the 
closed eyeKds, told that boyhood had deepened to 
the sadder age, which he, like many another of 
the so-called spoiled children of fortune, had not 
been permitted to reach save across a weary bridge 
of sighs. 

^ Percy!' 
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With a cry of joy he started to his feet ; then, 
with sKght trace of the pride wherewith Maurice 
had stigmatized the name he bore, threw his arms 
round his comrade's neck. 

* Maurice, my dear fellow ! Heaven be praised ! 
you have come back to see me before I go.' 

* Of course I have come to see you. You did 
not think that I meant to stand on ceremony with 
you.' 

Percy shook his head. 

* That will not go down with me. You know 
what I mean well enough. I can see it in your 
face as plainly as you can see death in mine.' 

' Death ! what nonsense ! We are not going 
to let you slip through our fingers in that fashion. 
But, seriously, my dear lad, why was I kept in 
ignorance of this ? You wrote me word that your 
health was capital ; and yet ^ 

^ I did not like to tell tales against our friend, 
the doctor. He promised to make me all straight, 
and he did his best, but the case is not one for 
him. I would not care a straw but for my father. 
I have nothing to live for ; but, all the same, to 
lose me will break his heart.' 

* Nothing to Kve for, Percy ! You, with the 
whole world before you! What has come over 
you that you talk like this ? ' 

' There are just three people in this world, who 
will waste a thought on me six months after I am 
in my grave ; and those three are my father, and 
May, and yourself. You will never forget me, 
Maurice; there are many reasons why you will 
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never forget me ; and May will grieve as deeply 
as ever a sister grieved for a brother. But there 
is love of another sort, that must speedily put a 
brother's love in the background, and May's time 
to learn it has already ' 

Maurice cut him short. 

He had heard enough on that theme already. 
A little more, and, to the keen eye of a fellow- 
sufferer, he must needs stand self-betrayed; and 
with unspeakable repugnance he shrank (he, the 
depository of another man's hapless secret) from 
baring his own even to the gaze of a friend. 

^ Hold a minute, and listen to me.' 

He had not meant to be thus precipitate, had 
meant, instead, to approach his subject with much 
grave diplomatic caution ; but the instinct of self" 
preservation strong within him swept caution to the 
winds, and with an abruptness which, while it was 
far more effective from a dramatic point of view, 
was from a practical one scarce more harmful, he 
entered straightway on his task ; and presently, in 
what form of phrase he was all unconscious, had 
disburdened himself of the tale he had come to tell. 

Alas, poor Percy ! As he listened to this 
strange disclosure, wherein so obviously the frank- 
ness of the narrator was at odds with the keen 
desire to suppress all that could give him pain, a 
throng of wild emotions in turn swayed and rent 
him; joy and anguish, and manly pride and 
mortal weakness, all warring in ill-matched con- 
flict; manly pride that said no boon like this 
should be wrung from pity ; mortal weakness that 
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would yet grasp it, and with liuiigiy hand too, as 
of a beggar clutching alms. 

' My God ! this is a terrible temptation. Why 
has she done it ? When I knelt to her, like the 
abject wretch that I am, she scorned me; and 
now ' 

* She never scorned you, Percy. She is full of 
wild romance, poor child, and she thinks that her 
heart is broken, and that she can never love any 
one again. She never scorned you ; and it will be 
your own fault if you do not teach her to love you 
in the end.' 

Percy raised his head, a momentary gleam of 
hope lighting up his sad blue eyes. 

* Do you think it, Maurice ? do you really think 
it? What would you do? You would never 
take a woman, knowing that it was through pity 
only she became your wife ? ' 

* What I might do is beside the question. The 
woman I love is never likely to put me to the 
test. I — I mean that — No two people ever think 
alike on this head, Percy. Take heart of grace, 
lad, and do not lose your good luck for the sake of 
a scruple. No woman ever loved a man the better 
for his wanting courage to put his fortune to the 
touch.' 

* She does it through pity only. She will never 
love me.' 

He rose and began to pace the room with hasty 
strides. 

* If you knew what it is to suffer as I have 
suffered, you, too, would pity me. I have loved 
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lier from the first hour that I saw her ; loved her 
with a love that was more like sudden madness^ 
like a doom, like the working out of a curse ! It 
is the working of a curse; my father said so. 
Heaven help him ! he said bitter things against 
her in his rage, but he never meant them. He 
was miserable at the thought of losing me ; and, 
in his misery, he humbled himself to her in the 
hope to save me, and he humbled himself in vain, 
^nd that half-maddened him. It is a doom, 
Maurice ; it *s a curse, for, to win her, I would 
sell my soul even now. In the hope to win her, I 
was false even to youy for I thought that it was 
jou whom she loved ; and yet ' 

So far Maurice had listened in silence; too 
astounded at this weird revelation, this unveiling 
of a tragical passion, that could transform the fra- 
gile creature before him to the semblance of a fallen 
spirit, to think to arrest him in his wild speech. 
But at the mention of this strange delusion, at the 
thought that another woman could ever have been 
supposed to love, or be beloved by himself, the 
strings of his tongue were on the instant loosed. 

With a strong hand he grasped Percy, and 
drew him back to the couch. 

' Hush, Percy, hush ! or I will think you mad 
outright. What does it matter if you were false 
to me ? Heaven knows there is nothing I would 
not give to see you happy; and if you can be 
happy with her, I will forgive you, though even 
you had wronged me twice as much.' 

He strove to speak lightly, in his eagerness to 
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allay the excitement, of which it needed no warn- 
ing to tell him the ill effects. It never struck 
him that his impulsive speech was a model of the 
* palpable obscure ' in composition ; that its mean- 
ing, so transparent to his own mind, admitted of at 
least as many interpretations as the speech itself 
had listeners. Neither was he aware that the lat- 
ter could be spoken of in the plural number, until 
the closing of a door behind him caused him to 
look round quickly, when he saw May standing 
by his side. 

Scarcely conscious of what he did, he put out 
his hand to hold her back. 

^ Leave uiS, May. He — another time ' 

Percy stopped him : — 

' Let her stay. She is the only one who knowa 
me in these moods, Maurice. Let her stay. Let 
me tell her now.* 

Without a word Maurice turned away, and,, 
crossing to the low, wide window, opened it, and 
went out. 

Mechanically he took his way down a sloping 
path, which led by many a winding to a flower- 
grown arbour, fashioned in long days ago by Percy 
and himself; and, entering it, threw himself on the 
rustic bench that lined the walls, and, with his 
head bowed forward on the table — -in his blindness 
he failed to note that on the said table were strewn 
sundry dainty articles that told of feminine occu- 
pation at no remote date — fell to trembling, a& 
people do, or rather as it is popularly supposed 
that they would do, at sight of a ghost. 
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He felt miserably faint and ill, heart-sick too 
and appalled, at the oncoming of the wild tide of 
passion that threatened to sweep over him ; to beat 
him low as it had beaten this other, until he too 
should grovel at a woman's feet, and cry for mercy ; 
he who but an hour since had spumed such a 
thought from him in his pride ! 

Alas for the strength in which he had gloried ! 
In that hour of mortal weakness he would have 
knelt at her feet, had she stood before him ; would 
have prayed her in pity to him, to turn from 
this stranger, who wooed her for her gold's sake 
only, and be true to him whom she had lured on 
by a fatal spell to love her, with a love that must 
be with him until he die. Even now he would go 
to her ; even jiow he would tell her this, and 

But, in the same instant in which the wild 
thought fashioned itself, there came another that 
swiftly stilled his throbbing pulses, and chilled the 
fire from out his burning heart and brain. 

May Grace loved this man, this radiant mortal, 
who had come to her clothed in all the glowing 
hues of youth, and hope, and love. In her eyes he 
was no sordid fortune-hunter, no lackland suitor, 
who needed her gold to repair his state. To her 
he was a hero, a demigod ; while this other, of 
whose mad folly she was all unconscious, was sim- 
ply Maurice Cronin, the son of James Cronin and 
his peasant wife! one to whom she had ever 
been kind, for the easy reason that it was *her 
nature to ; ' but on whom, save as her brother's 
friend, and the chance companion of herself in 
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cliildhoody she had never dreamed of wasting^ 
thought. 

This soothing conclusion once arrived at, he 
sat very quiet ; the rash impulse to go forth -and 
tempt his fate crushed out for ever ; the coward 
one, to turn and fly, held in check only by a sense 
of bodily weakness ; by a species of torpor, that, 
creeping stealthily on, in the wake of the emotions, 
manifold and painful, that had assailed him from 
the moment of his return, at last held him inert 
and passive, as very a captive as though tied down 
with visible cords. 

Presently, as the trance-like sensation deep- 
ened, there began to float before him, as before 
the mind of the dreamer, a throng of scenes and 
images, varied and multiform as the experiences 
of the chequered life which they reproduced ; his 
childhood's days of penury and suffering, days 
when he would nestle to his mother's side for 
warmth, and hide his face in her lap that she 
might not see the tears that hunger was forcing 
to his eyes ; the old cottage homestead with its 
cosy hearth, where he used to sit on winter even- 
ings, basking in the ruddy fire-glow, while listen- 
ing, entranced, to the wondrous fairy tales of which 
Martha had such goodly store ; tales which, though 
many and of marvellous construction, were yet so 
oft repeated, that in time he became the more 
skilled raconteur of the two, and in turn could 
repeat them all to her. 

Then, thronging swiftly around him, came a 
group of figures, strange, discordant elements 
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to be thus commingled ! Dr Egan, Woodward, 
Grimes, May Grace ! May kneeling at the sick 
man's feet, just as now he had seen her kneel at 

Percy's. Was it Percy or Woodward ? or It 

mattered not which, for the face was the same in 
both, pain-drawn, and white, and wild ; and May 

was the same No. May was an angel ; a 

spirit that glided past him when he strove to grasp 
her, and melted from him into empty air. 

And then, looming grim and giant-like from 
out the darkness, stood forth Arthur Wylde, his 
voice more in pathos than in scorn, as he told of the 
vanished locket ; of the evil-omened thing that had 
fallen from him amid the old scenes, after clinging 
to him for long years, like the burden of a curse ! 

The locket ! Ay, that was it ! Why had he 
not seen it sooner ? 

With a dreamer's bland ignoring of inconse- 
quences, a dreamer's calm acceptance of incon- 
gruities, he accepted the fact, which at thought of 
the locket became manifest to his mind. 

The face in the locket and the face of Nina 
Desmond; Nina Desmond as he had seen her 
that morning, high-wrought, impassioned, muse- 
like ; they were one and the same ! How was 
it that the likeness, so patent to all other eyes, 
had never until now struck his ? And one and 
the same, by consequence, was the wondrous Nina 
of the olden times, the woman who had ' spoiled 
Wylde's life,' of whose fair fame he had spoken 
slightingly, of whose history Martha's own words 
had proclaimed her cognizant ; one and the same. 
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by consequence, was she with the wife so passion- 
ately bewailed by Woodward ; the wife whom the 
same fell monsters who had entrapped him, had 
murdered with their slanderous lies. 

He was fully awake, fully conscious now ; every 
pulse throbbing high, the blood rushing in a tide 
to his brain, with the shock of this overwhelming 
conviction; the horror of being again called to 
wrestle with the grievous spirit of suspicion, 
which years ago he had told himself that he had 
exorcised for evermore. 

His mother and Arthur Wylde cognizant of 
the history of the woman whom Woodward had 
called iis wife! So far he had learned at the 
outset; no added circumstance was needed to 
perfect his knowledge of that point. But that 
this woman should be Wylde's all-fatal cousin; 
the same whose faithlessness had sent him forth 
a wanderer; to whom, and not to poor simple 
Martha, he owed the wreck of his manhood^s 
prime! 

From the hour in which, in answer to his one 
momentous question, ^ Was the name of the man 
who wronged you Arthur Wylde ? ' he had had 
for answer Woodward's emphatic ^No,* Maurice 
had sturdily resolved to crush down all suspicion ; 
not alone never for an instant to harbour thought 
dishonouring to his mother and her early friend, 
but even to eradicate from his mind, if it might 
be, the remembrance of the strange colloquy that 
had so bewfldered him. 

Possibly it would be rash to assert that with 
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this last-named condition of Ms stringent com- 
pact he had been able to comply quite literally. 
But, nevertheless, aided in his efforts by the rapid 
growth of a new feeling towards his stranger 
guardian (a feeling of confidence and affection 
that quickly came to supersede his first involun- 
tary repulsion and mistrust), he taught himself 
ere long the difficult art of repressing surmise ; of 
reining in at will such restive thoughts, as, strive 
his best, would ever and again break loose, and 
seek an outlet through this, his one dark mental 
eul de sac. And in process of time it had come to 
pass, that he had gained such mastery of himself, 
that side by side with the remembrance of that 
imforgotten scene, would ever rise up another, as 
deeply borne in upon him now ; the remembrance, 
namely, of the fateful hour when, freed from the 
burden of an awful fear, he had registered a soul- 
felt vow to refrain from questioning ; and to leave 
to Time's interpreting, the dubious oracle, which it 
was but too manifest that no skill of his could 
«ver help him to make clear. 

Ay, he had done all this in the past ; and in 
doing it had lulled himself into a sense of security, 
had flattered himself that duty was the motive - 
power by which he was impelled. But now, with 
suspicion again affixing its snake-like fangs upon 
him, the self-repression of that time past seemed 
utter cowardice ; his high-souled trust, mere idiot 
weakness, the blind reliance of the duped on those 
who dupe. 

He bowed his face upon his hands and shivered. 

VOL. II. 6 
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His mother and Arthur Wylde ! Was he- 
mad, or had some devilish arts assailed him, that 
he should dare, even in thought, to cast aspersion 
upon them? Was there in this very name of 
I^ina Desmond a spell to drive men mad ? a fatal 
charm possessed of power to bereave them of all 
sense? 

In the grievous perturbation of the moment he 
tittered his thoughts aloud; a thing he was as little 
prone to do, as the most impassive among mortals 
could desire. 

* Nina Desmond ! My God ! the very name is 
destined to be fatal. There is something in it that 
drives men mad, else why ^ 

But Fate had relegated the soliloquy to the 
class fragmentary ; for ere the soliloquist could 
round it for a fitting close, a slight rustle close by 
caused him to look up ; when, with a sensation of 
such complex character as must utterly defy 
analysis, he found that his singular outburst had 
had a listener ; although fortunately for what little 
self-possession still remained to him, he was all 
imconscious, that again out of his own mouth, had 
' confirmation strong ' of her grave delusion been 
borne to the reluctant ears of May Grace ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

t 

MAURICE ! ' 
At sound of his name Maurice rose, feelings 
on a sudden rather desperate, rather like to some 
wild animal brought unexpectedly to bay, and 
ready to spring forth and rend its pursuers, than 
to the courteous and humane young soldier, that 
hitherto he had proved himself to be. 

And yet the pursuer was in this case nowise 
formidable ; nowise of that awful aspect before 
which the most lionlike might shrink and tremble. 
Rather was she of the rarer type of her whom even 
the forest king himself might tamely follow, though 
fettered by nought stronger than a chain of 
flowers, as she stood, her presence, like the gentle 
Una's, making sunshine in the shady place ; her 
face, the face of a pitying angel, save for the wist- 
fulness that spoke a habitant of earth ; her blue 
eyes those of a pitying tcomany than which, when 
the pity whereof they speak is akin to aught else 
than love, there is nothing half so bitterly intoler- 
able; nothing that the brittle pride of male 
humanity can less patiently endure. 
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Alas, poor Maurice ! this was not the fair snow 
maiden of yesterday, who had chilled him with 
her soulless smile. This was a worse thing far. 
This was the May of the dreamlike past, earnest, 
truthful, tender; the sister May, who, penitent 
for the error into which pride had led her, had 
come here to make peace with her one-time 
brother, to proffer to him again the sister-love 
from which his very soul recoiled. 

In the fierce impatience of his suppressed feel- 
ing (had flight been possible he would have fled ; 
but, standing in the leafy opening. May ob- 
structed his path) he spoke out the first words 
that came to his lips ; spoke them harshly, too, 
scarcely conscious of either their import or their 
tone. 

* Why have you come to torture me ? What 
is it that has brought you here ? ^ 

A shadow crossed May's face ; tears brimmed 
to her eyes. 

'Percy asked me to bring you to him. I 
would have waited, but — ^I am sorry — I did not 
mean ' 

She was turning away, the tears fairly brim- 
ming over now, when Maurice sprang forward, and 
grasped her hand. 

* Good Heaven ! What a brute I am ! For- 
give me, May. I did not know what I was say- 
ing. You do not know what was passing in my 
mind.' 

He drew her back into the arbour, and placed, 
ier on the seat. 
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'Forgive me,' he repeated. *I did not 
know what I was saying. I am very miser- 
able/ 

May made an effort to regain composure ; no 
easy thing for even the most placable of woman- 
kind to accomplish, while in the presence of an 
emotion, which she attributes to the power of a 
rival. 

'There is nothing to be forgiven,' she said 
gently ; * I should have taken care not to intrude 
on you. I should have waited until you came 
back to us of your own accord ; but Percy was 
so impatient that I feared to excite him, and be- 
sides ' 

a wiU go to him. If he wants me, "why 
should I not go to him at once ? ' 

May coloured, and a resentful gleam brightened 
her eye as she rose, and in turn laid a restraining 
hand on his. 

* Spare me a few minutes, please. There is a 
subject that I must speak to you about ; and as I 
may not have so good an opportunity again, I had 
better speak about it now.' 

She paused a moment, struggling to master 
the sudden anger which her companion's strange 
discourtesy had provoked; then went on more 
equably: — 

* I cannot tell it to you here, because we might 
be overheard, but if you will come down with me- 
to the meadow path, we can speak there freely. I 
will not seek to detain you long.' 

She led the way as she spoke, towards a path 
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that, skirting the rere of the arbour, wound its 
way down the wooded hill-side until it termin- 
ated in a fair expanse of meadow at the base; 
Maurice, silently following, in a state of mind, to 
which none that had hitherto found a place in his 
experiences could furnish a satisfactory parallel. 

What was he about to be called npon to listen 
to now ? Already that morning he had had an 
added proof, over and above the one with which 
his own case had supplied him, that anent the 
' course of true love ' the poet's words were des- 
tined ever to be prophetic. Was he about to give 
€ar now to another such strange recital ? He had 
-ever been more to May than he had been to Nina ; 
more a brother, more an ally ; and he was bound 
to her, too, by the bond of a fateftd secret, such 
bond as could exist between him and no other 
woman on the earth. Was May, too, about to 
make him confidant, perhaps ambassador, as Nina 
had done ? An ordeal of some sort unquestionably 
awaited him. Was this what Fate had ruled 
that it should be ? 

He had not time to indulge in any lengthened 
surmise, for a few minutes' rapid walking brought 
them to the foot of the wooded declivity ; and now, 
on reaching the level sward beneath. May spoke : — 

' Let us walk up and down here, where no one 
can come near without our seeing them. I . have 
been terribly frightened, Maurice. Do not laugh 
at me when I tell it to you, but I have a feeling, a 
presentiment, that some great calamity is about to 
<;ome upon us ; just such a feeling as I remember 
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having long ago before we lost poor mamma. I 
want you to help me, to advise me, Maurice. I can 
^sk advice from nobody but you/ 

Little though he loved the roU fraternal so 
obviously about again to be allotted to him, 
Maurice's heart thrilled as he listened to the old 
familiar phrase, the soft appealing tones that 
spoke of unbroken trust in him ; and, led by an 
impulse, to the full as brotherly as any that pre- 
viously had swayed him, he put his arm round 
the girl as she paused, pale and trembling, and 
drew her close to his side, all remembrance of his 
imknown rival for the moment swept utterly from 
his mind. 

For that moment only. In the next came back 
the memory of all that stood between them ; the 
pride of birth, the wealth, the love for another 
man ! came in time to restrain the tell-tale words 
that rushed unbidden to his lips, to make him 
substitute for the impassioned outburst that had 
nigh escaped him, the few cold measured sen- 
tences, which were all that in lieu of it he could 
command. 

* You know that I am entirely at your service. 
If I can in any manner aid you, May — Miss Grace, 
I shall be but too happy to ' 

May looked up at him, flushed and startled, 
her lips quivering like those of a grieved child. 

*I have wounded you, Maurice. I have 
vexed you. You cannot forgive me for one cold 
word/ 

She had wounded him, liaH cut Jiim to the 
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heart, and had seen him wince too. It was idle 
to deny that it was so, and yet it irked him: 
grievously to be called on to admit the truth. 

' You are mistaken. You have done nothing.' 

* Ah ! but I have, though. I can see it now. 
You cannot blindfold me.^ 

She drew herself free of his encircling arm, 
and stood before him, as fair a picture of penitence 
as ever disarmed the wrath of mortal man. 

*0 Maurice, if I had known yesterday what 
I know to-day ! If I had foreseen that you should 
have to suffer all this pain, I ' 

With a quick impatient gesture he stopped 
her, the colour flaming darkly to his face. 

' No more, if you please ! When I want 
your pity I will ask for it. At present I only 

pray you to refrain from mocking me; to 

Tell me what you would have me do, and let me 

go.' 
^ It was not in Sir HugVs gentle daughter, 

with pride perhaps the chiefest item in her 
heritage, to brook tamely such an outrage as 
this. 

She had been forbearing and meek and 
womanly throughout all, save for that one su-^ 
preme moment when, conscious that she was 
most ' struck home,' she had instinctively obeyed 
the impulse that prompts us to resort to 'cun- 
ning ; ' had bucklered herself in pride and cold- 
ness, in order that no eye should see how terribly 
she winced beneath the blow. But meekness 
and womanly forbearance might not last for 
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ever. One must draw the line somewhere, or 
elect to forfeit self-respect ; and in that instant 
pride clamoured loudly, that the limit where 
the line must needs be drawn, had now been 
reached. 

Without further word she turned and left 
him ; crossed the strip of greensward that lay 
between, and, vouchsafing no backward glance, 
began rapidly to remount the hill. 

Midway up the ascent she paused, smitten 
with a sudden sense of ingratitude. 

This poor Maurice, whom but yesterday she 
had seen aglow with a lover's enthusiasm, in the 
first rapturous moment of reunion with the girl, 
who had efiaced lier paler image from his heart ! 
this same Maurice, aglow with a lover's rapture 
no longer, had come here to-day to resign her 
whom until that hour he had fondly believed to 
be all his own. — She was fairly imaginative, was 
our pretty May, and already she had all the parts 
of the story accurately dovetailed, fashioned with 
aggravating nicety, to fit the theory she had so 
speedily educed. — He had come here to-day to 
resign Nina Desmond, though at the cost of hi& 
whole lifers happiness ; and he had come to do it 
for the sake of his boyhood^s friend; of Percy, 
whom they both loved so dearly, whose hourly 
declining had caused her many a keen pang. 

This was no time to let pride gain the ascend- 
ant, to resent unkindness or even rudeness, while 
he was crushed down by disappointment ; while 
he was smarting beneath a bitter pain such as ne 
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man, and the best and bravest of them she knew 
were sorry sufferers^ could be expected to bear pa- 
tiently, and make no sign. 

She had erred in proffering him sympathy at 
such a moment ; had forgotten in her tenderness 
for him, how grievous an infliction would be pity 
if extended to herself. She would go back to him 
now and make friends with him. She would not 
let anger come between them, in the first hour in 
which he had ever tried her, in which he had ever 
had to crave forbearance at her hands. 

Scarcely less impulsive than he was, for all 
the thin icing of reserve that veiled her true 
character from a casual eye, she turned again as 
this last gracious thought presented itself; and 
pausing not to give time for any cooler arriere 
pens^e to overrule it, began again to retrace her 
steps. 

On gaining the low ground, Maurice was no 
longer to be seen ; but, hurrying along the 
meadow path at a breathless pace, she soon came 
upon him, just as awhile past she had come upon 
him in the arbour, seated, with his face buried in 
his hands, on a fallen tree ; the same spot, the 
same tree, close to .the outskirts of the Chase, 
where, on a certain memorable day of long ago, 
she had spoken gentle counsel to the perturbed 
ears of Arthur Wylde. 

She was spared the pain, if such she would 
have deemed it, of being the first to make over- 
tures of reconciliation ; for at sound of her step 
Maurice rose, and came towards her. 
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* Forgive me, May. I said already forgive me, 
because I am very miserable. I have only the 
^ame beggar's plea to put in now.' 

* I have come back to make friends, Maurice. 
I had no right to leave you for a few hasty 
words.' 

* I had no right to say them.' 

He drew her unresisting to a place by his side 
on the moss-grown seat : — 

' You had wounded me, May ; you had cut me 
to the heart, although I very much doubt if you 
know in what. If I tell you the reason, will you 
promise not to hate me ? ' 

May nodded. 

* I make the confession by way of amends, and 
by way of precaution too, for, when once you 
know the weak place in my armour, you are too 
generous to press upon it. Do you know, May, 
that since I have sat here I have suffered torments? 
I came home expecting to find that — I Re- 
member that outside my own home I have no one 
but Percy and you ; and when I found I had lost 
you ' 

He spoke in a rambling imconnected fashion, 
much as one might do on awaking from a fitful 
sleep, ere yet dreams and waking thoughts were 
clearly dissevered; and he started from his subject, 
too, and paused as though uncertain how to pro- 
ceed ; seeing which, and fearing as to what digres- 
sions his errant mood might lead him into. May 
deemed it wise to help him with a word : — 

'You have not told me why it was that you 
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felt so wounded, Maurice. What was it that gave^ 
the sting to so Kght a word ? ' 

* Do you remember the day we parted, May,^ 
somewhere close by here ? I was a boy then, and, 
I am afraid, a very presumptuous one. I knew 
nothing of the ways of the world, or, what comes- 
to the same thing, I knew them in theory only ; 
and we had been so much to one another, you and 
I and Percy, so like brothers and sister, that I 
had come to forget that the world saw any differ- 
ence between us. Well, yesterday, when you met 
me, so cold and self-possessed, when you called 
me Mr Cronin^ I took it that the world had taught 
you its lesson ; that you had learned that between 
the daughter of Sir Hugh Grace, and the son of 
my parents, there lay a barrier which I was not 
to be permitted to overstep, and ' 

He broke off, the colour slowly overspreading 
his face as he became conscious, absolutely for the 
first time since he had sat there, that these were 
his most secret thoughts that he was thus disclos- 
ing ; the bitter maddening thoughts that he would 
cut his tongue out, ere it should knowingly utter a 
syllable to betray. 

* That is not what I meant,' he stammered ; 
* my head is all confused to-day. I hardly know 
what I am saying.' 

He loosed the girl's hands and turned from 
her abruptly, tears of sheer pain and mortification 
starting to his eyes. 

May looked on aghast. 

She had heard of men suddenly losing their 
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wits through love, and becoming on the instant the 
victims of some pitiable delusion ; and had long ago 
arrived, too, at certain sweeping conclusions con- 
cerning the mental and moral calibre, of the indi- 
viduals thus singularly affected, never dreaming 
that the first on whom she should have to test the 
justness of such conclusions would be Maurice 
Cronin; he who was the one man living, of 
whom she would have deemed it safe to give as- 
surance, that ?/^zsuccessful love should form no 
episode in his career. 

One further effort she made to retain com- 
posure, but the effort was a failure ; and then she 
did what, had she done it earlier, had simply 
hurried on the climax of their interview, burst 
into an irrepressible passion of tears. 

She could hardly have done a wiser thing had 
she planned it, which, in justice to her rare sim- 
plicity, we asseverate that she had not. 

Dazed and perturbed though he was, Maurice 
proved himself equal to the occasion. In an 
instant his arm was around her, the Hamlet mood 
was dispelled, and he was himself again, prompt, 
earnest, clear-headed ; above all, deeply ashamed 
and penitent for the consequences, which his want 
d temper and self-command had provoked. 

* May, my darling, what have I said to you ? 
I am a brute, a savage, but I did not mean it. I 
was hardly in my right mind. Forgive me ! ' 

With no thought now of his happy rival, he 
bent over her, and, smoothing the bright hair 
from her forehead, kissed her, sealing by the act 
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the new bond, which he must perforce enter into 
with his adverse fate. 

There was no use in resisting further, since 
already his first frantic struggles had brought 
trouble and defeat. As well accept at once the 
part assigned him ; as well train himself to look 
upon this girl as upon a sister, since plainly it was 
evident, that a brother's was the place he filled in 
her regard. 

*My dear little sister, I know now that I 
wronged you; that it was not pride that made 
you act so. And yet you were very cold to me, 
May; very unlike the warm-hearted little girl who 
had promised never to forget me. What else 
could I set your coldness down to except pride ? ' 

This was very hard on May, doubly hard, 
coming in the same hour in which her proffered 
sjrmpathy had been rejected; in which he had 
passionately adjured her not to mock him, when 
her sole thought was to speak comfort to him in 
his pain. 

To speak then, even to raise her head, might 
be to risk self-betrayal ; and so she sat silent and 
passive, her face still hidden on his shoulder; 
until presently, finding that no answer was likely 
to reward his waiting, Maurice went on, making 
an effort to speak in a lighter tone : — 

*Now that I have expended all my bad 
temper, and have been forgiven for it — You have 
forgiven me. May, haven't you ? it is time I should 
remember to ask what it was that you brought 
me here to listen to. You said that you were 
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frightened, and that you wanted me to help you. 
You know that I will help you, dear, if I had ta 
' fight a score of giants in your behalf/ 

May looked up, grateful that any theme, how- 
ever painful, could be found to turn the tide of con- 
versation another way. 

* I was frightened, Maurice. I am frightened 
still; and the worst is, I dare not move lest I 
should do mischief. I can ask advice of nobody 
but you.' 

* And you shall have it, May. But first you 
must tell me what it is to be about.' 

* To be sure, I could tell it to the doctor or to 
Captain Wylde/ May continued, unheeding this 
interruption; *but they are both of them even 
more impulsive than you are ; and they would talk 
of justice too, and of a great many things that I do 
not want to have anything to do with in this case. 
But you would help me in any way I asked you, 
Maurice ? You would forgive a great deal to — 
at least you would not seek to do harm^ to the man 
who has saved my life ? ' 

* Saved your life! In Heaven^s name, child, 
don't talk riddles ! What do you mean ? ' 

* I have seen the man whom they accuse of the 
murder ; the man trho came to your mother's cot-^ 
tags on the night I first saw you.' 

Maurice leaped from his seat with a cry. 

* Grimes ! ' 

'Hush! do not speak the name aloud. Sit down, 
and listen to me. I must make haste, for I pro- 
mised Percy that I would bring you back quickly^ 
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and/ with a faint effort at a smile, *we have 
already spent so much time quarrelling, that we 
have not a moment to spare. 

'You remember the, old wooden bridge, Maurice, 
yonder, where the river crosses the Chase ? the 
bridge that papa was always threatening to pull 
down, only we would not let him ? ' 

' I do/ 

'Well, this long time past, ever since Nina 
came to the Tower, I had been in the habit of 
driving across it whenever I went to see her. 
Everybody said it was imsafe, and papa had ex- 
pressly forbidden me to go, and I never recollect 
disobeying him in anything else ; but then I liked 
the bridge, because it cut off the steep hill on the 
high road, and for the same reason my ponies liked 
it too ; and, as I generally had Percy with me, I 
did not think that I was running any great risk. 

' Yesterday, on quitting the Tower, I had in- 
tended to go home by the high road ; but, on reach- 
ing the turn, the ponies grew restive, and insisted 
on taking their accustomed way through the wood. 

' I cannot tell what I was thinking of that I 
should have let them take their head, for I ought 
to have remembered that the old bridge had been 
swept away in one of the early floods last spring, 
and that consequently the road through the wood 
involved a round of fully five miles. We were 
from home at the time of the accident, which ac- 
<50imts partly for its having made so little impres- 
:sion on me ; but, in any case, I had forgotten it, 
and so let them have their way ! * 
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* To make a long story short, Maurice, about 
lalf way to the river bank the ponies took fright 
and began running away; and before I could 
realize that I was even in danger, they had dashed 
♦down the steep incline above the bridge, and, 
there being no bridge to receive them, had plunged 
headlong in, dragging the phaeton, and me with 
it, into the stream. 

'I remember giving one terrible cry as the 
water closed over me ; and then I recollect no more 
until I found myself safe on this side of the river, 
with a strange man kneeKng on the ground beside 
me, wringing the water from my clothes and hair.' 

' My God ! And at the very moment I * 

At that very moment when his love was in 
mortal peril, when her life lay at the mercy of this 
blood-stained wretch, he, who would give a thou- 
^and Kves to save her, was weakly bemoaning her 
infidelity ; weakly quailing before a puny sorrow, 
when a giant one had well nigh clutched him in 
its gripe. 

With a shudder, half of remorse, half peni- 
tence, he strained her close to him, as he knelt 
where he had thrown himself at her feet. 

*If I had lost you! If all that I love had 
been taken from me at one blow ! ' 

Another of .those perplexing speeches, of which 
May's ears had already drunk in but too many ; 
which one more cunning far in reading signs, 
might misinterpret as easily as did she. 

If death had snatched from him his sister, in 

the same hour in which he was fated to learn that 
VOL. n. 7 
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another had won from him his love ; in the same 
hour too in which that sister's pride and coldness 
had cut him to the heart ! 

She was greatly moved, inexpressibly touched' 
and softened by his passionate earnestness; by 
those evidences of the depth of his brotherly re- 
gard. But then she was a woman, and as such 
could not refrain from availing herself of so 
tempting an occasion to administer a tiny stab. 

' You would have been sorry for me a little bit^ 
Maurice ? You would have forgiven me then for 
all my pride ? ' 

The answer was an impatient moan, as Maurice 
released her, and again took his place by her side. 

' Tell me the whole story through.' 

' The whole story is soon told. At first I was- 
too confused to notice the man ; but the moment 
he spoke I looked at him, and then recognized him 
at a glance. He is greatly changed, for he has got 
a great thick beard and whiskers of dark red 
mixed with gray ; but I knew him for all that, by 
the sound of his voice, and by the dreadful cast in 
his eye. 

* I was terribly frightened ; for all that I had 
heard about the murder and robbery flashed upon 
me at once, and I made sure that he was going to- 
kill me. But then I remembered that, as he had 
just saved riiy life, he was not likely to do me any 
harm; and, luckily, at the same moment, I thought 
of my poor ponies, and I tookcourage, and begged 
him to leave me, and to go see if he could save 
them, before it was too late. 
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* While he was away I had time to recover my- 
self, and to think ; and then I decided that all I 
had to do was to seem as if I had never seen him 
before, but merely to thank him, and to give him 
what money I had about me, and then make my 
way home. 

^ He was not gone more than ten minutes, and 
when he came back he told me that the ponies 
were all right ; that he had found them struggling 
up the bank at the watering-place, and had cut 
the traces, and set them free ; but that the phaeton 
was smashed, and not worth the trouble of his 
pulling it out. 

' While he was speaking I put my hand in my 
pocket, and found that my purse was safe. But 
when I opened it I saw that I had very little 
money in it, only two sovereigns and a few shil- 
lings ; quite too little to offer him after what he 
had done. 

*I was greatly puzzled for an instant, for I 
knew that he would be afraid to venture near the 
house. But then it occurred to me that if I did 
not bid him come he would perhaps guess the 
truth ; so by way of disarming suspicion I said : 

* " I have no more money than this ; but if you 
will come with me to my father, he will be only 
too happy to reward and thank you. I am Sir 
Hugh Grace's daughter, and " 

*0 Maurice! I shall never forget the awful 
shock I got, when he caught hold of my arm, and 
thrust his horrid face close to mine with a grin : — 

* " You are almost as downy as the young chap 
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that was your pal the night I saw you first. Tou 
know me right well, missy, and I know that you 
know me. I saw it in your face the minute you 
looked up ; but I am not going to harm you for 
that, so long as you keep a quiet tongue in your 
head. You are a right sort, and you would never 
ask to blow upon me, even if I had not stood to 
you just now ; but I warn you, for your own sake, 
don't do it, if you should be tempted to it, or the 
consequences will be what you don't expect. Now 
give me what money you have got, and never 
fret because it is only a trifle. I promise you I'll 
manage to knock a good penny out of to-day's job, 
before I have done." 

' I could not speak a word, but I gave him the 
money ; and then he left me and walked away in 
the direction of the wood ; and as soon as I had 
recovered a little from my last fright, I got up 
and hurried home. 

' Fortunately no one saw me until I had reached 
my own rooms, which are in the turret. Papa 
was away, and Percy was in the library, and 
mamma, being ill, had not come down that day. 
And then it occurred to me that if I could keep 
the whole thing a secret, it would save trouble and 
prevarication ; so I told Susan, my maid, what had 
happened, and how I had been saved by a strange 
man, and I bade her say nothing of it to any one, 
but to send Jenkins to me at once. 

'When Jenkins came, you remember old 
Jenkins the butler, Maurice, he and I held a 
•consultation. I told him that' I was afraid of 
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alarming mamma and Percy, and therefore wanted 
the affair to be hushed up. I said also, what wa» 
no very big fib, that I was afraid papa would scold 
me for disobeying him ; and I made him promise 
that he would have the phaeton put out of sight, 
and the ponies secured and attended to, with as 
little fuss as possible/ 

Here May paused abruptly ; and releasing her 
hands, which, as this recital neared its climax, 
Maurice had again clasped in his, covered her face, 
and shuddered faintly. 

* My poor little bird, no wonder you were ter- 
ribly fluttered ! But now, that the worst is over, 
thank God ! what have you to be frightened at P 
The man had saved your life, so of course we are 
tongue-tied about him, even could we lay hands 
on him, which we could not do. Depend upon it, 
you have seen the last of him.^ 

The sickly pallor of May's face startled him, 
as she raised her head. 

* The worst is not over, Maurice. I told you 
that I had a presentiment of evil, a feeling that 
some great calamity was about to befall us. You 
will call me nervous and fanciful, and yet I cannot 
doubt the evidence of my eyes ; and I was not 
dreaming when I saw it, of that at least I am 
sure. Either I am the victim of some grave de- 
lusion, or else this man. Grimes, the murderer, i& 
at this moment concealed beneath the roof of 
Deverell Chase ! ' 

It was Maurice's turn to stare bewildered now. 
Had the shock for the moment unhinged the 
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girFs mind P Was she raving, or was she, as she 
herself suggested, the victim of some delusion of 
the eyes merely P 

Her next words spoke her sane enough, her 
reasoning powers quite unimpaired. 

' Now you see, Maurice, why it is that I can 
ask help from no one but you. If it be as I say, 
why, some of the servants are surely in collusion 
with him— with a murderer, and in that case, our 
lives are not safe ; and yet to sift the matter is to 
betray him, and that is what I cannot do to the 
man who has saved my life. Help m*e, Maurice. 
Tell me what I ought to do.' 

' You have not yet told me what you saw. May. 
You may be frightened at a phantom, after all.' 

'Ah, I forgot. You must have noticed that 
the moon was very bright last night ; unusually 
bright, even for this season of the year P Did you 
notP' 

Maurice shivered an assent. He was not likely 
to forget the fact after his last night's experience, 
of how aggravatingly the moon in question had 
shone down on his distress. 

'Well, last night, Maurice, I chanced to be 
very sleepless, and as I sat at the window of my 
room, long after every one else had gone to bed, I 
saw Grimes steal out from among the evergreens 
that fringe the top of the ravine ; and, after look- 
ing cautiously around as if to make sure that he 
was not watched, cross to the low, arched door to 
the right — ^I could see it quite plainly, you know, 
for my turret room commands a fall view of it — 
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4ind without a moment's delay push it open and 
go in. 

* At first I was so paralyzed with terror that I 
'Could not think at all. But in a little while I 
began to take courage and to try to persuade my- 
self that it was all a delusion ; that the shock had 
made me nervous and fanciful ; and that, with my 
mind running on the man, and what he had said 
to me, it was easy enough for me to imagine that 
I had actually seen him a second time with my eyes, 

* In any case it was clear to me that I dare not 
raise the alarm, not so much through fear of 
Grimes's threats, as through dread of the conse- 
quences to the man himself, should he be taken. 
So I resolved to wait until to-day, when I could 
get advice from you; or, failing you, from the 
doctor or Captain Wylde.^ 

* But why not tell your doubts to your father, 
May, confiding to him, at the same time, the ob- 
ligation this wretch has laid you under ? Surely 
he is the fittest * 

' They are doubts no longer, Maurice. Early to- 
day I went to examine the doorway, in order to see if 
I could discover any evidence that the whole thing 
had been other than an hallucination, and, unfor- 
tunately, I found evidence enough. You know 
the door I mean? the low-arched one with the 
curious old inscription on the centre stone above 
itP It had been a long time disused, because^ 
-although it is far removed from their new quarter, 
the servants complained, it seems, that it caused a 
taught; so much so that last winter there was some 
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talk of building it up altogether. In any case, I 
know it was disused ; for only yesterday, in goings 
to inspect some new rock-work that had been 
placed at the head of the ravine, I stopped to look 
at the inscription, and I noticed that close to the- 
ground the door was all damp and moss-covered ;. 
and that the ivy, which formerly used to be kept 
cut quite close and trim, had grown ever so long^ 
and straggling, and in some places had even begun 
to cling to the door itself. 

* Well, to-day the ivy stems adhering to the 
door are snapped across, the earth at the base ia 
disturbed, and, strongest proof of all, Maurice, 
from the spot where I saw Grimes appear, straight 
up to the door, there are footprints ; large foot-^ 
prints, marked here and there with fresh brown 
clay, the heavy, moist clay of the ravine, which 
clings to one's feet like mortar, after there has^ 
been any rain.' 

Maurice laughed. 

'You would make no mean detective, May.^ 
But seriously, my dear girl, the more convinced 
I am that you are not labouring imder a delusion, 
the more I see the necessity of at once informing^ 
Sir Hugh. This is too grave a thing for you 
or me to meddle with without authority from' 
him.' 

* You do not know papa ! he is so stem, and 
so bent on having justice done. He will listen to 
no compromise ; and if I should be the means of 
destroying this wretched man, if he should suffer 
through me for perhaps the only generous actions 
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he ever did, I could never raise my head agaiiii 
Maurice. I should die/ 

' Yet, on the other hand, May, to live under 
the roof with one who is harbouring a murderer, 
and that is the one conclusion to which your story 
leads us, to do this is neither merciful nor just. 
Remember, it is not your own life only, but your 
father's and Percy's, the lives of the entire house- 
hold, in fact, that you endanger by silence; 
whereas, by disclosing the facts to Sir Hugh, you 
put him in a position to dislodge Grimes and his 
accomplice at once, which, if you will entrust the 
affair to me, I engage that he will do, without 
troubling justice, popularly so called, to lend a 
hand.' 

' You think you can do this, Maurice P You 
think you can relieve me of this horrible fear that 
seems already as if it had been pressing on me for 
years P' 

' I know I can ; for, before I tell my story, I 
shall take good care to make my own terms. Have 
no fear about papa, darling. Sir Hugh is not all 
out such a Brutus but that he will bring himself 
to dispense with justice, against the man who ha& 
preserved you to him.^ 

May looked up, grateful and reassured. 

^What should I have done without you, 
Maurice P You are so prompt and resolute ; and 
no trouble of your own ever seems to prevent you 
being able to help others in their need. It was 
Heaven sent you back to me now, when I feel that 
I shall need some friend at hand to keep my 
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•courage from oozing away entirely ; some one who 
will be able to think for me, when I am too fright- 
ened to think for myself.' 

Viewed from one stand-point, this was all very 
sweet and soothing; very pleasant for a fond 
brother to listen to from a loving sister's lips. 
To Maurice it was neither sweet nor soothing ; 
rather it was bitter with the bitterness of the 
waters of Marah, although no Indian brave could 
have swallowed down a like draught with face 
more unmoved than was his, as he rose, and drew 
her arm through his. 

' Let us come back to the house now, or else 
Percy may get suspicious. I must wait and see 
Sir Hugh before I leave, for this is not a thing 
that can be neglected an hour longer. I must 
manage to speak to him alone.' 

' You will find papa greatly changed, Maurice; 
much older-looking, and troubled, and worn. He 
has grieved terribly about Percy. I think that 
the fear of losing Percy is breaking his heart.' 

There was silence for awhile, as they moimted 
the steep hill-side, hand in hand. At length, 
when they had reached a spot where the shadows 
fell thickest around them. May took courage and 
plunged straight into the subject nearest her mind. 

'I am stunned and bewildered at what has 
passed to-day, Maurice. I never knew, never 
even suspected, that Nina and Percy cared for one 
another ; and yet I am not stupid, and I have 
seen them together almost daily, for months at 
a time.' 
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The same leafy covert that screened her per- 
turbation, hid from view Maurice's face of blank 
surprise. 

May not to have been the confidante of this 
most pitiful of love tales ! May to be ignorant 
of the lengths to which her proud father had gone, 
to secure a reluctant bride for his son ! ignorant, 
too, that the failing health, the melancholy she 
had now so long witnessed, were the effects of 
imrequited love ! 

In the intensity of his surprise, he remained 
silent ; proof conclusive, if May needed further 
such, that the theme was one he could not yet 
bring himself to discuss with calmness. 

And presently, walking with somewhat of a 
mended speed, the pair had emerged from out 
the shadows, and crossing the sunlit space that 
lay between, found themselves in front of the 
house. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THAT the Fates were disposed to be just a little* 
bit hard upon liim was Maurice's internal con- 
viction, when, on re-entering the house, he found 
that, if he would communicate with Sir Hugh, 
and to do so was now become a matter of para- 
mount importance, he must postpone his departure 
from the Chase, and thereby prolong, perhaps in- 
definitely, what, in the present crisis of his feelings, 
was to him a state of intolerable constraint and 
pain of mind. 

To May, on the contrary, the news imparted 
by Percy, namely, that Sir Hugh had, on leaving 
home, announced his intention not to return until 
late in the evening, brought with it the agreeable 
sensation of a respite ; a respite none the less 
acceptable that it involved a continuance of the 
companionship of the individual whom, even as 
the disconsolate lover of another woman, she was 
fain, in the depths of her poor little troubled heart, 
to acknowledge, that it was pleasure imspeakable 
to her to behold. 

* Driven off to E has he, and will not be^ 

back until after eight P ' said Maurice, in answer 
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to Percy's statement. 'That is denced unluckj, 
for I wanted to speak to liim particularly. I 

wanted to ^ He paused for a fitting reason, 

and lackily found one ready-made to hand : ' I 
wanted to consult him on a point that the doctor 
was speaking to me about last night. Old Mrs 
' Oronin is at last going to die, it seems ; and, as 
I am bound to have nothing to do with any one 
of the name, I should wish to have a chat with 
Sir Hugh on the head of it, as he has already 
taken a good deal of trouble on my account' 

' Why not stay with us until he comes back, 
then? May, and you, and I, can dine cosily 
together, and have a grand time of it, such as 
we used to have in the old days, when, somehow 
or other, Maurice, the world seemed a jollier place 
than it does now. Why -not stay ? ' 

' For two reasons. The first is, that I am not 
apparelled as a civilized man should be, to sit to 
dinner. Secondly, I am a novelty yet awhile at 
home, and they will miss me, possibly even they 
may sulk a little, if I absent myself too long.' 

^ Oh, nonsense ! May will not mind your coat ; 
and as to sulks, we all know too much of the 
Tower menage to be imposed on by so flimsy an 
excuse as that. Ask him to stay. May. It is 
long since we have had such a day as this.' 

No instinct prompted May's words, and yet 
they settled the matter on the spot. 

' Do stay, Maurice. We are all alone, Percv 
and I, for mamma is confined to her room, and 
our only guest, Lord Normanton, has gone to 
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meet liis mother^ and will probably not return 
until to-morrow. They can spare you at borne 
for one day/ 

This last item of intelligence produced a 
magical effect. 

For this one afternoon, then, he could have 
May all to himself; could bask in the sunshine 
of her presence, unshadowed by that of a rival. 
For those few golden hours he could lap his per- 
plexed soul in the Elysium of forgetfulness ; could 
know 'delight' face to face, although hereafter 
the memory only of its ' parting smile ' might be 
all that should dwell with him of his fleeting joy. 

We do not purpose gravely to assert that all 
those fine thoughts shaped themselves clearly in 
our young man's jaded brain. But yet some- 
thing like to the essence of them caught fire 
within him, and burned in his troubled eyes ; 
and glowing there, though but fitfully and with 
imcertain gleam, brought the colour to flush many 
a shade the rosier in May Grace's lily cheek. 

But we are not writing a love story, more is 
the pity ! for, although doubtless we should do 
it but indifferently, it would yet be a far more 
genial task than is the inditing of this dry chron- 
icle, of which love must needs at most make but a 
slender portion. 

Wherefore, eschewing rhapsody and senti- 
mentalism, we shall confine ourselves to the bald 
statement that the moments demeaned them- 
selves after the manner of moments in general; 
namely, that they ran themselves very quickly 
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out ; whether * in golden sands/ or in the brick- 
dust-hued materiel by which we are more accus- 
tomed to measure them^ matters little to any 
of those with whom our story has to deal ; that, 
punctually as the great clock in the east turret 
chimed out the first quarter after eighty the sound 
of wheels coming rapidly up the drive, summoned 
Maurice Cronin on the instant back from dream- 
land j woke him up to thorough acute conscious- 
ness that he was again a dweller in the world of 
realities, with one, and that a grave one, of those 
realities demanding prompt and resolute treat- 
ment at his hands. 

He had hardly time to do more than grasp 
this last fact firmly, when the door of the library, 
where they had sat chatting in the glowing sun- 
set, opened, and Sir Hugh entered, and after a 
momentary pause at sight of a stranger, came 
forward with outstretched hand. 

* Maurice Cronin ! My dear boy ! It is a 
pleasure, a great, great pleasure to see you safe 
back with us again.' 

*Ah, you may well say that, sir, when you 
have heard my story. He was born in a lucky 
hour for us all.' 

*In a lucky hour for you, certainly. Why, 
Percy, what has he done to you ? You are your- 
self again, my boy, such as you were before idle 
fancies came to trouble you. What has he done 
to you ? ' 

However changed in other respects, and mani^ 
festly May's words concerning her father were 
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but too true, in his exclusive, all-absorbing love 
towards his son. Sir Hugh Grace was unaltered, 
and unalterable, as was equally manifest to Maurice 
at a glance. 

Percy coloured. 

' Nothing. That is, I will tell you some other 
time. Just look at him, father! Did you ever 
see half so fine a fellow ? over six feet, and built 
like a gladiator. Just look at him, and look at me.' 

' Tut, Percy ! At your old trick of drawing 
comparisons, and always with Maurice, too. 
Why, there is Normanton, a good inch taller 
again, and full as stout a fellow, and yet I never 
hear you envying him.' 

'Pooh! Jfformanton is one of your beauty 
men. No one ever thinks of comparing with 
them.' 

' Ah ! here he comes, to talk for himself,' as the 
door close by, the same through which May had 
come upon them unawares that morning, opened to 
give admission to the individual in question. 

'Why, Normanton, I thought that you were 
fifty miles away by this time ? Have you dropped 
from the clouds, or did the engine bolt with you, 
that you are back again so soon ? ^ 

The new-comer laughed, and coming quickly 
forward put both hands on Percy's shoulders, and 
stood looking down on him with a smile on his 
handsome face; a look of good-himioured, affec- 
tionate protectorship, such as a genial elder 
brother, of stalwart build, might bestow on his 
fragile cadet. 
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'Neither. On driving over to E with 

Sir Hugh, I found a letter awaiting me, with news 
.that my mother was not ready to leave town for 
another day, and that, consequently, I could defer 
my journey until to-morrow. But what news 
have yoii heard, Percy. You are not the same 
-man whoih I left here to-day.' 

Percy coloured again : — 

* The good news that an old friend has come 
to shake me out of my ill temper. I say, Maurice, 
come here. This is Normanton; the very best 
fellow in the world, next to yourself. Captain 
Cronin, Lord Normanton — I am so glad that you 
two should have met.' 

In the interval that had elapsed since Sir Hugh 
had uttered the name of his rival, Maurice had 
had time to recover somewhat from the shock of 
surprise, the sickening pang of irrepressible envy 
(a new feature in the experience of one who, 
though nowise prone to make a pharisaical esti- 
mate of his own merits, yet had ever held himself 
to be specially untainted by that meanest vice), 
which the first sight of that brilliant mortal had 
occasioned. And now as, in answer to Percy's 
summons, he advanced a step, he was quite self- 
possessed enough to note that, at sound of his 
name, Lord Normanton's face altered suddenly ; 
that in the act of extending his hand in response 
to Percy's cordial introduction, he drew it quickly 
back, and with a bend of the head, as slight as 
common courtesy rendered absolutely necessary, 
turned from Percy and joined May, who was still 
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intently studying sunset effects, in the deep bow- 
window, near which he stood. 

This scene, as brief as it was singular, had 
passed unnoted by all save the three actors in it. 
Sir Hugh having a moment previously crossed 
the room to a distant writing table; where, 
having by a sign forced Percy to sifppress all 
demonstration of resentment, Maurice presently 
followed him. 

' Could you spare me a few minutes in private. 
Sir Hugh? I am bound to be at the Tower 
early, and there is a subject on which I would ask 
your advice before I go.' 

Seen thus, in the greyer light, the change in- 
Sir Hugh's face struck him forcibly ; a noble face- 
still, and handsome and high-bred as of yore, but 
yet haggard and aged, as a score of years should 
scarcely have aged the man whom he had last seen 
in his haughty prime. 

* I am quite at your service, my dear lad ; but 
surely you need not leave us so soon ? It is early 
yet, and ' 

*I wish to go. Sir Hugh! I have delayed 
expressly that I might see you. You will oblige- 
me if you can give me five minutes now.^ 

There was a touch of his old hauteur about 
Sir Hugh's bow, as without further words he led 
the way from the room, and into a small study that 
lay beyond it, with a narrow passage running 
between. 

Waiting only to see that the door was securely 
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closed upon them, Maurice plunged into his sub- 
ject forthwith : — 

' Forgive me if I was rather abrupt, Sir Hugh, 
but I have something on my mind that I am 
anxious to be rid of as quickly as possible. I did 
not quite speak the truth, when I said just now 
that I wished to consult you. I wish, on the^ 
contrary, to tell you something that it is necessary 
you should know without delay/ 

Sir Hugh said nothing, being at the moment 
busied in the effort to raise the heavy Venetian 
blind, which, being completely down, steeped the 
little chamber in sombrest shadows. Apparently 
finding the task a fruitless one, he now desisted^ 
and came back to the table by which Maurice stood. 

* Before I tell you my story, sir, I am bound 
to obtain a promise, which I fear you will be 
reluctant to give ; a promise in fact that you will 
forego justice for the sake of ' 

^ This is a long prelude, Maurice. May I ask 
to what it is going to lead ? ' 

The cold, cutting tones of his voice so con- 
trasted with the warmth of his greeting, took 
Maurice considerably aback ; brought to his mind 
on the instant the remembrance of the night of 
their first meeting, and to the scene in which this 
courtly gentleman of later days had confronted 
him, dark and menacing, had addressed him in 
8U3h terms as the seigneur might deem fitting for 
his serf. 

Before he could muster words with which to 
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close the period left unfinished, Sir Hugh spoke 
again ! 

' Stay ! Perhaps I can relieve you of all fur- 
ther embarrassment or responsibility in connection 
with my family affairs. The promise you would 
•exact has reference, I presume, to the very un- 
seemly adventure in which my daughter con- 
trived to involve herself yesterday ; an adven- 
ture from the consequences of which she was 
rescued by an individual who, as you may pos- 
sibly infer, is the very last person to whom I 
would willingly be indebted for her life ? Am I 
right ? ' 

' You are/ 

* From whom did you obtain your information, 
may I ask ? ^ 

* From May herself — from Miss Grace/ 
'And why did not May herself come direct 

to me ? One would think that in such a case as 
this, her father was a fitter person to confide in 
than a stranger. I should have also thought. 
Captain Cronin, that you had known me better 
than to imagine that I would brook interference 

from ^ 

' Upon my soul. Sir Hugh ! ' burst out the 
young man, waxing suddenly wroth at the 
capricious nature of the treatment which it 
seemed fated that he was to be subjected to on 
all hands, ' I think that you are most unjust. 
You cut me short when I attempt to fulfil ^ 
promise, and then you upbraid me with what, if I 
^ere guilty of it, would be gross gratuitous inso- 
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lence on my part ; whereas you might surely know 
that I am the last who ' 

He checked himself in mid career ; then con- 
tinued more calmly : — 

'Forgive me, sir, if I speak with too much 
warmth ; but if you will hear me to the end, you 
will hardlv blame me. 

* To-day, when I came here to visit Percy, 
your daughter took me aside, and told me this 
whole story. It seemed to me quite natural that 
she should seek advice from me, because ' 

He paused to find a substantial reason for her 
trustfulness, and, quite unconscious that the first 
one that came to hand involved a slight inaccuracy, 
went on rapidly : — 

* Because she had known me all her life ; and, 
besides, there was no one else whom she could 
consult with. She feared to speak to you, because 
she had disobeyed you ; and she dreaded, too, that, 
in your horror of this man's crime, you might be 
tempted to overlook the service he had rendered 
her; while on the other hand, to alarm Percy would, 
of course, never answer. She had to choose, then, 
between Dr Egan, and Arthur Wylde, and myself ; 
and she paid me the compliment, a doubtful one at 
my age, of setting me down as the least impetuous 
of the trio, and therefore selected me. 

'At first I was on the point of yielding, though 
most reluctantly, to her entreaties to keep the 
matter secret from you, and to try to deal with it 
myself. But when I learned that he had actually 
got a confederate in your own household ; that at 
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this moment the wretch is actually hidden beneath 
jour own roof ' 

' That what ? ' 

Sir Hugh's teeth met together with a sharp 
sudden ' click/ and his hand, which had been 
resting on the back of a chair, slid downwards, 
^nd came to the table with a leaden weight. 

* That what ? ^ he repeated. 

* No wonder that you are surprised, sir, and 
48hocked too. I could hardly believe it when I 
heard it first ; nor was it until May had herself 
examined the spot, and found unmistakeable 
traces of his presence, that she could credit the 
evidence of her eyes.' 

' May saw this, did she ? She saw this man 
admitted with her own eyes ? ^ 

' She saw Grimes, the man whom ' 

He was on the point of saying ' whom we out- 
witted long ago ; ^ forgetful in his earnestness, 
that his auditor was not one of those, in converse 
with whom only the name of Grimes had ever 
passed his lips ; but luckily he checked himself in 
time and substituted 'the man who murdered 
Doctor Purcell.^ 

' The man who stands accused of having mur- 
dered Doctor Purcell, you mean ? ' » 

' The man who did it, Sir Hugh, as surely as 
you or I did not ! She saw him last night, cross 
from the ravine to the arched door with the in- 
scription, through which he entered the house, 
and disappeared.' 

' Did she see who admitted him ? ' 
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* No ; there is the mystery. Could we but dis- 
-cover that without running the risk of exposure, 
all might be well.' 

There was a pause,' which Sir Hugh broke 
-with a short laugh. 

' All may be well, believe me, without further 
trouble to any one. The mystery is one of those 
simple things which silly persons, who stay awake 
when they ought to be in bed and asleep, are apt 
to monster out of all due proportions. Pray raise 
that blind, if you can, and open the window. The 
air of this place is stifling. 

* Thanks,* as under Maurice's more vigorous 
handling the sash flew quickly open ; 'that is 
something refreshing. The dimgeon-like atmo- 
sphere was becoming quite too much for me, after 
my long drive in the heat of the sun.' 

He stood a space silently by the window, the 
cool evening breeze fanning his face, his lips 
tightly closed as if in pain — ^he was of the genera- 
tion of those who eschewed the convenient mous- 
tache, so that every curve of those high-bred, firm 
lips, lay an open page for the physiognomist to 
read at will ; then turned, and laid his hand on 
Maurice's shoulder. 

* I do not wonder that you were offended at 
the manner in which I spoke to you, and I beg 
your pardon. The truth is, I was deeply incensed 
at May's disobedience, the consequences of which 
prove to be far more painful and compromising than 
she could have conceived possible ; and when, in 
.addition, I learned just now that my own child 
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had thought to play the spy upon me — ^Xay ! not 
one word in her defence please ! I assume that I 

am a competent judge of Vesie / if I am not on 

the point of again losing my temper, which would 
hardly be &ir to you. 

* The whole secret, Maurice, of this mysterious 
Tisitant, about whom my daughter seems to have 
so thoroughly alarmed herself, is simply this. 
Yesterday, at the time of the accident, I hap- 
pened, as you are aware, to be absent. Riding 
home about an hour later, I took the road through 
the wood, and at the boundary of the Chase, a 
man, this same Grimes, accosted me, and told 
me of what had occurred; referring me to my 
daughter for confirmation of his tale. His 
drenched condition was a fair enough proof that he 
spoke the truth ; and finding that I had not a 
sufficient sum about me for the purpose, I desired 
him to come on to the house, where I would re- 
ward him as he deserved. 

' It was not until he refused to accompany me 
that — The man's appearance is peculiar certainly, 
owing to a defect in his eye, but yet — ^What I 
mean is, that I had seen him so seldom, twice at 
most, at the period of the occurrences that had 
preceded the death of Doctor Purcell, that I failed 
to recognize him. But when he refused to accom- 
pany me, I looked at him more closely, and then 
it struck me that I had seen him before ; and on 
my questioning him, he admitted who he was, 
and threw himself on my mercy, pleading the 
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service lie had just rendered me, as a cause why 
he should not meet justice at my hands. 

* What could be the man's object in trusting 
himself back here, is the only mystery about the 
affair. Doubtless he has confederates somewhere ; 
but they are not, I am happy to say, beneath the 
roof of Deverell Chase, unless / have made myself 
his confederate by conniving at his escape from 
justice, which I frankly admit to you that I have 
done.' 

' Then it was yourself. Sir Hugh, who admitted 
him ! Good heaven ! how strange it would appear 
to the world, that you, of all men, should be mixed 
up with a wretch like this.* 

* It was I who admitted him. The man was in 
a wretched plight. He told me some plausible 
story of how things had gone wrong with him ; of 
how he had come over here in search of friends, 
from whom he had expected shelter and assistance, 
and had found them all dead or gone. I never 
was in such a dilemma in my life, for I realized 
instantly the impossibility of betraying him ; and 
then it was that, driven to my wit^s ends for a 
better expedient, I desired him to conceal himself 
in the ravine for the remainder of the day, and 
after nightfall to make his way to the door, where 
I would be in waiting to admit him myself. 

* Had I guessed that my movements were likely 
to be so closely watched, I should have felt even 
more insecure than I did. As it is, Maurice, since 
you have kindly interested yourself in the matter^ 
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I must ask you to take the further trouble of 
assuring my daughter that her alarm is ground- 
less, inasmuch as — ^I presume she hardly remained 
on guard all night, did she ? No, I thought not. 
Well, then, tell her from me, for I desire to have 
no communication with her on the subject, that 
this morning, before any of the household were 
astir, I saw Mr Grimes make his exit from De- 
vereU, famished with means sufficient for any 
honest purpose he may have in view ; and that, 
imless he take especial pains to frustrate my efforts 
in his behalf, no one in this country-side is likely 
to be troubled by him again.' 

'Then he has actually escaped? Positively, 
Sir Hugh, if it were not for your concern in the 
matter, I could almost regret it, even though the 
wretch was the means of saving May.' 

* It is too late now either to deplore, or to re- 
joice at it. May I entreat as a personal favour 
that the matter shall rest between us two? It 
would gall me unspeakably should it become pub- 
lic, after the somewhat prominent part which I 
took in endeavouring to unearth the murderer, at 
the time of Doctor Purcell's death.' 

*You inay rest assured. Sir Hugh, that no 
word on the subject shall ever pass my lips. I 
have now only to apologize for having uninten- 
tionally intruded on your affairs, and to beg you 
to believe that no idle curiosity nor desire to med- 
dle, had anything to do with the course I took.' 

With infinite cordiality, Sir Hugh laid a hand 
on the young man's shoulder : — 
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* I am old enough to be your father, so you 
will not ask iiie to apologize instead to you. Just 
repeat to May the details that I have given you, 
^nd caution her from me not to let the feminine 
tendency to making confidences, betray her into 
breathing a syllable of this ; and then let us have 
an end of the subject for evermore.' 

The great clock in the turret chiming out the 
last quarter before nine, roused Maurice from the 
momentary reverie, into which he had fallen when 
Sir Hugh had ceased to speak. 

Good Heaven! One brief half-hour ago he 
was in Elysium, an Elysium where the blessed 
spirits were but two in number ; and now 

* It is time I should be going,' he said abruptly. 

* Not so. You must first come and drink to 
our merry meeting. Nay' — as Maurice drew 
back — * I will have it so. If you refuse I shall 
think that I have offended you. Stay ! one word 
while it is fresh on my mind. I know you will 
not deem it a subject for congratulation, therefore 
waste no time in flattering speeches ; but it may 
be as well to warn you, since possibly you are not 
yet aware of it, that before long you will see your 
father installed at Glenmore House.' 

At the word there came back to him the re- 
collection (pushed from its post of prominence by 
the throng of emotions that had jostled each other 
through his mind all day,) of the project in which 
he had undertaken to engage Arthur Wylde. And 
with it on the instant came another recollection, 
that had suffered the same temporary displacement. 
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that, namely, of the discovery that he had made 
concerning the locket, the probable bearing of 
which discovery on the project in question he had 
in his bewilderment totally overlooked. 

* You were not aware of it then, I find ? ' 
asked Sir Hugh, seeing that he paused. 

' I know it, Sir Hugh. Doctor Egan told me 
of it last night.' 

Sir Hugh laughed ; but the curl of his lip some- 
how made the laugh not a very genial one. 

' The doctor is about the most omniscient man 
I know. I pray Heaven that no wind may waft 
my luckless secret his way, for if once he gets an 
inkling of its existence, he will be quickly master 
of the whole business. For a gentleman of his 
liberal profession, he is about the best amateur 
detective one could find.' 

Maurice was nettled ; as well by the sneer at his 
old friend as by the implication, remote though it 
was, that he was himself one likely to break upon 
trust. Decidedly, Sir Hugh Grace was in a 
strangely fitful humour to-night ; a humour with 
which, take it for all in all, even the most pliable 
should find it difficult to fall in. • 

' The doctor merely alluded to Mr Cronin in 
reference to some private affairs,' he said stiffly. 
' I was not aware, Sir Hugh, that you possessed 
any information concerning him, that was not 
equally accessible to all.' 

The instant he had uttered the words, dis- 
gracious ones, to say the least of them, when taken 
in conjunction with Sir Hugh's recent plea for in- 
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dulgence, lie would gladly have had^them unsaid ; 
all the more so that his companion winced visibly, 
and that his face, pallid enough already, grew a 
shade greyer still in the deepening twilight, in 
the effort to repress the anger which the taunt had 
called up. 

' You wished to speak to me about Mr — about 
any father, Sir Hugh ? ' recommenced Maurice 
after a pause, during which Sir Hugh had again 
turned to the window. 

' I do. Any day may now bring him among 
us, and I may not have so good an opportunity to 
speak to you about him as I have now.' 

Sir Hugh's voice was clear and equable, his 
manner courteously paternal as before. 

' After having so hotly repudiated all inter- 
ference with my own affairs, I should, perhaps, 
apologize for now intruding myself into yours; 
and I am ready to do so should you require it, 
when you have heard me to an end. Meantime, 
believe me that a friendly motive alone dictates 
the question, when I ask you, what attitude do 
you and Mrs Cronin intend to assume towards 
your father, here, when he comes as master to 
Glenmore House ? ' 

' For myself, sir, no earthly consideration 
shall induce me to hold any intercourse with him. 
As to my mother, the sight of him would kill her, 
60, of course, they must never meet.' 

' Do you think this wise, Maurice ? Nay ! 
I bespoke a hearing ; let me have it. Sit down 
a moment, and talk the matter over ; it is possibly 
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a more important one than you think. The truth 
i« I have had a communication from your father. 
He addresses himself to me, as the only one sur- 
viving of his acquaintance, with a view to gaining 
information of the aspect of affairs here, and of the 
nature of the reception he is likely to meet from 
his wife and son, should he make overtures for a 
reconciliation ; whichj to do him justice, seems to 
be a thing he has very much at heart. 

^Now, my dear boy, I have never heretofore 
touched upon this subject, because it was not 
my province to do so; but when appealed to, 
as I have been in the present instance, it is but 
fitting that I should express my true opinion, 
once for all. 

* It has ever been my opinion, Maurice, that 
you were brought up with the most exaggerated 
prejudice against your father. A bad man in 
the strict sense of the term, it must be admitted 
that he was ; a man adcMcted to many a low vice, 
which might well render him distasteful to any 
woman, above all to one like — I need hardly assure 
you that there is no lady for whom I entertain a 
higher respect than for Mrs Cronin, whose per- 
sistent resolve to hold herself aloof from us has ^ 
—here Sir Hugh's voice took a rather icy inton- 
ation — ' occasioned me equal surprise and regret. 
But at the same time I must remind you that she 
was of a different rank fromf that of her husband ; 
that many things which a woman of his own class 
might, in deference to society, have condoned, 
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were, doubtless, in her eyes simply unpardonable ; 
and '^ 

* I entreat you, sir, let me hear no more ! ' 
The young man's voice was strained and 

feeble from excitement, his face ashy pale. 

At that moment he had clean forgotten that 
Sir Hugh knew nothing of this man's damning 
guilt. At that moment he remembered only the 
evil face that had glowered above his shrinking 
mother ; the deadly anguish of the hour, in which 
he had first learned the history of his father'^ 
crime ! 

* Let me hear no more ! I have told you that 
it would kill my mother. I tell you now that I 
would cut my right hand off before I would give 
it to be grasped in his.' 

Simultaneously both rose. 

* I have provoked the meddler's usual doom,' 
said Sir Hugh, blandly, ' and I must accept the 
consequences. I can but say, in conclusion, that 
I consider your decision a harsh one ; that for a 
man who professes to wish to make atonement, 
and whose sins, at tlie worst, were of a sort with 
which the world deals very lightly, Mr Cronin \& 
fated to receive a very stern measure of justice at 
your hands.' 

^ I think I had better wish you good night,. 
Sir Hugh.' 

Sir Hugh stayed him. 

* Not unlil we have toasted one another inta 
better temper. My dear boy, I am sorry that I 
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have so ruffled you. Surely you know that nothing 
but my interest in Percy's friend, could induce me 
to speak as I have done.' 

Maurice was touched. 

As Percy's friend, this man, so cold and proud 
to others, had ever been genial and warm to 
him, and it did not become him now to be un- 
grateful. 

* Indeed I am aware of it ; but you do not 
know how sore a subject this is with us at 
home. You have always been very kind to me, 
and believe me I am very grateful ; but in a matter 
such as this. Sir Hugh, every man must judge for 
himself.' 

Without further remonstrance. Sir Hugh 
opened the door, and crossing the narrow passage, 
led the way back into the library. 

Lord Normanton had vanished, and Percy and 
May seated side by side, the girl's cheek pressed 
to her brother's as she listened to his love tale once 
again, were the sole occupants of the apartment. 

Sir Hugh silently crossed over to the back of 
the couch on which they sat, and, bending down, 
kissed his son's forehead. 

* You are better to-day, my boy ? ' 

* Better ! I am quite well. Has he not told 
you, sir ? ' 

* He has told me nothing to account for your 
mended looks. I can learn all that by-and-by 
from yourself. Ring for lights. May, and tell 
them to bring in wine. How can you, children, 
sit in the darkness so long ? ' 
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The entrance of Lord Normanton, under any- 
other circumstances so infinitely distasteful, was 
now, coming after the rather disturbing interview 
in the study, hailed by Maurice almost as a relief. 
And although to Percy, conscious of the unex- 
plained antagonism between them, the posture of 
affairs was somewhat awkward, the conversation, 
nevertheless, soon became so animated, that the 
fact that the recently introduced ones inter- 
changed no syllable, altogether escaped notice for 
the time. 

^ Do you know what it is, father,' began Percy, 
after a prolonged fit of silence, during which he 
had been intently studying Maurice's personnel^ as 
the latter sat opposite to him beneath the light, 
* any day that you take it into your head to disown 
me and set up Maurice in my stead, you can do it 
quite easily. I never saw the likeness before; 
indeed it hardly amounts to a likeness, for it is a 
question of expression at the most; but certainly, 
as you sit there side by side, with such sombre 
faces, you are as like one another as if you wei;e 
father and son.^ 

Sir Hugh and Maurice both laughed, a pro- 
ceeding which had the eflfect of instantaneously 
dispelling all sombreness of aspect, and with it all 
resemblance,^ if such existed, save in the discover- 
er's eye. 

* Ah, now that you laugh, it is gone, of course ! 
but a moment ago, when both faces were in re- 
pose, I saw it quite plain. I don^t know where 
the change is in you, Maurice ; whether it is due 
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to that heavy moustache, or to a more prononce 
development of nose, or to a certain moody way 
you have got of knitting your brows. But I ask 
you, Normanton, if you came among us for the 
first time, and were told that one of us two was 
Sir Hugh's son, is it likely that you would fix 
on me ? ' 

Thus directly appealed to. Lord Normanton 
was obliged to respond, which he did with toler- 
able grace : — 

* I cannot say that I see any likeness to Sir 
Hugh ; but yet, at first sight, I did take Captain 
Cronin for one of your family, owing to a resem- 
blance that struck me to a portrait in the draw- 
ing-room ; the portrait of a cousin, I think you 
told me, who lost his life at sea/ 

Sir Hugh looked quickly up, a softened light 
within his eyes. 

^ Ah, poor Deverell ! It would be no bad 
compliment, lad, to compare you to him. He 
was one of the noblest fellows that ever breathed.' 
. He laid a hand on Maurice's shoulder, and, 
bending forward, scanned the young man's face^ 
his own darkening visibly, as he did so, from 
sombreness to positive gloom. 

* I cannot see it,' he said abruptly, * still less 
can I see the likeness to myself. Half those so- 
called likenesses are mere matters of fancy ; and 
Percy has been somewhat fanciful of late.' 

Maurice rose with a laugh. 

* My features must be a rather curious medley, 
I take it, since a full half-dozen of people have. 
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from time to time, told me that I was the image 
of some one else besides myself. Nina's father 
would have it that I reminded him of the Des- 
monds ; and now I have the luck to be pronounced 
like another family equally attractive. At the 
worst I have no reason to complain.' 

* Laugh as much as you please/ said Percy 
blithely, * all I can say is, that if Deverell Chase 
were going a-begging for an heir, and that you 
and I should start as rival claimants, you would 
oust me to-morrow, if you came into court with 
the look that I saw upon your face just now.^ 

*I say, Maurice,' he continued presently, as 
the pair stood alone on the terrace, exchanging a 
few last words, while waiting for the gig to be 
brought round, ' I say, did you and Normanton 
ever meet before ; and has he any pique against 
you that he should behave as he did to-night P ' 

* I never saw the man before, Percy. I never 
even heard his name in aU my life.' 

*What does the fellow mean thenP I shall 
make it my affair to question him.' 

* Like a good lad, you will do no such thing. 
You know of old that I am able to fight my own 
battles, thanks for your championship all the 
same ; and it strikes me too, that this gentleman 
is labouring under a mistake. I have had no 
time yet to think it over ; but it just occurs to me 
that perhaps he confounds me with Cronin of the 
— Lancers, a man about whom there are a good 
many ugly stories afloat, that fully justify Lord 
Normanton in cutting him if he chose.' 
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* Hardly civil of him to think that I, much 
less May, would associate with such a one as you 
describe/ 

* Ha ! you are right there ! I had forgotten 
that. But no matter ! the affair will unriddle itself 
in time ; and meanwhile he and I can manage to 
steer clear of each other pretty well. All I have 
to say is, that I never saw the man, nor ever 
heard his name until to-night.' 

Saying which, Maurice mounted to his seat and 
drove off; all imconscious that much as he prided 
himself on plain veracity, his closing words had 
embodied a statement, diametrically the opposite 
to the truth. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

IT was past midnight when Maurice reached 
home, an hour by which the entire household, 
a wonderfully orderly one, as might be expected 
from its constituents, had invariably retired to 
rest. Whereupon, utilizing his experiences as a 
campaigner, he quickly lodged his horse and 
vehicle in their respective quarters ; and effecting 
an entrance through the parlour window, left 
confidingly on the latch to give him ingress, as 
was the custom long ago, reached his own room. 

Arrived there, his proper course as a hero, and 
an all but vanquished one, had been to pace the 
chamber with disordered steps; his heart in a 
volcanic state with rage and hatred, his eyes 
aglow, his lips compressed, his brows knit moodily 
to give due expression to the same. But, un- 
happily, our very commonplace young man had 
not the faintest notion that he was enacting hero ; 
so, instead of thus improving the occasion, he 
betook himself to his bed, where, again utilizing^ 
those experiences of a campaigning life (when 
sleep has to be snatched at like a precious booty^ 
not wooed like a coy mistress, as in piping times. 
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of peace), he shook himself free of his tangled 
thoughts, and was soon wrapped in sluijiber, as 
profound and dreamless as ever stole sore-vexed 
mortals from their own troubled company for a 
space. 

On awaking next morning, the first of those 
tangled thoughts that shaped itself to a definite 
purpose in the young man's mind was, that he 
must forthwith seek an interview with Wylde, 
and, at any cost of pain or even estrangement, 
disburden himself of the fell suspicions that, 
bravely repressed so long, had now arisen in ten- 
fold strength to re-assail him ; at any cost, demand 
an explanation of the mystery, that, wnexplained, 
must henceforth stand a barrier between them ; 
the mystery that it would degrade his manhood, 
could he bring himself to endure in silence to 
the end. 

Ay ! it was plain to him with the first dawn of 
consciousness that he must do this, since to begin 
the old life anew, to dwell once more beneath the 
same roof with "Wylde, harassed, haunted as he 
must be, night and day, by the phantom doubts, 
which no strength of will could ever again suffice 
to banish or crush down, was a sheer impossibility. 
It was plain to him that he must do this thing ; 
but how ? 

How go up to this man, the last of all men 
living to brook an insult tamely, the one mortal 
creature of whom he, Maurice Cronin, stood, 
frank though the intercourse between them, in 
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something that was almost akin to awe ; how go 
up to tim and say, — 

* In the very hour in which I proffered you 
duty and obedience, in which I consented to 
accept home and fortune at your hands — in that 
same hour there lurked in my mind an imsolved 
doubt, that you had stained your soul with a 
crime, of I know not what foul dye. And now, 
armed with proof that the doubt was not all 
groundless, I have come to pluck the heart from 
out your mystery ; to force from you a full avowal 
of the transaction, to which your own lips had 
furnished me the clue/ 

How to say this P And yet to say this in sub- 
stance, if not in actual words, was the task that 
lay before him ere he and this man could again 
clasp hands in friendship, if, indeed, friendship, 
however deep-rooted, could stand so rude a shock. 
This was the task which he must fulfil ere he 
could commission Wylde to seek out Woodward, 
and strive to bring him back once more to 

Midway through a hasty toilette he stopped 
short, literally staggered by the weight of the 
heavy thought that on the instant struck him 
like a blow. 

Had he been all these years past the dupe of 
a deceiver? Could it be that he, in his boyish 
credulousness, the doctor in his ignorance of the 
tale to which the locket gave the clue, could it 
be that they had placed Woodward, bound hand 
and foot, at the mercy of a hidden enemy P of one 
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who had, perhaps, used the power thus entrusted 
to him, to complete the work, which another foe, 
as ruthless, had left undone ? 

Woodward's silence, his overstrained precaution 
in communicating with them, nay, the absence 
of positive proof that he had ever even reached hi& 
destination, that those few scattered letters, pur- 
porting to emanate from him, had ever been 
written by his hand ! Could it be that 

He pressed his hands to his temples to still 
their throbbing, somewhat of the same idea that 
yesterday had occurred to May, flashing on him in 
connection with himself. 

Was he going mad ? India was apt to play 
the deuce with a man, and he had been badly hit, 
though he did not mean to own to it ; and he had 
lain for hours, too, wounded on that arid hill-side, 
with the sun beating down upon him, scorching 
him to the very brain ! 

He poured out a large tumbler full of water^ 
and swallowed it at a draught ; then again 
plunging his head into a basin of the same ice- 
cold fluid, felt his sanity considerably restored. 

He was an idiot thus to let fancy get the 
mastery of him, when facts, neither few nor 
trifling, were at hand to absorb his energies. 
He must hasten out now and take a brisk walk 
before breakfast, and so steady his nerves for the 
task which, all wild imaginings thrust aside as 
intruders, it was essential to his peace of mind 
that he should accomplish without delay. 

Hurrying through with the process of dressing, 
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lie went down, and, luckily encountering no ob- 
stacle, was quickly out of doors. 

His way, chosen at random, chanced to lead 
him past the ancient burial-place of the Desmonds, 
a long disused graveyard, some two miles distant 
from the Tower ; the ruins of church and cloister, 
which time and the invader had combined almost 
entirely to demolish, standing in its midst. 

It was ODe of the few scenes connected with 
the history of the race whose roof-tree had shel- 
tered him, which Maurice had never specially 
affected ; his feelings, deep and vivid enough, but 
nowise morbid, having from the first led him 
(after he had mastered all that tombstone and 
crumbling arch could tell him of that history) 
rather to shun than to frequent a place, the gloom 
overhanging which had power to influence him, 
more than he would have cared to admit. 

He was hastening by now, after having cast 
towards it one passing glance, when his attention 
was attracted by a something that gleamed whitely 
from a far-off corner ; and mechanically crossing 
the strip of greensward that lay between the en- 
closure and the high road, he leaped the low 
boundary wall, and gained the spot. 

The something white was a marble cross erected 
at the foot of a weeping ash, that had long cast its 
tender shadow o'er a lonely unheeded grave; the 
one grave whose tenant had erewhile lain name- 
less, amid that throng of the honoured dead ; a 
cross of the ancient Celtic pattern, and on it in- 
scribed the words : — 
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He rubbed his eyes as he beheld them, and for 
an instant told himself that they were a figment 
of his heated brain — 

In memory of 

Nina, 

Only Child of Colonel Walter Lionel Desmond, 

Who died 18 — . Aged 20 years. 

May she rest in peace. 

Very humbly Maurice sat himself down on the 
extremity of the grave, and surrendered himself 
to a train of thought, more reasoning far, and far 
more soothing, than that which had swept him 
somewhat past the bounds of common sense and 
Christian charity, a short time since. 

Arthur Wylde had done this. Arthur Wylde, 
half pagan though he called himself, above the 
grave of a Christian woman had erected the Chris- 
tian's symbol, and had inscribed it with the Chris- 
tian's watch-word, * Peace.' 

No spirit of evil spoke in this. No hardened 
sinner had come hither to set the emblem of 
Christ's sovereignty as the seal to his own hjrpo- 
crisy ; to mock thus the cold clay of the victim 
whom that hjrpocrisy had slain. 

Not as in that far-past time when he had first 
wrestled with the giant suspicion, did Maurice 
blush now at the graceless thought that would 
attaint his mother's friend. Neither did he, as in 
the penitent enthusiasm of that same hour, vow 
afresh to attempt the task, a futile one, as he had 
already proved it, of seeking to make terms with 
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the foe, whom he was powerless to crush down or 
to expel. 

1^0. The past must be set straight at once 
and for ever. He would never again call himself 
a coward, because he had shrunk from all that that 
setting straight had pnce implied. He was a boy 
then, high-flown, romantic, ignorant; his heart 
and brain both taxed too heavily, his reasoning 
powers sadly overstrained ; and Wylde had won 
upon, and overawed and dazzled him, as had 
he not likewise won upon and dazzled the doctor, 
shrewd and worldly wise and rarely ofi* his guard ? 

He was a boy then, now he was a man, with a 
man^s right to question, to comprehend. He 
would make Wylde accompany him here, and 
standing by this cross he would adjure him— 
awhile past he would command^ now entreaty would 
suffice ! — he would adjure him to make plain the 
story of the hapless one that lay beneath ; would 
confess to the darksome doubts that he himself 
had harboured; to the ^tory of the locket; to 
every base, dishonouring thought that for an in- 
stant had had footing in his mind. And then — 

* No need now to rehearse a speech. Words 
will come thick and fast enough when a man is in 
earnest ; and if what I have to say should ofiend 
him past forgiveness, why, in God's name, be it 
so ! A score of friends would be dearly purchased 
by another hour of such torture as I have endured 
since I came back.' 

With spirits wonderfully restored to their ac- 
<2Ustomed tone, he rose up and quitted the place ; 
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and a workman's bell in tlie yicinity giving him 
notice that he had already overstayed the family 
breakfast hour, hastened homeward at his briskest 
pace. 

He found the party, tired of awaiting his ap- 
pearance, assembled at table, and one and all dis- 
posed to be good-humouredly resentful at his^ 
defection of the day before. 

* I could not help it, mother. Percy insisted 
on my waiting to see his father, and Sir Hugh did 
not turn up until after eight. What could I do ? * 

^ Is it true what I heard yesterday about May 
having met with an accident?' asked Wylde; 
' something about a runaway horse or a plunge in 
the river, or both P I could not rightly make out.' 

* It is true enough, but I did not know that it 
had got wind already. May thought to hush, 
the matter for fear of her father, but Sir Hugh 
got hold of the story, and was desperately indig- 
nant; so indignant, in fact, that it seems to me 
he forgets to be thankful that she was saved.' 

It taxed him somewhat to give an instant nar- 
rative of the event, copious enough to satisfy his 
mother and Nina, without at the same time in- 
fringing the spirit of his promise to Sir Hugh ; 
and his sole reward for the mental effort that it 
cost him was to see a look of blankest disappoint- 
ment overspread Nina's face at the close. 

* My dear, beautiful May, saved by such a one^ 
as this ! a low person, sordid and mercenary, who 
did it for the sake of gain ! Where, then, was this 
Lord Normanton, ^kn^preux chevalier of whom our 
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doctor tells us ? Surely it was for tim to be at 
hand, wlien a deed like this was to be done/ 
Maurice laughed. 

* Faith you are right there, Nina! The 
romance of the thing was entirely spoiled ; and the 
worst of it is that the man did not seem even con- 
scious of his shortcomings. It is hardly fair to 
blame him for that, however, as he could not have 
known of it unless by instinct.' 

* You saw him, then ? ' 
' I did.' 

* What is he like ? Is he, as the doctor paints 
him, d^honnair, gracious, handsome ? ' 

* Oh ! come, Nina, it is not fair to ask a fellow, 
is another man handsome. All I can tell you of 
him is, that he has the pull over myself in height 
by a good inch and more, and that he has particu- 
larly bright-looking hair. It struck me, as he 
43tood a moment in the sunlight, I never saw 
hair of such a purely golden hue on any man's 
head before.' 

^Apropos of likenesses,' he resumed after a pro- 
longed pause, during which Nina had silently 
quitted the room, *in the name of all things 
changeable, mother ! what sort of face, I want to 
ask, have / got ? ' 

* He rose as he spoke, and walking to the fire- 
place, fell to surveying his features as reflected in 
the chimney glass, with a critically examining 
air. 

' I never troubled my head on the subject since 
one day, "a dozen years ago, when old Betty 
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Moore gave me the comforting assurance that I 
was not the " laste taste in Kfe like the Cronins/' 
But positively it now begins to dawn on me, Mrs 
Cronin, that I am a changeling ; that you must 
have surreptitiously " put away '^ the heir of that 
noble house, and substituted some anonymous 
infant in its stead.' 

Midway through his speech, he had caught a 
glimpse of a small object, pushed half out of sight 
behind a screen, which object he had speedily 
satisfied himself was one of Nina's numberless 
pencil portraits of May, Grace. And intent on 
possessing himself of this treasure unobserved, he 
did not heed the fact that Martha made no re- 
sponse to his sally; that it was Wylde, who, quit- 
ting his place at the table, and considerately taking 
up a position back to back with him on the 
hearth-rug ,as though purposely to afford him an 
opportunity to appropriate the coveted article, 
who presently resumed the discourse : — 

*Pity that that bright idea of yours never 
struck the old admiral. If he could but have 
proved it a true one, what a world of anxiety it 
would have saved him concerning Glenmore.' 

* That is true ; not that it would have mattered 
much, since ' 

He broke off, recollecting that premature allu- 
sion to the threatened advent of another claimant 
might at this juncture prove somewhat embarrass- 
ing. Then, with a glance at the mirror to make 
sure that his proceedings were unnoted (a needless 
precaution, for, standing as he did, Wylde shut 
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Martha completely from view), he slipped the 
scrap of paper into his pocket, and went on with 
as much unconcern as he could assume : — 

' Jesting apart, though, this face of mine is be- 
coming a serious affair. It would not signify if 
people could come to an agreement about it ; but 
as it is, it is a very queer sensation, I can tell you^ 
to have them picking one to pieces, feature by 
feature ; never, in fact, to be quite certain of one's 
identity, for more than six months or so at a time/ 

* That is hardly your experience, is it P I have 
seldom seen any one of your age so little altered 
after a similar Lapse of time/ 

' It is not a question of my altering : it is that 
no two people see me with the same eyes. Poor 
Desmond, for example, used to maintain that I re- 
minded him strongly of his own people, our pre- 
decessors here ; and now comes Percy Grace insist- 
ing that I had developed an amazing likeness to- 
his father, strong enough to suggest to him the 
propriety of his resigning his heirship in my 
favour. But, to cap all, that fellow, Normanton^ 
an individual not quite to my taste, I must tell 
you, though I was afraid to say so before Nina ; 
he would have it that the resemblance was not sa 
much to Sir Hugh, as to the portrait of the man 
who was drowned long ago, Deverell Grace.' 

A minute — two, three, four minutes passed, 
each one steadily ticked on by the little clock upon 
the mantel-piece, and Maurice stood apparently 
still absorbed in earnest scrutiny of his own puz- 
zling countenance in the glass; in reality his 
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thoughts wandering off to take note of a coinci- 
dence which had hitherto escaped him, that, 
namely, between the likeness as attested to by 
Desmond, and the same as the cause of Wood- 
ward's passionate emotion when first he had come 
upon him unawares. Then, suddenly struck by 
the mutism of his two companions, he turned, and 
at sight of his mother's face, sprang to her side 
with a cry. 

It was the same stony face, with every feature 
set and rigid, the same look of terror in the eyes, 
the aspect of which had so scared him, on the 
never-to-be-forgotten night when James Cronin's 
ill-omened presence first had crossed his path. 

* Mother, mother ! what is it ? My God, she 
is dying ! It must be something that she has read 
in this ! ' — he attempted to take the paper from her, 
but the rigid hand stiU held it firmly grasped— 
^ she was so wrapped up in it that she never heeded 
a word I said.' 

^ She is not dying. Leave her to me, and go 
for Nina.' 

Not thinking to dispute this order, he rushed 
from the room and sprang up-stairs to Nina's 
door. 

* Nina, come to me ! My mother is ill, djring, 
and she wants you. Come ! ' 

But no answer was returned to his summons, 
and when he shook the door and strove to open 
it it was locked. Whereupon he dashed down 
again, and out into the air, and in his agitation 
had already made the circuit of the garden in 
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«earcli of her, when he recollected that her pre- 
sence was not all-important, and that his own aid 
was likely to be far more efficient than hers. 

In front of the house he met one of the servants. 

' Where is Miss Nina ? ' 

' In her own room, sir/ 

* Impossible ! I clamoured at the door, and she 
did not answer.' 

* She is in it anyhow, Mr Maurice, for I seen 
her go into it the minute she was done her break- 
fast, and lock herself in. I'll tell her that you 
want her. I'll engage she will answer me.' 

Re-entering the breakfast-room, he found this 
oracular statement somewhat incorrect, for Nina 
was there before him; pale, and with traces of 
recent tears upon her cheeks, but perfectly self- 
possessed, and busied, with the assistance of the 
maid, in efforts to revive Martha from her swoon. 

'It is nothing,' she said, in answer to the 
poor fellow's frightened face ; * she fainted quite 
like this, when suddenly she heard that you were 
wounded ; and again, one day, a long time past, 
when it chanced that I sprained my foot, and was 
carried in here by Percy and Sir Hugh. Help us 
to take her to her room, Maurice, and then go for 
the doctor if you will. It will satisfy you, although 
there is no need.' 

Nina was a philosopher ; one of those sage 
persons, who, having once mastered the fact that 
' proud man,' when in a state of perturbation, is 
apt to degenerate into a fidget, and, by conse- 
quence,- into a grievous bore, made no vain 
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attempts pour chasser le naturel, but strove instead 
to furnish employment for the surplus energies 
that, imemployed; must turn into an infliction on 
herself. 

'There is no need of the doctor, for I and 
Janet can do all for her; but, then, he always 
cheers ma m^re, and' — this last was a mental 
supplement — * it will give you something to do, 
and so keep you from incommoding us/ 

' Where is Wylde ? ' 

Nina shivered. 

' I do not know. He was standing there ' — 
pointing to the rug — 'when I entered, looking^ 
like — ^like a wicked ghost, Maurice; and without 
speaking to me he glided past, his eyes fixed as 
the eyes of a somnamhule — I saw a somnamhule 
once, and the eyes were the same ; and so out 
through the window yonder, and disappeared.' 

Maurice smiled faintly. 

Nina's native talent for improvisation, her 
tendency to clothe certain things and people in 
the hues of a fervid imagination, was familiar to* 
him of old; and now her highly-coloured por- 
traiture of Wylde tickled him in spite of himself 'y. 
at any other time had made him laugh outright. 

' Heaven grant there may be nothing serious 
the matter with my darling,' he said, as, rejecting^ 
the assistance of the two girls, he raised his mother, 
and carried her up to her bed. 

' It seems to me, Nina dear, that it is only to^ 
get rid of me that you suggest a visit to the doc- 
tor; but, all the same, I will go for him. I 
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could not rest satisfied unless he sees her before 
night.' 

Passing the door of the breakfast-room on his 
way out, he entered, and picking up the news- 
paper from where it lay on the ground beside his 
mother's chair, ran his eye over it, in the hope of 
getting from its contents some clue to the cause 
of her sudden seizure. 

But no clue was to be obtained. Among the 
items of intelligence on the open page, the only 
one on which her eye could have rested, was 
nothing that could in any way be held responsible 
for what had occurred. There was a paragraph 
or two devoted to military matters, a sensational 
sketch of a railway accident, a colliery explosion 

in the north of England, and Ah ! what was 

this ? 

* Inquest on the body of a man named James 
Cronin, found floating in the Lifiey^ (the paper 
was a Dublin one) ' on the — instant. Verdict 
" Accidental death ; influence of intoxication," 
&c.' 

He threw down the paper with a short, bitter 
laugh. 

'Poor little mother! did she fear, or rather 
did she hope, that we were freed, both of us, from 
our incubus ? No such luck, God forgive me ! I 
am glad, however, to find that the attack was 
caused by nothing worse than this. She is shocked, 
of course, poor little mouse, and she is less than a 
woman if she feel no disappointment when she 
learns the truth. But she will rally soon, please 
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Heaven ; and as tlie luckless wretch was safe to 
give her a shock of some sort before long, as well 
get over it first as last.' 

Eevolving in his mind whether or not he 
should ask Wylde to accompany him in his ride, 
he made his way to the stables; and learning 
there from the youthful help, who together with 
Sambo made up the male strength of the establish- 
ment, that he had seen the 'capt'in walkin' off 
like mad in the direction of the far meadows ; ' 
he decided to postpone the impending interview 
until his return, and so moimted, and without 
further delay rode off. 

His six-mile ride in a breezy summer forenoon, 
and through a scene as varied and beautiful as any 
that our sea-girt home can boast, had a wonder- 
fully exhilarating effect ; so much so that, by the 
time he dismoimted at the well-known surgery 
door, his aspect bore little trace of the gloom and 
Anxiety, which, at best, he had but temporarily 
dispelled. 

The door was opened to him by Mr Donovan, 
<5rusty, and crabbed, and acrid of eye and visage 
as of yore ; though, in justice, we must allow that 
he looked now no whit crustier, crabbeder, or 
•more acrid, than he had done on the night when 
first the reader had the advantage of being made 
acquainted with him. 

* Ah, thin, is it there ye are, as large as life, 
afther your goose of a mother settin' up a keenin' 
about ye, the same as if ye were cut in bits? 
Anyhow, I am glad to see you safe and sound. 
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though there's no denjrin' that it does not look 
well for a soldier to come home, with never the 
sign of scratch on him from top to toe. Troth, 
you'd look twice the haro if ye had an empty 
sleeve pinned across the buzzim of yer coat like 
the capt'in ; but you'll never be a patch upon 
Jiimy as how could ye, comin' of such a different 
stock.' 

Maurice put out both hands with a laugh. 

'Come, Matt, it is not fair to fling that in 
my teeth the first moment you see me. You are 
not going to tell me that you are sorry, because I 
have got two hands to the fore to give you a 
hearty shake.' 

* Well, I'm not all out such a nagur as that 
comes to ; and I don't say but that I'm glad you 
are back again, if it was only for sake of himself, 
the masther I mean. He has never ceased be- 
moanin* ye, and wishin' he had you back, from 
the day ye left. 

'You'll be for marryin' and settlin' down 
now at once, I suppose ? ' resumed the old gen- 
tleman, after a pause, during which he had been 
inspecting Maurice's personnel with an air, in 
which, highly acidulated though it was, the 
latter could detect a considerable amount of 
approval. 

* One thing I must say, and that is, that no 
one can find fault with you on the score of taste. 
She is a rale beauty and no mistake ; and it's not 
often I am heard sayin* the like of that.' 

Despite common sense, despite the brass sup^ 
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posed to enter so largely into the amalgam, known 
to us moderns as a * soldier/ Maurice felt himself 
colour to the temples. 

* Eubbish, Matt ! What would make me 
think of marrying ? a soldier with nothing but 
my pay ! Time enough to do that these dozen 
years/ 

* That is all as the case may be/ replied Mr 
Donovan, sententiously. 'Praise be to Heaven! 
I always had the luck to keep clear of it my- 
8eK! but still I don't deny but that there is a 
sort that marryin' is good for ; a sort of harum- 
scarums that never could keep themselves out of 
mischief, and so might just as weU plunge in head 
foremost, and put the worst over them at wanst. 
But no offence about you and Miss Nina ; only I 
thought from what your mother told me, that it 
was a settled thing from the first/ 

'Nina Desmond! My God, man, are you 
raving ? What put that into your head ? ' 

* Your own mother, don't I tell you ? She 
said you doted on the ground she walked on, as 
well become you, for a bigger fool than you would 
have sense to do that; and how you had wrote 
home word to her that she was to be her daugh- 
ter, by-and-by. It was the time she thought you 
were kilt; and she took to sobbin' and keenin' 
here one day about you, and then she up, and told 
me all.' 

Maurice sat mute, the very picture of conster- 
nation. Good Heaven ! if such a hope as this had 
actually taken possession of his mother's mind, 
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how would she ever bear the disappointment of 
discovering that it was groundless ? that in this 
much-loved Nina she had been cherishing, not a 
daughter for her own heart and home, but for the 
man who, judging by her resolute, persistent avoid- 
ance of him, would seem to be an object of un- 
conquerable aversion and mistrust ? 

He ground his teeth in senseless rage at his 
own folly, as there passed in rapid review before 
his mind, aU the boyish unmeaning rhapsodies 
of which this grievous complication was the result. 

* On my soul ! I believe that there is something 
fatal in the very sound of the name. Woodward 
and Arthur Wylde and Percy! and now my 
mother and I ' 

He had uttered the words aloud, and only 
broke off, on witnessing Matt's look of dumb 
amazement. 

* Matt, old man, I am a most unlucky fellow. 
It will break my mother's heart when she finds 
that she is mistaken, and she is mistaken. I wish 
to God that I had died when she thought I had. 
The worst would long ago be over for her, and I 
should be at rest.^ 

Matt's hard old face softened a trifle, and a 
look of very genuine human feeling for a moment 
chased the cunning gleam from out his eyes. 

* "Whist, now ! It was enough for the crea- 
ture that's gone to be talkin' that way, let alone 
a thunderin' lump of a boy like you. But ^ — the 
cunning gleam flickering back again — * if it wasn't 
about Miss Nina, why did you colour up to the 
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two eyes a minit ago ? Jewel alive ! you are not 
goin' to tell me that you have come back carin' 
for the other. I mind me ve always had a han- 
kerin' afther one another before you went away ; 
but ye were only boy and girl then, and I thought 
it would die out. Oh, Mr Maurice, you are 
not goin' to tell me that you have come back 
carin' for Aerf 

This was a home- thrust with a vengeance, and 
Maurice winced at it ; winced and reddened iill, 
with the blood surging in a hot tide to his brows, 
he was fain to turn away, in sheer passionate 
shame and anger, that his secret had been so 
lightly surprised. 

' An' it was to save ye from this that your own 
mother sent ye away ; to save ye from this she 
would be content to see ye laid in your grave to- 
day, and so would I.^ 

Maurice turned hastily. 

* Why does she hate them. Matt P I know 
she hates them, she shuns them, at least all but 
Percy ; but why ? ' 

* If ye came here thinkin' to pick secrets out 
of me, you are like to have your pains for your 
gains. Not that I need make much bones about 
keepin' Matty's ; for, to tell you God's truth, I 
know no more what are her reasons than you do 
yourself.' 

' But you. Matt ! I never heard you say a 
syllable against them imtil to-day.' 

* That's a sign I've got some sense. Forme 
to say a word agen them, would have made you* 
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take to them all the hotter ; an' if I was to talk 
ill of them, and give no reason why, you'd be 
for ferretin' it out for yerself, an' so drivin' them 
the deeper into your mind. If your mother had 
taken a leaf out of my book, she'd have said nothin' ; 
and the whole thing would have died out before 
long.' 

* How can you be so ungrateful. Matt ? Do 
you forget that it was May Grace who saved him?^ 
that in that very room yonder he put her hand in 
mine, and bade us be as true to each other as we 
had been to him ? ' 

* Troth I don't; and I don't forget, by the 
same token, that I thought he was gettin' soften- 
in' of the brain at the time. Anyhow I need not 
spend my breath in abusin' them. They are a 
fine old stock, when all is said; an' if they do- 
think themselves made of better stuff than the 
rest of us, why there is many the low crew thinka 
the same, an' so small blame to them.' 

A moment's reflection served to convince 
Maurice that to seek to pick secrets from Matt 
would be indeed a thriftless task, even were he 
inclined to attempt it. 

* Let us change the subject,' he said abruptly. 
' By the way, it is time I should ask where is the 
doctor. I rode over to get him to come to see my 
mother, who was taken this morning with a sud- 
den faintness, a sort of fit rather, such as I never 
saw her in but on the night of the snow storm. 
They say at home that it will not signify, but I 
must have him to see her as soon as he can come.'^ 
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* That's the way always with the women. 
They are taken on a suddint with everything. 
Pd like to know what it ia all about now/ 

Glad of any theme that could divert the con- 
versation into another channel, Maurice entered 
into a detail of the circumstance, closing with 
mention of the paragraph he had seen in the 
pajper, and of his own inference deduced there- 
from. 

Matt grinned. 

* That was it, an^ no mistake. Well, you may 
go back an' tell her that she is not a widda yet, 
more's the pity. Himself had a copy of that 
paper sent him down from Dublin, with a mark 
set alongside that same piece of news, an' a letther, 
too, telling him he need not fret yet awhile, for 
that Mb James Cronin is to the fore, an' hearty, 
an' only waitin^ for the breath to be out of the 
ould lady, to come back an' set our minds at ease.' 

^ And the doctor ; where is he P ' 

* Off on a long round for the day ; but, if its 
real serious, I'll send him on when he has had his 
dinner. You'll hardly care to wait for him, seein' 
that he is not likely to be home this side of six.' 

Rejecting Mr Donovan's proffers of hospitality, 
Maurice mounted his horse, and in a frame of 
mind, if possible, less enviable than that in which 
he had travelled the same road an hour ago^ re- 
took his way to his home. 

His home ! Already, in the fierce, unreason- 
ing spirit of man's impatience, he was tempted to 
ivish that he had never returned to it ; never re- 
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turned, to be at once the cause and the Tictim of 
430 much hopeless, bitter disappointment ; to be the 
prey to a thousand mocking phantoms, the sport 
of a thousand froward chances, which no skill of 
his might baffle or control. 

But this craven mood was of short continuance ; 
for at sight of the grim old Tower, in itself a 
frowning protest against all things weak, at sight 
of the brave face of its latest nursling, speaking 
<5ourage in more suasive tones, our despondent one 
took heart of grace, and forthwith decided that, 
since hon gr4 mal gre he was in the thick of a con- 
flict, it would ill become him to back out of it : in 
other words, that he must stand and fight, for the 
reason that has made more than one poltroon pass 
for a hero, namely, that there was actually no 
road open to him, by which he could safely run 
away. 

Nina's first words were, nevertheless, scarcely 
reassuring. 

* She has revived, as I knew she would, but 
she is not herself. She is terribly excited and 
alarmed, and all about Cousin Wylde. She asked 
for him the moment she could speak, and when 
they sought and could not find him, she took to 
sobbing and weeping, so that I thought she must 
faint again.' 

* All about Wylde ! She did not speak then 
of Mr Cronin, of my father ? ' 

* Not one word.' 

* I will go to her, Nina.' 

* Please no. We had to tell her just the 
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very leetlest untruth to quiet her. We said that 
you had followed Cousin Wylde, and would brings 
him back with you. If she sees you without him 
it will be worse/ 

^ At that rate I must go in search of him. I 
promise you she shall have him back before 
long.' 

But the promise was not so easy a one to keep.- 

On questioning the servants, none of them could 
give any idea of Wylde's whereabouts. 

Sambo had been down to the village, and 
thence to the houses of their few local acquaint- 
ances, in all a circuit of three or four miles. The 
boy had perambulated the home farm, and one of 
the maids had gone as far as the graveyard, 
^ where the captain went pretty often, being 
mighty particular about the tombs ; ' but so far 
they had found no trace of the vanished one. 

^Had any of them tried the Chase ? ' 

*No.^ 

Accordingly, to Deveriell he turned his horse's 
head, and pricking along in hot haste, soon came 
in sight of its bounds. 

He had no need to enter the house, for in the 
wood he encountered May, to whom, not pausing^ 
to dismount, he gave a hurried relation of what 
had occurred ; learning in return that Wylde had 
not been at the Chase that day. 

* Where am I likely to find him, May ? What 
new acquaintance has he made since I left P ' 

May mentioned the names of two or three 
families, recent arrivals in the neighbourhood; 
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then, as for one wistful moment Maurice lingered 
hy her side :— 

^ You will come to-morrow, and let me know if 
^he is better? And also, Maurice, you have to 
tell me what passed between papa and you last 
night/ 

*My poor little girl! I had forgotten your 
distress, in the midst of all those worries of my 
own/ 

He sprang to the ground as he spoke, and, 
-drawing the bridle across his arm, walked with 
her in the direction of the house ; giving her, as 
they went, an account of all that concerned her to 
know of his interview with Sir Hugh. 

He stopped where a few steps further must 
bring them within sight of the windows, and, 
with ^ Good-bye ' halting on his lips, looked down 
on her; the wish that he dared not syllable so 
plainly written in his face that May involuntarily 
answered it, as she would have answered to spoken 
words : — 

*I cannot go, Maurice. She cannot bear to 
•see me. I have kept my promise ; I have tried 
to make her like me, and I have failed.' 

Forgetful, in his passionate eagerness, that 
-aught unflattering lay couched beneath the words, 
Maurice spoke : — 

^ But my mother need not see you ; she is too 

ill. It is the last time that I mean that I 

am in great trouble. May. Think what a comfort 
the sight of your face would be to Nina and to me.* 

^ I will come.^ 
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The next moment slie had. slipped past him^ 
and was ^one; and springing to the saddle^ he 
galloped from the spot, nor drew rein until he 
pulled up in front of the nearest dwelling, to 
which he was bound in his quest of Wylde. 

It was close on seven o^clock, when, thoroughly 
harassed and wearied out by his fruitless search, 
he reached the Tower. 

In the parlour he found the doctor, placidly, 
no ! placidity was not one of the good man's at- 
tributes — ^we had better say energetically y discussing 
a meal of the composite order known to the house- 
wifely as a ^meat-tea,' presided over, in Nina'a 
absence, by May Grace. 

^ What the deuce is the meaning of all this^ 
Maurice? But first, have you found Wylde? 
No ! Where, in Heaven^s name, hm he hidden 
himself? This little woman will be delirious be- 
fore midnight, if we do not lay hands on him, and 
bring him back.' 

^ I have searched everywhere, and can find no 
more trace of him than if he had melted into air.*^ 

^What can have occurred between them? 
Are you certain that there was no row ? ^ 

* A row ! Why, it all happened within half 
an hour after breakfast, and they had not even 
exchanged a word.' 

In brief terms he summed up the details; 
closing with mention of the ominous paragraph,, 
to which he still clung as the solution of the whole. 

^ Ay ! Matt told me of that. There may be 
something in that, so far as your mother is con- 
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cemedy but how about Wylde ? The woman raves 
about him. Awhile ago she caught hold of my 
hands, and nearly wrung them off, imploring me 
to keep him from committing murder. She says 
that he had murder in his face, and Nina says 
something like the same. Taken for all in all^ 
you are rather trying people. An extended prac- 
tice among such patients would soon leave a man 
no more stamina than a ghost.' 

^ You are not going ? ' said Maurice dismally^ 
as he rose to depart. 

*• Unfortunately I must. It is a queer coincid- 
ence, but you may recollect that the last time- 
your mother was taken in this fashion I was in 
hourly attendance on old Mrs Cronin ; and now it 
falls out that I have them both together on my 
hands again. I am no loss however, for I can 
do no more for her than can be done just as well 
by yourself or Nina. Quiet her for to-night with 
any story you can invent; and if by to-morrow 
Wylde has not turned up, I must bully her inta 
telling me whatever secret lies at the bottom of all 
this, and then, if needs be, raise the hue-and-cry 
till we unearth him.' 

Returning a few minutes later from a brief 
colloquy with the doctor in the hall, Maurice found 
the parlour untenanted, May having vanished in 
his absence; whereupon he threw himself on a 
sofa in the window, and presently, yielding to the 
combined influences of fatigue, vexation, and pos- 
sibly, too, of hunger, sank into a fitful, troubled 
doze. 
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The silvery moonliglit was flooding the cliain- 
ber when he awoke, chilled back to instant con- 
sciousness by contact with an ice-cold hand ; and 
starting up, he saw May standing by his side. 

The girl's face gleamed ghostly white from 
out the dark drapery that wrapped her head and 
figure, and her voice when she spoke was ghost- 
like^ too ; hollow and dissonant and harsh. 

* I have been to the Abbey, Maurice, and I 
have found him. He is lying on the grave at the 
foot of the new white cross, and ' 
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CHAPTER VII. 

BEWILDERED though he was, Maurice had 
yet enough presence of mind to spring up and 
clasp her in his arms, as she swayed forward faint 
and shuddering with aflfright. 

* / think that he has gone mad. He was lying 
on the graye, and when I spoke to him he did not 
heed me, and then I bent down and touched him, 
and he leaped up and — When he saw that it 
was I, he cursed me ! — cursed me, Maurice, and 
hade me begone ! ' 

For a brief half-second an idea, suggested 
probably by his own late moonish experiences, 
flashed across the young man's mind. 

Was the girl moon-struck? Had she wan- 
dered abroad and fallen asleep, and had the pale 
queen cast her baleful spells upon her, (he enter- 
tained but a poor opinion of the poet^s ^ gentlier 
mightiest,' for had she not bemocked him in his 
anguish, as thing gentle could never mock ?) and 
so have bereft her for the time of sense ? 

One look at May's face, as he placed her on 
the couch and knelt beside her, her heart throb- 
bing wildly against his, dispelled the notion. 

VOL. II. 11 
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A very paUid face it was, and pained and 
shocked unspeakably, but beyond this nowise dis- 
traught ; simply the face of a very frightened little 
girl, who, in her terror, clung impulsively to him, 
with a passionate abandonment, an unquestioning 
trust in his will and power to shield her, which 
made him wish (sure proof that he was the more 
moonstruck of the two !) that for the remainder 
term of their years they might be doomed * to- 
dwell in the midst of alarms,' provided always 
that no one else was nigh to whom May Grace 
could fly for refuge ; provided, too, that he might 
do unchidden, what he could do unchidden now^ 
kiss away the tears that fell in a tropical shower,, 
from her fear-shadowed, deep blue eyes. 

But May was not one long to yield to selfish 
terrors; and so, presently, the tropical shower 
having swiftly spent itself, she raised her head, 
and with the colour flaming hotly to her pale 
cheeks, strove to withdraw herself from the posi- 
tion, which then, for the first moment, she realized. 

* Go to him. Something must have happened 
to change him so. He looked wicked — Nina said 
it too — ^he looked as if he could kill me, when he 
cursed me and bade me go.' 

* Cursed 3''0u ! He must be mad indeed to do 
that. Come what will though, I cannot leave you 
in this state. He has frightened you nearly to 
death.' 

With passionate violence she thrust him from 
her and stood free. 

' Go to him, I say ! I do not want you. I am 
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not frightened. It was only that I had run the 
entire way from the Abbey, and — go/ 

Maurice rose. 

He was on the point of saying, ' I beg your 
pardon,' for obviously she was incensed, but he 
checked himself. For such offence as his, silence 
was the only palliative. Spoken apology could 
but aggravate, by making it appear wilful ; so in 
silence he turned, and was proceeding to the door, 
when a slight cry from May arrested him. 

^It is nothing,' she said, as he came quickly 
again to her side ; ^ a bat flying against the pane^ 
or perhaps a loose branch ; but I thought that I 
heard a step outside, and ' 

* You are frightened, May. You are nervous, 
and no wonder. I will bring Nina to you. In- 
deed I cannot bear to leave you alone ; and, in 
any case, I wish her to know this before I go.^ 

* I will tell Nina. For Heaven's sake go at 
once, for I think that he is mad ; only — ^you will 
take care that he does not harm you,' 

In turn Maurice drew hastily back from the 
touch of the hand deprecatingly laid on his. 

They were playing a rather worrying little 
game of cross purposes, this pair, who, had they 
had one grain of common sense, one touch of pre- 
science, had husbanded all their energies for the 
swift-coming hour when every fibre, moral and 
physical, was fated to endure a sti:ain, instead of 
wasting them as thus, in a silly contest, wherein 
winner and loser had alike to pay down the self-^ 
same stake. 
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^ Thank you; there are things that I dread 
more than I do madmen. I know what I have to 
guard against with them.' 

Not waiting to note the effect of this parting 
shaft, he quitted her and hurried from the house ; 
and striding onward at headlong speed, had soon 
accomplished the distance that lay between him 
and the Abbey yard. 

Then only did he pause, and shaking off with 
an effort the influence of the scene he had just 
quitted, strove to bring his thoughts to bear with 
somewhat of clearness on the momentous one, 
which he felt to be close at hand. 

Ay ! the moment was come at last, beckoned 
towards him by the hand of Fate alone, for con- 
scious act of his there had been none to spur its 
progress — the moment was at last come, when he 
was to pluck the heart from out the mystery, 
which (he leaned against one of the grey old 
pillars that flanked the entrance, sick at heart as 
the conviction, so long baffled off, at last held him 
passive in its gripe), as the events of that day 
alone sufficed to prove, must needs enshroud a tale 
of shame, perhaps of guilt. 

A woman endowed with qualities such as his, 
smitten with a like conviction, and on the eve of a 
like stem crisis, had possibly taken thought to 
breathe a prayer. It was in no prayerful mood 
that Maurice pushed open the gate, and threading 
his way among the tombs, quickly came upon the 
^object of his search. 

Not lying prostrate, as May had seen him, but 
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seated at the base of the cross, he found Wylde, 
his head bowed forward on his knees, his strong 
right arm hanging listless by his side ; his whole 
aspect and attitude bespeaking, if not indeed the 
humble penitent who had come to that lonely 
shrine to sue for pardon, stiU less the reckless- 
murderer, whom force alone could now restrain, 
from further deed of blood. 

' Unstable as water,' might our hero surely 
write himself. 

He had come here in character of accuser, 
avenger. Heaven knows what ! He had pictured 
to himself (if, amid the myriad disturbing influ- 
ences brought to bear upon it since his home- 
coming, his mind had been clear enough to mirror 
anything distinctly) this sphynx whom he must 
unriddle, as rising up, disdainful, and wrath-in- 
spired, and haughtily repelling his claim to ques- 
tion, to command ! 

He had never dreamed of him as thus, seated 
nerveless and despondent, a Samson shorn of his 
giant strength, crushed down by his brother giant. 
Despair ; and seeing him thus, he bent forward, 
and, with a strange uncanny feeling stirring with- 
in him, a consciousness that, if he did not brace 
himself up stoutly to the task before him, he would 
presently be again a thrall to this same necroman- 
cer, whose spells must now or nevermore be broken 
through, laid a hand on his shoulder, and spoke : — 

' Captain Wylde ! ' 

Apparently Wylde had been unaware of his. 
approach, for now, at sound of his voice, he 
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quickly raised his head, and looked up, with the 
momentarily bewildered stare of one suddenly 
roused from sleep. 

One thing only struck Maurice in the aspect 
of the dark, immobile face that met his gaze 
(not the face of a maniac, for all May's passionate 
terror ; not yet that of the * wicked ghost, the 
^omnamhiile/ so graphically described by Nina), 
that one thing, the look of aversion, rather of dis- 
gust and loathing, that gathered slowly in Wylde's 
eyes as he recognized him ; as, so doing, he shook 
himself free of his detaining grasp, and rose to 
his feet. 

*Why have you followed me? My absence 
was proof that I wished to be alone ; that I cared 
for no intruders here.' 

The cold measured words, the look of aversion, 
broke the spell as no effort of the young man's 
own could do ; they did more, for they gave the 
rein to all the suppressed anger that, side by side 
with his wild suspicions, had been smouldering 
long hours in his mind. 

* I have followed you to confront and accuse 
you ; to wring from you the secret that has been 
a load upon my mind for years. I was coward 
enough once to ^ 

In homely parlance, 'the murder was out' 
now with, a vengeance, the ice fairly crashed 
through at one bold plunge ; and, reckless now of 
consequences, he was hurrying on, when Wylde 
restrained him : — * 

' Hold, if you please ! Has Martha referred 
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you to me ? Does she know the purpose of your 
<5oming here ? ' 

^ She does not. I have not spoken with her. 
I have passed the day seeking for you, that I 
might bring you to her, before she goes mad with 
terror. She is mad already. You have driven 
her so by some hideous devilry, and ' 

He drew himself up to his full height, a puny 
height at best, for all his six feet of comely man- 
hood, as contrasted with that of his antagonist; 
David, young-eyed and dauntless, matched against 
Goliath in his might ! 

* By the Heaven above ! Arthur Wylde, I will 
know the secret of your hold upon her, if the 
knowledge were to blast me where I stand.' 

If a look could blast, if a look could kill, 
Wylde's look had killed him then, as he strode 
forward, hatred, and wrath, and anguish, and r 
despair, all unholy elements of which madness at 
its fiercest is made up, warring in his stormy face, 
and clutched him in a vice-like grasp. 

* I will not crush you, though you tempt me 
to it. Go back to this woman and tell her from 
me that she has looked her last upon me. Say to 
her that her accursed secret is safe, for that even 
if no promise bound me, I would not soil my lips 
by speaking it. But say, too, and mark you! 
repeat this to her word for word ; say that I warn 
her if she would not have you rush blindfold to 
perdition, she had best tell you that secret herself, 
and tell it quickly too, or she may be too late. 
Begone now and leave me.' 
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With a violent gesture he thrust him aside, 
and was in the act to resume his place^ when 
Maurice, overawed yet desperate, sprang upon, 
and in turn clutched him. 

^ If you were the fiend himself I swear that I 
will wring it from you ! that I will never let you 
mock me again/ 

He broke off, hoarse and breathless ; then with 
that mist- veiled cross gleaming whitely, like a 
meek rebuking spirit by his side, went on more 
temperately : — 

^ Be a man ! treat me as one. For years, 
almost from the first hour in which I saw you, it 
has been a weight upon me, and yet I have borne 
it, I have done all that flesh and blood could 
do. I crushed down suspicion, I trusted you, I 
loved you, and now I adjure you in the name 
of ' 

He paused and looked around. 

On that hallowed spot, set apart for the sleep 
of those who we would fain trust are with the God 
of peace ; in sight of the ruined temple where that 
God of peace had been enshrined, he might not, 
now that the tempest-burst had passed and left 
him calmer, rashly call on holy names to witness 
to his appeal. But as he paused a ray of moon- 
light, glinting through the silvery foliage, fell 
athwart the tall white cross, and, leaving all else 
in shadow, brought out in pale relief the name of 
the hapless one who slept beneath ; and on the 
instant, as though in obedience to a sign sent in 
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answer to a prayer, Maurice stepped forward with 
outstretched hand. 

^ I adjure you now, in the name of the ill- 
fated creature who lies here, the woman whose 
fair fame you slandered, free me from thia 
wretched load of doubt. Tell me the history of 
Nina Desmond and of her husband ; and, if I 
have wronged you by one unworthy thought, I 
will kneel down here on her grave and ask your 
pardon : I will do all that your own son could do, 
in the future, to atone.' 

Whatever of fiercer emotions had a moment 
past warred for expression in the listener's face, 
surprise held chiefest mastery there as this pas- 
sionate adjuration reached a close. 

There was silence between them for full a 
minute ; silence deep and ominous as the hush 
of the tempest, when the spent winds pause to 
gather breath ; and then, in the cold, exasperat- 
ing, measured tone he had used already, Wylde 
spoke: — 

^ The woman whose fair fame I slandered. What 
wretched lie has she juggled you with, that you 
dare to come here to say this to me ? ' 

But MauricQ had entered on a phase of feeling 
wherein irony and violence were powerless further 
to gall or to overawe him; and it was in character 
not of suppliant, but of accuser, that he made 
answer as he stood erect, pale and menacing, one 
hand grasping the cross. 

* If you mean my mother, I have told you that 
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she knows nothing of my coming, I say again, 
the woman whose fair fame you slandered, for with 
my own ears I heard you say words, the plain 
meaning of which was to put her on a level with 
your unhappy sister, whereas ^ 

The ill-omened syllables had slipped from him 
imawares, and, once uttered, were past recall 

^Whereas I know — I have proof — that she 
was blameless and pure.' 

Wylde's brow grew black as night, and invol- 
untarily he raised his hand as if to strike ; then 
let it fall heavily by his side, a moan, as of 
fiercely-repressed rage, escaping from his close- 
shut lips. 

*It well becomes you to be the one to taunt 
me with this. Heaven help you! if you only 
knew ! But with your own ears, you say, you 
heard me. When and where ? ' 

Maurice's heart smote him. 

Truly, it ill became him, to whom (however 
false to others) this man had been a royal bene- 
factor, to twit him with the shame that had 
blighted his life; and the thought that he had 
done so, that he had, though all unwittingly, 
uttered that which had cut this haughty sinner to 
the soul, beat him on the instant from his guard, 
brought him down from his high place of accuser 
on the spot. 

^I did not mean to taunt you, sir; Heaven 
knows I did not. I came here to-night with no 
more definite purpose than to make a confession 
to you, to rid myself of a load of doubt that has 
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pressed on me for years ; and if the alarms of the 
day, if your own violent manner, have made me 
forget myself, I am sorry for it. Captain Wylde, 
will you give me a patient hearing ? Will you 
give me your hand, before I say further? By 
the time that I have made an end, and that you 
have answered me, it may be that neither of us 
will care to clasp hands again/ 

Wylde drew back. 

'Say what you have got to say, and begone. 
I am not a patient man, and just now I am dan- 
gerous ; and you are trying me too far.^ 

Now that the moment was indeed come, in 
which his perturbed thoughts should at last find 
utterance, Maurice found that the task of uttering 
them was far from a simple one. Even now too, 
though with the conviction borne dimly in upon 
him that he was in good truth dealing with a 
lunatic, he yet faltered weakly, a pang of shame 
sending the blood in a hot tide to his face, in 
presence of the man who, whether guiltless or 
criminal, held a power over him of the full force 
of which he had scarcely been conscious until now. 

' I have not much to say,' he began, shaking 
off by an effort the coward repugnance that had 
seized on him to speak : * I said I had a confession 
to make; it is this. On the morning after you 
had come to our cottage at Rath Cronan, I got 
up early, as I thought, before any one else was 
astir, and went out. Something, — I forget what, 
brought me to the shed at the end of the 
garden, where I had hidden Woodward on the 
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night of his escape ; ay ! I remember now. The 
servant wanted a hatchet, and I was on the point 
of sending her there to look for it, when it struck 
me that I had not been to the place to see if we 

had left any traces of In a word, / was the 

finder of your locket. / overheard your conversa- 
tion with my mother that afternoon, when you 
told her that you had failed to recover it. And 
piecing what then passed between you two with 
what I had previously heard from Woodward; 
knowing as I did from his own lips, that the 
locket held the portrait of Woodward's wife, the 
wife who had been the victim of that foul plot ; 
can you wonder, could even my mother blame 
me, when I confess that I suspected, that I 
accused her and you of ' 

So far he had spoken with lowered eyes, liter- 
ally quailing beneath the burning gaze that had 
last met his^ but at this he raised his head. 

* In Christ's sacred name ! I entreat you clear 
up this mystery. Here, at the foot of His cross, 
there is pardon for us all.^ 

His was no prophet voice to thunder forth 
* Do penance ! ' yet at sound of it Wylde sank 
heavily to earth, and, with head bowed for- 
ward on his knees, sat motionless as when the 
accuser first had come upon him ; no sound escap- 
ing from his lips, no tremor stirring his frame, ta 
speak of the mortal terror that had thus smitten 
him low. 

His latest hope died out within the young 
man's breast, as he witnessed this dire confirmation 
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of his fears ; fears that at his weakest he had told 
himself were chimeras, idle shadows that with 
one word this man had power to dispel. 

For a while, a long grievous interval as mea- 
sured by sensations, he stood leaning for sup- 
port against the cross ; too sick at heart to 
care to question further, to probe deeper into a 
mystery, the knowledge of which might bring 
upon him the doom he had rashly imprecated, 
might blast him even in the shelter to which he 
oluing. Then, calling to mind that after to-night 
they two must part for ever; that, if now he 
were again to play the coward, he must bear his 
load of doubt on to the end, he roused himself, 
and, having vainly waited for Wylde to break the 
silence, spoke : — 

* Tell me the meaning of what I heard, and 
let me go/ 

He had to iterate the question ere Wylde raised 
his head, and looked at him, no longer with the 
frenzied glare of a while past, but instead, the un- 
responsive, far-off gaze of one still wandering in a 
world of memories in which the things of the pre- 
sent bore no part ; his every feature quivering with 
some new, overmastering emotion ; tears — ^Maurice 
started, amazed at the unwonted spectacle, and, 
involuntarily quitting his position, came and knelt 
beside him on the grave ! — tears, Salter than were 
over shed by woman's eyes, flowing slowly down 
his haggard face. 

His voice, too, had re-caught the echo of the 
far-off time, for, though broken, it was tender and 
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pitiful; not hoarse and jarring as when he had 
spoken last. 

^I — ^you were speaking to me/ lie began 
dreamily. He passed his hand across his forehead 
with the air of one whose thoughts would not 
freely come at call ; then went on more steadily : — 

*I have been suflfering the torments of the 
damned, Maurice, and I am not myself yet. Do 
not look at me so. I am not mad, but I am 
shaken,' he shuddered violently, * shaken to tho 
very soul. You were speaking of Woodward, and 
—his wife. Sit down here by me, and teU it ta 
me all over again. I am sobered enough to listen 
to you now.' 

Past caring, at this stage, whether his listener 
were maniac or murderer, or both, Maurice obeyed, 
and rapidly poured out his tale ; in what words, 
in what order, he knew not, intent solely that the 
f uU burden of his experiences, outward and inter- 
nal, from the moment when he lay a spell-bound 
eaves-dropper in the cottage parlour, to that recent 
one wherein May had scared him from his slumbers, 
should be shifted from his shoulders for evermore. 

To all this, told with right Spartan brevity, 
but yet with a passion, an earnestness, a pathos, 
that pictured forth with rare fidelity all the work- 
ings of the speaker's soul, Wylde listened with 
averted head ; uttering no syllable of comment or 
exclamation, even when the young man ceased to 
speak. 

* Whether you be guilty or innocent,' were his 
closing words, * I know that you will despise me. 
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that you will spurn me for the false-hearted 
coward that I am; but, let it be so. Heaven 
knows the bravest man that lives might well shrink 
from what it must cost him to speak as I have 
spoken now/ 

Still there came back no answer, and, imable 
longer to bear the snence, which in his present 
tensely-wrought state of nerves was becoming un- 
endurable, he was about to rise, when Wylde de- 
tained him. 

'Stav!' 

And then at last he turned and looked at him ; 
such a look as one of the possessed of old might turn 
on the heaven-sent healer, by whom the fiend that 
erewhile rent him had been cast out. 

' My boy ! my poor boy ! ' 

No wild burst of wrathful scorn, no haughty 
refutation of a damning charge, no guilty pallor, 
no remorse ! but instead, a few brief words that 
told of gratitude solemn and awe-hushed ; of tender 
fatherly pity; instead, a glow of rapture upon 
cheek and brow, a light tremulous but swift-kind- 
ling in the deep-set eyes. 

' Maurice, if you had but told me this at 
first ! All the bitterness you would have spared 
us ! All the joy you could have brought to Am.' 

It was Maurice who now sat with averted head, 
his face buried in his hands. 

* I have told you all,' he said brokenly. ' I was 
a coward, and you had gained a mastery over me, 
and to suspect you was to suspect her. I swore to 
myself that I would crush suspicion down, that I 
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would forget it; and I did so, iiiitil, sometliing 
I saw in Nina's face, something I had never seen 
there before, brought the locket to my mind, 

and * 

He rose quickly to his feet. 

* You have suffered the torments of the 
damned, you say! God sees I would not bear 
what I have borne since yesterday ; the agony 
and horror of being forced to suspect, to condemn 
you ! I would not go through with it again to 
save my life/ 

*Ah, you suspected me! I had forgotten 
that/ 

In turn Wylde rose. 

'What do you suspect me of? I was scarcely 
heeding your charge, lad ; I was thinking of some- 
thing else. What accusation would you make ? * 

Maurice stared. 

' I make no accusation ; I am too miserable and 
bewildered to know even what to think. Tell me 
only the meaning of the words I overheard, and 
the secret of your hold upon my mother, and let 
me go.' 

* That is precisely what I cannot tell you ; at 
least not yet. By-and-by I may be able to un- 
ravel that mystery, and perhaps, with God's help, 
another, and a darker one. Until then I can but 
say. Trust me a little longer. Believe me guilt- 
less, without demanding proofs.^ 

He held out his hand ; but, with a resentful 
cloud on his brow, Maurice drew back. 

'You ask impossibilities. You misuse your 
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power. I have trusted you, until the sense that I 
was a dastard or a fool, has maddened me ; and 
now you mock me with a few fair words. You 
treat me as if I were a child.' 

* Nay, in that case, I must see how far I am 
able to satisfy you. Question me and I will answer 
to what I can.' 

* Tell me the history of Nina Desmond, and of 
her husband. That is what I would know.' 

* Of Nina Desmond's husband I know no more 
than you do ; I never saw him imtil I saw him at 
your bed-side in Doctor Egan's. Of Nina Des- 
mond herself I can tell you but this. She was 
my cousin, and my betrothed wife. She deserted 
me, ostensibly, because I had killed Beresford 
Grace, whose death by my hand she chose to con- 
sider murder; but in reality, because another man 
had come between us. I fled the country ; I cut 
myself off, as I once already told you, from all com- 
munication with it ; and therefore it was that I 
heard nothing of what had befallen her, until my 
return, when I learned that in the man for whom 
she had deserted me, she had found a betrayer.' 

He took Maurice's now unresisting hand, and, 
drawing him forward a step, laid it, still clasped 
in his own, upon the cross. 

' Listen to me, Maurice. I have not much to 
boast of since the hour I was bom, yet I may 
«afely boast of this. In Woodward I firmly be- 
lieved that I saw the man, who had first stolen, 
and then murdered, my affianced wife ; and yet I 

was true to my promise to befriend him. I would 
VOL. II. 12 
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have died before harm should have come to hink 
..hile in my hands.' 

Maurice stood stupefied. 

That any sane human being should cherish 
such a monstrous delusion, which one word from 
the object of it had sufficed to dispel ! 

*You believed this, sir? In the teeth of 
Woodward's statement ? in spite of his grief, and 
agony, when he spoke of his wife ? ' 

* Softly ! hear me to an end. You forget that 
I had never heard him speak of her. His grief 
for his wife was not the point on which the doctor 
dwelt most forcibly, and it was from the doctor 
only that I heard his story. But, even had I 
heard it from himself direct, it would not have 
shaken my convictions, for I had Martha's word^ 
and she was present at the unhappy girl's death- 
bed, that But, if I go further, I shall let slip 

secrets not my own. By this time, Maurice, you 
know, as well as I do, that men are not all angels. 
You know that there are some among them by 
•whom a woman's fame is rated at a feather's 
weight. Suffice it that I had a reason of my own, 
and a good one, although I may not tell it to you, 
for setting Woodward down as one of these.' 

For awhile the pair were silent, Wylde ap- 
parently once again wandering in the far-off 
shadow land, from which he had been rudely 
called back to answer to a charge; Maurice 
standing mute, simply for lack of words in which 
to clothe the rabble rout of embryos, that refused 
to shape themselves into thoughts. Then, when 
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again the silence was verging on towards the in- 
tolerable, Wylde resumed : — 

*I am not a man given to moralizing; but 
yet, if I had scoffed at Providence all my life, thi* 
night's experience must have made me a true be- 
liever. Maurice, my son, well as I have loved 
you, I did not dream that you were bom to be a 
blessing, and yet it is so ; a blessing to yourself, 
with God's help, in the future, as you have been ta 
me even now. But let us come home, for I am 
chilled and shaken ; and besides I would like to- 
rest for an hour or two, as I mean to start on 
my journey by dawn.' 

* Start on your journey ! ' 

All of mistrust and resentment, that still 
obtained above the chaos to which our hero'a 
mental part had been reduced, vanished on the- 
instant ; swept clean away by the tide of mingled 
surprise, shame, and mortification, which thi» 
startling announcement had let loose. 

With passionate haste he set free his hand. 

* Good Heaven ! sir, what do you take me for? 
We must part, I know ; but I am the one to go, 
not you. You do not think me base enough ta 
be a pensioner upon your bounty after to-night ? ' 

It jarred upon him terribly, it was at variance, 
too, with one and all of the varied emotions to 
which his singular guardian had so recently been 
a prey ; but at this Wylde laughed. 

' Maurice, my dear boy, are you moonstruck ? 
What mad nonsense are you talking now ? ' 

' I said, prove to me that I have wronged you,.* 
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and I will kneel down here and ask your pardon. 
I know, I feel that I have wronged you, but you 
refuse to prove it. You put me off with empty 
words. I have insulted you. I must go.' 

' Tut, tut ! You will be a boy all the days of 
your life.' 

He placed his hand on his shoulder, and drew 
him towards him, with much the same paternal 
air as on that long-past night, when this same 
half-hearted rebel had proffered to render him the 
obedience of a son. 

'Insulted me, have you? Shall I tell you 
what you have done ? You have saved me from 
committing murder. You have lifted me out of 
hell — this is strong language, but it is simple 
truth ! and in doing so, have proved yourself one 
of the noblest fellows breathing. You are wrong 
only when you say that I refuse to satisfy you ; 
for I but postpone an explanation uintil I am free 
to make it. Have patience a little longer, Maurice, 
and all shall be made clear.' 
^ * You spoke of a journey.^ 

* I did ; but I was answering to my own 
thoughts, not to anything said by you. I start 
by to-morrow's dawn to go to Woodward, for he 
alone can lead us all out of this wretched labyrinth. 
"Would to God that you had put the clue into my 
hands from the first ! ' 

* Forgive me. I did not know.' 

* My poor boy ! it was fated to be otherwise, 
and so best. But leave me now. Wait for me 
At the turning, if you like, and we can go home 
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together. I wish to be alone here for awhile/ 

* Was I dreaming/ asked Wylde, as, a quarter 
of an hour later, the pair were walking soberly- 
homeward in the moonlight, * was I dreaming, or 
did May Grace come to me in the graveyard? 
It is a pretty convincing proof of my state of 
mind, when I cannot be certain on the point.' 

' May Grace did come to you. It was she who 
told me where I should find you. I had been 
seeking you all day, and did not know where ta 
look next.' 

' She told you more than that. I said some- 
thing to her, did I not ? ' 

Maurice hesitated. 

'Since you were not in your right mind, it 
matters little what you said.' 

* Come, come, out with it ! I must know.' 
'You cursed her, she said, and told her to 

begone. She was so frightened she could tell me 
no more.' 

' Cursed her^ did I ? Poor child ! where is she 
now?^ 

* At the Tower. She came over to help Nina, 
when I told her what had occurred.' 

No more was said until they reached the house, 
to which there was no need to seek ingress through 
the window, since, although now well on towards 
midnight, the door stood wide open, forgotten by 
the distracted womenkind, who were left the sole 
custodians of the keep. 

' Find May, and send her to me here in the 
parlour,' said Wylde briefly ; * I can answer for 
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it, she is not asleep after wliat has passed.' 

His surmise was quickly proved correct; for 
five minutes had scarce elapsed ere May was at 
Ilia side. 

Courtly though he was, and gravely shocked 
too at the enormity of the offence he had perpe- 
ti^ted, Wylde was in no fit mood to coin fair 
speeches, and so wasted no moment in the vain 
attempt : — 

' I am going on a long journey, May. I want 
yon to forgive me before I go,' 

Hay's lily face flushed slightly, but the air of 
shrinking, of involuntary repugnance, which it 
irked him so grievously to witness, vanished on 
the instant. 

' Why did you curse me ? ' 

' To tell you that would be to tell you a very 
long story, of which I do not know the beginning, 
the middle, nor the end. Very soon, I trust, I 
shallknow it ; and, some time or other, years hence, 
when you are a great deal older and wiser than 
you are now, I may perhaps tell it to you. Mean- 
time I want you to forgive me, and to pray for 
me too. Will you do this ? ' 

' Must you go P ' 

' Yes, thank Heaven ! Ask me no more ques- 
tions, for my answers must be so many riddles. 
This much only I can tell you. I go to America, 
to speak with "Woodward, and to bring him back 
■with me. I have learned to-night something 
which, bad I known it sooner, might have kept 
Iiim here, and which, if I am not terribly out in 
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my reckoning, will have power to lure him back 
again. Eiss me now, in token that you forgive 
me ; and wish me good speed.' 

But, in place of complying, May pressed her 
43heek against the encircling arm, and fell to 
shivering feebly. 

* Why, what a savage I am ! I have fright- 
ened you to death.' 

* No, no ! it is not that.' 

In truth it was not that. It was the heavy 
thought, the presentiment, that, at sound of this 
startling disclosure, struck cold to her heart. 

Woodward and Grimes ! the tool and the vic- 
tim ! the fugitive and the pursuer ! thus simulta- 
neously reappearing on the stage, whence both 
had made such a ghost-like exit ; thus mysteriously 
about to be again brought in contactj through force 
of circmnstances, each one a separate mystery in 
itself! 

True, Maurice had assured her that Grimes^ 
recent exit was indeed a final one ; that nothing 
further need be dreaded from him ; but yet 

* I wish you would not go. I feel that sorrow 
will come of it. I do not know what is over me> 
but I feel too as if all my happy days were passed 
for ever. Do not go.' 

* My child, you are nervous and shaken> and 
no wonder. Now I, on the contrary, feel as if 
great good will come of this ; but, even were it 
to be otherwise, I still must go, and I say again, 
thank Heaven for it ! Good-bye now, and try 
to forget the fright I gave you. I am in a pro- 
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phetic vein to-night, May; and somehow I feel 
assured that by the time I come back I shall find 
a great many things changed here, and for the 
better, too ; so cheer up ! ' 

But, for all his soothing words, the shadow of 
that dark presentiment stiU lingered on May's fair 
yotmg face, as at break of day she watched him, 
herself unseen, go forth upon his fateful mission ; 
and, having so watched him, turned away, and, 
woman-like, strove to wash out in tears the guilt 
of the pang, that in itself was a treason against 
the right ; the pang of grief, and self-loathing, that 
had smitten her at the thought, that (though but 
weakly and unknowingly) hers had been the hand 
to guide the stroke, beneath which the wrong-doer 
must quickly be laid low. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

' T ET liim come, Nina ; let him come, or else 
-L^ say at once that you mean to break your pro- 
mise. It is cruel of you to act as you are actings 
now/ 

'He must not come, Maurice. There is a 
reason which I cannot tell you ; but he must not 
come. It is not caprice, it is not that I mean to- 
break my word. I never did break it, and I 
never will; but indeed he must not come here, 

yet.' 

' I think that I begin to see to the bottom of 
this, Nina. The prohibition has something to do 
with me, has it not? Let me try my hand at 
guessing. The little mother has coveted you for 
her daughter, bellissima — just like her, to think 
nothing too good for her son ! And now the shock 
and grief of learning that she must give you up to 
another, may prove too much for her in her weak- 
ened state. This is what you fear ? ' 

The hot blood mantled to Nina's face ; her eyes 
fiUed. 

* I was cowardly, and untrue, Maurice, but I 
could not help it, because I was afraid. It wa& 
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a very long time before I found out that this 
fitrange illusion had seized her ; and then I said 
many things which should have made her to see, 
but they did not. And at last one day when 
Percy had been here, — ^I do not know what she 
flaw, or fancied, — ^but when he was gone she clasped 
me in her arms and sobbed, and wept, and im- 
plored me not to be false to you ; not to break her 
heart, and drive her mad, at the thought that 
any one should ever take me from her. I lost 
courage to speak the truth then, because she 
looked so wild, and suffering ; and, to put her at 
peace again, I said that she should ever be my 
mother, and that none should ever part us any 
more. Do not be severe with me, mon fr^re. It 
seemed to me, that while we two were so wise, it 
mattered little what any one might think. I for- 
got that it is as dangerous and wicked to act, as to 
flpeak a lie.^ 

Maurice laughed. 

* You have not much to dread from my stem 
flense of probity, dear ; nor do I think that your 
conscience need reproach you with anything graver 
than your present conduct to Percy. Remember, 
it is ten days since the archery/^, and he has 
not once seen you. I have held aloof from the 
Chase designedly ; but yesterday I met him, and 
he looked so imhappy, and yet spoke so sensibly 
and so like himself, that, on my faith, Nina, I 
did not know whether to admire and pity him, or 
to blame you, most/ 

• What did he say P ' 
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* He spoke in a very manly, sensible fashion, 
very different from the feverish excitement into 
which your message had cast him. He said that 
he had been too bewildered and too selfishly over- 
joyed then, to be able to decide aright ; but that 
your conduct since then, your manifest dislike 
to see him, had confirmed his belief^ that the 
promise was wrung from you by pressure of cir- 
<5umstances, and, consequently, was one that it 
would make you miserable to fulfil. He said he 
had taken to heart my words, that a loveless wife 
was no blessing ; and he bade me tell you that, 
since it was evident that no effort of his could 
«ver win you to love him in return, why, hard as it 
would be to him, he would set you free. In short, 
no fellow could have shown more manliness and 
common sense, as you would have readily admitt^ 
had you been by.' 

Nina winced ; and her companion, though with 
«yes apparently intent on the proper adjustment 
of a fishing-rod, saw that she did so, and exulted 
inwardly ; since to cause her to wince, to wake her 
to consciousness that her empire might possibly 
be about to crumble, was the precise effect that he 
had purposed to produce. 

Manliness was all very good in its way ; but 
common sense ! What woman, gentle or simple, 
ever cared to hear the words uttered in eulogy of 
her lover ? above all, of a lover of the stamp of 
Percy, who hitherto, in his blind idolatry, had 
thrown spirit, and reason, and common sense to 
the winds. 
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* I-— I only said that he could not come Ix^re 
jet: 

Maurice laid down his rod with a smile. 

' Then, why not come with me to the Chase to 
see him ? You can afford to condescend so far/ 

'No, no. It is not a question of condescend- 
ing ; but there are strangers visiting at the Chase, 
and Percy would be certain to ' 

* Percy would be certain to look a great many 
things which, unless the visitors are fools or blind 
men, would let them into the secret ! You are 
right there ; so that positively the case resolves itself 
into-*this, that there is nothing for it but for each of 
you to bate somewhat of your dignity, and meet 
the other half way.' 

He came beside her as she was about to protest,, 
and took her hands in his : — 

* Listen to me, Nina. You know that I did 
my best to dissuade you from this, when you first 
told me of it. I would now use all my eloquence, 
if I had any, to keep you to your word; for 
already Percy Grace is a changed man, rather 
now he is a man again, and the change is your 
work. * You are not one to do things by halves, 
Nina. Complete your work now, and somethings 
tells me that in making his happiness you will not 
mar your own ; for that you will learn to love him 
dearly before long.' 

' I have said already that I do not mean to- 
break my word.' 

* Then I may go across to the Chase, and tell 
him that you and I intend to pic-nic to-morrow 
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«t Prior's Pass ; and that, if lie likes to join us, no 
^ne will frown him away/ 

* Ah, but that would be to deceive her ; and she 
is a mother to me, and she trusts me.' 

* Nonsense, child ! that is not deception. The 
moment that it can be done with safety, I imder- 
take to tell her the truth myself. Awhile ago it 
was the present state of aflfairs that pricked your 
conscience. My plan is a step in the right direc- 
tion, at the worst.' 

* Still it is deception, and that is always mean 
and wrong. I deceived papa once, and I suffered 
for it, and now, how do I know what may come 
vof deceiving her ? ' 

* No harm shall come of this. For this once, 
Nina, let me have my way.' 

Whereupon, though but only half convinced, 
Nina yielded. And soon afterwards, with, how- 
ever, nothing of the victorious mien he should 
iave presented on the occasion, Maurice set out 
for the Chase ; his pleasure in the success of his 
friendly mission considerably damped by the 
reflection, that he was himself about to be once 
more put through the mill; once again groimd 
beneath the wheels of 'envy, hate, and all im- 
charitableness,' in being an enforced witness to 
the triumph of the rival whom he was powerless 
to supplant. 

It was, as we have already stated, ten days 
since the archery fete at Deverell, from which, 
in consequence of Martha's illness, Nina had 
necessarily been absent ; the * confounded ' fete^ 
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as Maurice mentally stigmatized it^ for no other" 
reason save that, during the three hours that he 
had been numbered among her guests^ May had 
studiously avoided him ; devoting herself, not ta 
her duties as hostess — that he might have borne— 
but to the exclusive entertainment of Lord Nor- 
manton ; with whom she had laughed and chatted 
in such fashion, that, unable longer to endure the 
harrowing spectacle, the unhappy youth had fled ; 
and had not since, even in the interests of friend- 
ship, summoned fortitude enough to trust himself 
again on the scene of his defeat. 

Neither had May, in the course of that long 
interval, been to revisit the Tower ; but that had 
occasioned him no surprise, inasmuch as he had 
lately learned from Nina that, on the night of her 
finding Wylde at the Abbey, May having, in ful- 
filment of her promise to him, gone to his mother's 
room to communicate the fact, Martha had at 
sight of her become so violently agitated as to 
fully justify the girl's resolve, that she would come 
to the place no more, until Mrs Cronin should her- 
self be the one to request the intercourse to be 
resumed. 

Of all this Maurice had at the time of its oc- 
currence been profoundly ignorant, else during 
their silent drive homeward on the succeeding 
day, he might in some sort have attempted to 
soften it down. But, summing up all the un- 
toward incidents of her visit; "Wylde's frantic 
outburst, his own unguarded demonstration, his 
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mother's helpless display of deep-rooted aversion 
and fear ; he was forced to admits that in actings 
as she had done^ in holding aloof firom him and 
his, May had but consulted for her own dignity % 
but done what any one similarly circumstanced, 
must needs have done in simple self-defence. 

Taken for all in all, our hero's thoughts were 
of a very gloomy cast as he wended his solitary 
way to the Chase ; gloomy with the cloud of a 
heavy sorrow, which, though by-and-by it might 
show forth its silver lining, was at present all 
impenetrably black ; gloomy with anticipation of 
a coming evil, which not all his now for ever 
steadfast trust in Wylde, all his feverish delight 
at the hope of again seeing Woodward, had power 
more than temporarily to dispel. 

Of this hope, and of the grounds on which it 
rested, he knew no more than he had gathered 
from Wylde's parting words. 

Nothing more had passed between them on 
the night of the interview in the graveyard ; for 
immediately on May^s quitting him, Wylde had 
closeted himself in his own apartment, whence 
he had emerged at five in the morning, carpet- 
bag in hand, and finding Maurice patiently wait- 
ing for him, with intent to accompany him a 
portion of his road, had promptly negatived hia 
proposal to do so, in a manner that it was impossi- 
ble to gainsay. 

'You do not come one inch of the way with 
me; so let us waste no words, for time presses^ 
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and I have something to say to you. Here is the 
key of my desk. Take the desk, and put it care- 
fully aside, and if in one year from to-day I have 
not returned — mark you ! I calculate on being 
back in some six weeks' time, or it may be less ; 
but when a man commits himself to the chances 
of travel, there is no telling what may happen, 
therefore I say a year, so as to allow for all. If, 
then, in one year from to-day, I have not returned, 
or that in the mean time your mother should be in 
danger of death, carry the desk to her, and tell 
her that I bade her open it. Within it she will 
find my will, and a letter addressed to herself. 
Let her read these ; and in addition tell her, word 
for word as you told it to me last night, the story 
of Woodward, and of the locket. Do not omit one 
word, for every one is of importance ; and I need 
not caution you to listen heedfully to what she 
may tell you in return, and to bear it all in mind 
to repeat to me. Now God bless you and her, 
and keep you free from any fresh troubles imtil 
we meet.' 

*But you will not go without seeing her, 
surely ? ' -(* 

' I will. I have left a note with Nina, to be 
given to her the moment she awakes. I have a 
good reason for deciding not to speak with her. 
The note explains it clearly enough.' 

* You are going to see him^ you say P ' 

' I go, not only to see him, but to bring him 
back with me. It will be a strange thing if, 
when he has heard my story, he should not in 
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turn impart his own ; and lie must be a poltroon, 
and I never took him for one, if, when he has 
heard mine, he should let any fear deter him from 
accompanying me back/ 

'You forgive me for all the insults I have 
heaped upon you ? You believe that it was not 
hypocrisy nor time-serving, but affection and 
respect for yourself, that kept me silent all those 
years ? ' 

* I believe everything that is good of you, and 
only wish that affection and respect for me had 
not kept you silent so long. There now ! do not 
make me faint-hearted at the outset of my journey. 
God bless you for ever, and good-bye/ 

Some hours later, as Maurice sat, ostensibly 
engaged with the newspaper, in reality watching 
May, busied, previous to her departure,' in decorat- 
ing the wainsLted chamber opposite with a heap 
of freshly gathered flowers, the doctor came down 
from Martha's room, with an open letter in his 
hand. 

* I say, Maurice, what do you make of this ? 
Here is a thing that seems to me like a riddle, 
And yet I foimd your mother in convulsions of joy 
over it. She gave it to me to read, because her 
eyes are too dim, she says, to let her read it for me, 
And I bring it to you because I can make nothing 
of it. The man is a regular sphynx.' 

Maurice took the letter. It was in Wylde's 
hand, and ran thus : — 

* My Dear Martha, I am deeply grieved that 
your dread of me should so painfully affect you as 
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to be the cause of your present illness. I ans 
wounded, too, more deeply than I can tell yon 
now, at finding that that dread had so overmas- 
tered your good sense and true feeling, and your 
regard for my honour, as to induce you to let me- 
walk blindfold into a trap, from which one word 
would have sufficed to hold me back. However, 
I forgive you all now, on condition that you get 
strong quickly, and that you be ready to make a 
clean breast of the whole affair when I come back. 

* I would not leave you now, but that urgent 
business calls me away. I expect to return in 
about six weeks, perhaps in less; but should I 
never come back — that is, should any accident 
befall me — think of me always as of one whosa 
sole aim for years has been to repair the crima 
and folly of his youth ; and who had, at last, come 
to rate you at your true price. 

* I write thus guardedly in the idea that, in 
your present state, you may not be able to read 
this for yourself, and that, consequently, it would 
meet the eyes of another. In the event of my 
death, I have left instructions with Maurice how 
he is to act. Do not worry yourself with surmises 
as to the nature of my business. Above all, da 
not take it into your head that I am again bitten 
with the love of wandering. That is at an end 
for ever ; and now the one wish of my heart is ta 
hasten home, and to live out the remainder of my 
life with our boy and you. Arthur Wylde.* 

'Well?' questioned the doctor, as Maurice 
brought his perusal to a close. 
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^ A riddle it is, doctor, and a riddle it must 
remain imtil he comes back/ 

^ You know nothing of what it means then P ' 

' I^othing ; or so little that it amoimts to the^ 
same thing. I know that the object of this hur- 
ried journey is to bring back ' 

He passed his arm through the doctor's and 
led him out into the groimds, where no ear,, 
friendly or hostile, could catch sound of the for- 
bidden name 

'Is to bring back Woodward; but why, or 
wherefore, we are not to know until his return ; 
nor, although I pressed him hard, would he tell 
me what is the secret that makes the key to th& 
scene we witnessed yesterday. All shaUbe cleared 
up, he says, when he comes home.' 

* To bring back Woodward ! By Jove ! what 
is going to turn up next ? And you have no clua 
to the meaning of this ? ' 

* I have, and I have not ; my head is in such 
a whirl, 1 hardly know what I think. I ' 

He broke off, colouring to the temples. 

* Poctor Egan, would you think very badly of 
me, if I asked you not to make me repeat what 
passed between Wylde and me last night ? I am 
greatly afraid that I have proved myself a fool,, 
and a very ungrateful one, as I shall tell you 
when all this comes to be explained. I had rather 
not have to go over the same ground so soon again, 
even with you.' 

' Tut ! keep your own counsel as long as you 
please. If you keep it for ever, you will not find. 
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me getting into a huflf. I suppose when Wylde 
does come back we shall have a grand eclaircme" 
ment ; thoagh if he choose to live on a man of 
mystery to the end^ and it is just what he looks to 
be cut out for, we will manage to put up with 
him, and jog along cheerfully as heretofore. But 
seriously, I am glad, for Martha's sake, that all 
this has blown over. I would not answer for the 
consequences, if she had been kept much longer in 
suspense.' 

He was turning to re-enter the house, when 
Maurice stopped him. 

* One question, doctor ! What is the meaning 
of the cross to the memory of Nina Desmond ? I 
know little or nothing of her ; I do not think I 
ever heard her mentioned by name until Captain 
Desmond spoke of her. I never knew until yes- 
terday that that lonely grave was hers.' 

* Did you not ? That must be because you 
never troubled yourself to ask ; for any one about 
here could have told you.' 

* Tell me her story, will you ? I confess I am 
very curious to hear that. I could not ask Wylde, 
knowing that it was a sore subject; and every 
chance word so agitates my mother, that I made 
up my mind long ago never to question her.' 

' Her story ! She can hardly be said to have 
had one, so far as I can say. She was a marvel 
of beauty, I am told ; in fact, Wylde and your 
mother both maintain that this little girl of yours 
is not fit to hold a candle to her, and that is say- 
ing a great deal. However that may be, she 
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managed to turn all the men's heads, and, in the 
end, I infer, must have lost her own; for she 
disappeared suddenly, soon after her father's 
death, — he died by his own hand, you know, 
leaving her beggared, — and was heard of no more 
in this quarter, until she was brought back and 
buried beneath the old ash tree in the Abbey.' 

* Brought back and buried by whom ? ' 

* That was a piece of good taste and nice feel- 
ing on the part of Sir Hugh.' 

* Of Sir Hugh Grace ! In Heaven's name, 
how did he come to be mixed up in it ? ' 

'Simply enough. There was a connection, 
very distant, but still acknowledged, between the 
two families; and, on Nina's disappearance, Sir 
Hugh, who chanced to be in London at the time, 
had gone to considerable pains to trace her, but in 
vain. 

* Nina had run away, it seems, from the house 
of a Mrs Stanley, a woman of means and position 
in London, with whom she had found shelter after 
her father's death, but who, from what I have 
gathered, was not, I fear, very kind to her. Some 
time afterwards, this Mrs Stanley received an 
anonymous letter, to the effect that Miss Desmond 
was lying dead at a certain address, somewhere in 
the suburbs of London ; and that in the absence of 
means, or of any one to give directions for her in- 
terment, she would be buried by the parish au-^ 
thorities. 

* The good lady did not choose to move in the 
matter, for she considered that she had already^ 
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had trouble enougli ; but remembering the friendly 
part that Sir Hugh had taken in seeking to trace 
the girl, she sent the letter direct to him enclosed in 
one from herself (he showed me both letters one 
day long ago when the subject chanced to come 
up), in which she gave it as her advice, that, for 
the credit of the families, the best thing was to 
convey Nina to Ireland, and have her laid in the 
family burying-place, as if nothing had occurred. 

'This, Sir Hugh accordingly did; but not 
wishing to appear officious, he deemed it better 
taste on his part to put up no monument, and so 
the grave remained unmarked until a short time 
after you had left, when Wylde erected that hand- 
some marble cross. There is all that I know of 
her history, and I do not see that it throws much 
light on the cause of the sudden flitting of our 
friend/ 

A good deal more they said, but nothing that 
bears necessarily on our story. And then the 
doctor had returned, letter in hand, to Martha, and 
Maurice had silently escorted May to her home ; 
and having seen her received with efi*usion by Lord 
N ormanton, and by a certain dark, stately person- 
age, of whom he had conveyed away with him but 
the one impression, namely, that having once be- 
held her he would never care to look upon her face 
again, had quitted the Chase ; within the malign 
influence of which, save on the memorable occasion 
of the archery /e^^, he had not since found courage 
to trust himself until to-day. 

To-day was destined to reverse his late expe- 
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TienceS; for to-day^ as on his first visit, he had the 
good fortune again to find Percy the only one at 
liome to receive him ; and hardly had he disbur- 
dened himself of the gracious news of which he 
was bearer, than he was given in return a piece of 
inteUigence which, half-starved as he was for some- 
thing in the shape of comfort, seemed to his dis- 
tempered fancy of the moment, a full equivalent 
for that which he had brought. 

Yet all he had learned was, that it had pleased 
Fate temporarily to remove his rival ; a barren 
advantage, since hope to supplant him he had 
none, but priceless, nevertheless, since for the 
time it left him free to come and go, untortured by 
sight of the preference accorded to another ; for a 
time he should have May all to himself, with no 
ione to come between him and the smiles which, 
cold as they were, were all of sunlight he had left; 
for the time he could cheat himself into the belief 
-that 

But we do not profess to translate all the wild 
fancies that are wont to run amuck through the 
fevered brain of a lover, more especially when the 
exciting cause of those same fancies is as yet but 
half explained. 

The exciting cause was briefly this : — 

Lord Normanton and the Nemesis-like indi- 
vidual whom he called * mother,' had hurriedly 
departed for London, summoned thither by the 
death of an uncle of the former, a city merchant 
who, having, to the infinite disgust of his aristo- 
cratic pauper kindred, sullied his noble hands with 
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trade, had just made the only amende in his power, 
by suddenly dying intestate; thus causing the- 
stream of his wealth, which had been meant by 
him to flow into the treasury of certain lavishly 
endowed public charities, to find its way instead 
into the empty cofiers of his brother's landless 
heir. 

* It is not the money itself I think of,* Percy 
was in the act of saying, when first Maurice 
strove to rein in his galloping thoughts, and to pin. 
his mind down to the subject of the discourse. 
* What pleases me is, that now no one can call him 
a fortune-hunter, which I take to be the most de- 
grading thing that can be said of any man. I 
could hardly keep my temper with the doctor the 
other day, when he gave it as his opinion, that 
Normanton cared less for May than for her for- 
time. It is a deuced unfair thing to say of any 
man ; and it is an insult to a woman, too, above 
all to such a one as May. I should have 
thought that in herself alone. Sir Hugh Grace's 
daughter ' 

* Oh, nonsense, Percy ! the doctor meant no- 
thing of that. What did he say ? ' 

* He said point blank that he had watched thems 
both, and had come to the conclusion that the love, 
if any, was all on May's part ; that to the best of 
his judgment the match was a made-up aflair 
between Normanton's mother and Lady Katherine; 
they are related, you know, and that, if I did 
not look sharply after her interests. May would be 
made the victim of a designing woman. He has 
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taken a dislike to Lady JN^ormanton, and I do not 
wonder, for she is rather formidable ; and I admit, 
too, that I do not like the way she rules Norman- 
ton, for the fellow is completely under her thumb. 
In any case, I think the doctor went a trifle too 
far ; and yesterday, when my father began soimd- 
ing me on the subject, and hinting at a desire to 
draw out of it, if he did not fear that May's feel- 
ings were too deeply engaged, I was tempted to 
wish that Doctor Egan would confine himself to 
his place of medical adviser, and leave family 
aflGairs to adjust themselves without his help/ 

* Oh, come, Percy ! I cannot listen to you 
talking in that strain of our old friend. We are 
all pretty well used by this time to his plain speak- 
ing, and we can aflTord to bear it, for we know that 
he is seldom in the wrong/ 

* What ! Has he made you as suspicious as he 
is himself? Do you, too, think that ' 

Maurice coloured. 

* Hold ! You shall not have to reprove me for 
stepping out of my place. I do not profess to hold 
any opinion on a subject with which it would be 
pure impertinence for me to meddle at all.' 

Percy stared aghast. 

* Well now, on my word, Maurice, that is too 
bad ! Here are you turning to starch and whale- 
bone on my hands, because I lose temper, though 
in my place you would have done the same. What 
do you say when I tell you, that May was in the 
next room all the time, and heard every word he 
said P I knew it the moment I saw her after he 
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had left, though she was too proud or too much 
hurt to allude to it, even to me/ 

Maurice's faint momentary anger evaporated 
at sight of the other's evident distress. 

* That was vexatious, indeed ! I am very sorry 
for that. But, as to cutting up rough with the 
doctor, surely you know, Percy, that it was his love 
for May that made him speak ; and that he looks 
upon you and me as a pair of boys, whom he may 
he blimt or sharp with, as he pleases.' 

^ And so he may, God bless him ! But for him 
I would not be alive to-day. I owe it to him and 
to you that I am likely to have a spell, even a 
short one will content me, Maurice, of real happi- 
ness before I die. But, you are not going, are 
you P I have not said half what I had to say to 
you yet.' 

' I must. I promised to look round upon the 
doctor, to report upon my mother. He has not 
time to come to us, he is so constantly engaged at 
Glenmore, and he wishes to hear from her every 
day. I mean to walk, too, so I have not a moment 
to spare.' 

* The hve, if ant/, all on Map's parV 
Choosing (possibly on the principle that the 

'longest way roimd is the shortest way home') 
the indubitably circuitous route through the wood, 
in some one among the many 'murmurous haunts ' 
of which there was a chance of his encountering 
May, Maurice hastened on, revolving in his mind 
those words, which, uttered by one so well read 
in the book of human nature, could not be all 
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immeaning; must surely have some foundation, 
however slender, in fact. 

Had the doctor's keen eyes discerned the 
truth? Could it be that, like Nina and Percy 
and his luckless self. May, too, was fated to be the 
sport of the same perverse destiny ? fated to 
squander the best of youth's ardent feelings on 
one who prized the gift but Kghtly, who accepted 
it rather as a tribute than as a boon P 

He had scant time to seek an answer to the 
question ; ^canter still, to analyze the nature of the 
emotions, that sent the blood tiding darkly to his 
cheek, as, hurrying down the wooded decUvity to 
the rere of the arbour, he reached the meadows 
below, and following the windings of a well-known 
path, presently came in view of a white-robed 
figure seated, book in hand, on a rustic bench, not 
far from the spot where May had sought his aid 
and counsel on the eventful day that had succeeded 
his coming home. 

To-day, as we have already said, was destined 
to reverse his late experiences, for to-day May was 
herself again ; not her sunny, winsome self of long 
ago, for her eyes, as the jealous lover quickly 
noted, were full of tears, and the cheek, into which 
the soft colour fluttered swiftly, had a moment 
past been the hue of the lily ; but none the less 
herself beneath another aspect, gentle, and earnest, 
and sisterly, as when they two had last held con- 
verse near that same spot. 

* Why have you stayed away so long, Maurice? 
Surely you know that I wished to see you, and that 
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it was not kind to leave me without news of those- 
I had left/ 

What precise object he had had in view in 
seeking her, Maurice could hardly have told^ 
Most assuredly he had been actuated by no in- 
tention, vague or clearly defined, wilfully to ex- 
pose the real state of his feelings ; yet now, in 
reply to the first question that passed her lips, 
forth came an answer, as irrepressibly veracious 
as though the speaker stood, unguarded by a 
talisman, within the precincts of the fabled palace 
of truth. 

* I stayed away because I was half ashamed,, 
and half enraged, May. The day I saw you last 
I swore that I would never come here again ; and 
if I have broken my word now it is for sake of 
Percy, who ' 

* No need to tell me that ! But you were 
angry and ashamed, you say; why, and at 
what ? ' 

* Do not ask me. You force the truth from 
me against my will, and that is not fair.' 

* Ah ! but I must know. If you choose to say 
such strange things, you must take the conse- 
quences. Sit down here by me and answer me. 
You were angry and ashamed. Why ? ' 

* I was ashamed, bitterly ashamed, at the treats 
ment you met with at the Tower from my people.^ 

* Let that pass, please. There was nothing to- 
anger you in that ; and yet you say you were en- 
raged.' 

* I was.' 
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* Again, I say, Maurice, tliat I must know at 
Tvhat/ 

' At your injustice, then ! Ay ! look as 
stately as you will ; I cannot help it. You know 
right well that it was none of my doing, and yet 
you made me suffer for it. I came here that day 
«,t your bidding, and you shunned me. You 
slighted me openly and deliberately, in the pre- 
sence, and for the sake, of the — the popinjay who 

had insulted me ; and Ah ! there it is,' as 

May turned from him, her face crimsoning to the 
temples, ' you would drag the truth from me, and 
now you are vexed at it. I am a most unlucky 
fellow, May. I am always vexing you latterly, 
And yet. Heaven knows, nothing is farther from my 
thoughts.' 

With head still averted May placed one cold 
little hand on his : — 

* You mistake me. I am not vexed.' 
Presently, after a minute's silence, she turned 

to him, her face many a shade paler now, but with 
A resentful gleam in her eyes : — 

* Who insulted you, Maurice ? You cannot 
mean to accuse me of lending myself to ' 

' I accuse you of nothing ! It was all my own 
folly and ill-temper, and I beg your pardon. I 
told you it was not fair to question me, for that 
you forced the truth from me against my will* 
But let us leave all this, and talk of Percy. He 
is coming to-morrow to meet Nina and me, at 
Prior's Pass ; and, for this once, May, I want you 
to come with him. Nay' — as, with a sudden 
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moyement as if of a&ight, May strove to with- 
draw the hand he had clasped in his — * do not re* 
fiise me such an easy thing. I feel half-starved 
already, for one hour's happiness. Do not grudge 
my grasping at the little I can get/ 

Where was our hero's cherished pride, that he 
failed to see that this meant self-betrayal ? Where 
was the girl's well-trained wit, where was the 
woman's instinct that rarely slumbers, that in the 
changing face of the speaker, in the tones of his 
voice, repressed, but passionful and eager, in the 
dark appealing eye^ she should read nought save 
so many signs of his fatal love for another ; love 
that, deserted by its safeguards, pride and reticence, 
had at last come to sue at her hands for the 
sympathy, which, when once already she had 
thought to proffer it, had been so bitterly repelled? 

But it mattered very little just then, where 
pride, and wit, and instinct had for the nonce be- 
taken themselves ; for ere (even if close at hand) 
they could have rallied to the rescue, two figures 
emerged from out the shelter of one of the many 
twilight glades that branched off from the wide 
sylvan aisle in which they sat, and coming towards 
them, as yet imconscious of their vicinage, gave 
to view the features of Sir Hugh Grace and — 

Every vestige of colour faded from Maurice 
Cronin's face, the hand that still clasped May's 
grew locked and rigid until the girl gave a cry of 
pain, as in this other, this stranger of far from 
evil presence, he recognized, metamorphosed 
though was that other, by touch Mephistophelean, 
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from a goblin to a thing of hnman shape, the man 
whom, once already, he had beheld glowering de- 
monwise above his prostrate mother ! the Judas- 
like destroyer of Woodward and his hapless wife^ 
his own father, James Cronin ! 

Coming slowly onward, with head bent down^ 
Sir Hugh and his companion were already clos& 
to the startled pair, when Maurice rose, and in- 
voluntarily passing his arm round May, as though 
to shield her from some baleful influence, drew 
her to his side, and stood confronting them in the 
path; his eyes ablaze, his form erect, his whole 
aspect pale and menacing as an accusing spirit, an 
angel of vengeance, sent to deal destruction from 
on high. 

That no thought of angel, destroying or bene- 
ficent, was just then uppermost in James Cronin'a 
mind, was evidenced by the smothered curse with 
which he drew back, as this wrathful apparition 
met his gaze ; then, after one quick, startled glance 
at his antagonist, stood coolly scanning the white, 
quivering face above him ; his own the while as-^ 
suming, feature by feature, the semblance of that 
evil mask that, once seen with all its weird sur- 
roundings, had stamped itself indelibly on the 
memory of his son. 

For a full minute they rested thus unmoving,, 
a suggestive group enough, had artist or skilled 
word-painter been at hand to reproduce it ; and 
then, with a light mirthless laugh, Cronin turned 
to Sir Hugh, and in tones by which, had the evil 
mask been obliterated on the instant, his son had 
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identified him among a million, the same jarring, 
rasplike tones in which he had spoken his parting 
benison at the cottage, said : — 

*I need hardly seek an introduction to this 
gentleman, Sir Hugh. I cannot flatter myself 
that he very much favours me, nor do I trace in 
him any touching resemblance to the features of 
my beloved wife ; and yet something unmistake- 
ably filial in his bearing towards me, something 
genuinely paternal in the longing which I experi- 
ence at this moment to — ah — knock him dotvn, 
leads me to the conclusion that I have the happi- 
ness to behold my own son. Am I right ? ' 

Sir Hugh bent his head. 

* I have told you already, Mr Cronin, that I 
had failed to convince your son that he owes a 
duty to you, as well as to his mother. He will 
not, or rather perhaps he cannot, see that he is 
under the dominion of prejudice. As it is, you 
know that he is his own master, and of an age to 
act as he thinks best.' 

* "Unquestionably. And this young lady, your 
daughter, I presume? Is she, too, under the 
dominion of prejudice; or is it maiden modesty 
that makes her shrink from me, because I am a 
stranger? for, to tell the truth ^ 

With a quick impatient gesture Sir Hugh cut 
him short :— 

' Mr Cronin, of Glenmore. My daughter May.' 

Cronin took a step forward, and his hand was 

already almost touching May's, when, forgetful of 

the tie between them, forgetfiil too of the secret 
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3ie was bound to guard, Maurice sprang back, 
plucking her with more of vigour than of cere- 
)niony, closer to his side. 

* Do not let him touch you, May ! do not let 
him touch you. The vilest thing that breathes 
^ould be polluted by his hand.' 

A dark scowl gathered on Cronin^s brow, a 
scowl so black and malignant, that involuntarily 
May drew back, and clung shudderingly to her 
companion's arm ; seeing which Cronin turned to 
Sir Hugh, standing apart, pallid from repressed 
emotion, into which May alone, looking up at him 
with wild beseeching eyes, could fathom that there 
-entered aught save angry pride ; and with a sneer, 
"which gave added repulsiveness to his countenance, 
said coolly : — 

* Pray try the effect of your eloquence herCy 
Sir Hugh. This, too, may be merely the result 
of prejudice, but I cannot say that I find it pleas-^ 
-ant. Your pretty daughter is hardly civil, to 
refuse her hand to your oldest friend.' 

Silently, but with no gentle touch. Sir Hugh 
freed the girl from Maurice's grasp, and, draw- 
ing her forward, placed her reluctant hand in 
Cronin's extended palm. 

With mock ceremoniousness the wretch bowed 
over it, and pressed it with his Ups. 

' A very pretty little hand, the prettiest I have 
seen for many a day. If I were a younger man 
by even a half-score of years, there is no saying 
what rash thing I might not be tempted to do, for 
sake of so fair a hand, and its owner.' 

TOL. II. li 
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Then, suddenly changing his coarse, bantering^ 
tone : — 

'Hark ye, yoimg lady! If you have any 
power over this son of mine, hid him drop hia 
tragedy airs, and try to behave civilly. I am 
willing to let pass his insolence, and to give him 
my hand here on the spot, if he will learn to* 
mend his manners. But if he will not, why, 
I must only show that I have got the means to 
make him ; and I will use them too, if he is not 
brought to his senses before long.' 

With that baleful face bent close to hers. May 
faltered, her cheeks white, her great blue eyes 
motionless and distended, as those of some doomed 
bird, on which the serpent's fatal breath has fallen 
blightingly. 

Scarcely conscious of what she did, knowing- 
only that she was mastered by some evil spell,, 
which no strength was in her to resist, she re- 
coiled from him, and laid her hand on the young 
man's arm. 

*For my sake, Maurice. I fear Mm, For 
my sake.' 

But Maurice was past hearkening now to any 
appeal, though even one of Heaven's angels had 
stood by to speak it, to whisper, that the deed thus^ 
prompted would win saving grace. 

Boughly shaking off the clinging hand that 
sought to draw him forward, he turned to his 
father,, and in a voice to which concentrated pas- 
sion had lent something of the same jarring tone : — 

' I would not take your hand in mine if it were 
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to save your soul/ lie said. * I cannot do it, May^ 
even for you/ 

Then broke from tlie group, and with Cronin's 
mirthless laugh ringing mockingly in his ears, 
strode from the spot; and at hottest speed, aa 
though some fearful fiend trod close behind him, 
took his way to the refugium of his boyhood, the 
quarter to which in every peril and perturbation 
he mechanically turned his steps, the hospitable 
dwelling of his friend, the doctor ! 



i 
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CHAPTER IX. 

PERTURBED and shaken though he was, after 
the ill-omened encounter of yesterday, it yet 
had not slipped our hero's memory, that he had 
entreated May for * this once' to accompany Percy 
to the place of meeting. And although May had 
had time to utter no word of assent ; although at 
the moment of their parting his demeanour had 
imquestionably been wanting in that himibleness, 
with which the suppliant strives to eke the feeble 
power of words, none the less (buoyed up by that 
fianguine element, which happily enters so largely 
into the composition of the sometimes luckless, yet 
irrepressible, and ineradicable Celt) was Maurice 
assured that his prayer had been granted ; that as 
certainly as Percy would present himself at the 
place appointed, as certainly, for all his brusque 
discourtesy, would May be the companion of his 
tryst. 

Thorough Celt that he was, the conviction 
thus arrived at, without aid from logic, had power 
to chase for the time being all gloomy reflection ; 
to make his step as free, his voice as ringing and 
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blithesome as a schoolboy's on a summer holiday ; 
to make his dark eye glow with a softened light, 
which to Martha, viewing it, as of late she had 
begun to view all things, through a rose-coloured 
medium, might well seem the tender light of 
love. In a word, to make him so comport himself 
in every particular, in his deep unconscious ten- 
derness towards herself, in the gay impatience with 
which he hastened Nina's preparations, the air of 
quiet proprietorship with which he lifted her to 
her seat in the little basket "carriage, and then took 
his place by her side, as to fill the heart of th& 
mother brimful of sweet anticipations ; of chastened 
yet gladsome hopes for the future, when, with her 
children's children clinging around her, she should 
have lived down the sin, or error (?) of the past ; 
have quitted for ever the ^ rough ways ' in which 
she long had stumbled, for the straight path that 
she long had sighed to enter on in vain. 

Of the three Nina was the only one whose 
heart misgave her, as she caught Martha^s parting 
look. 

* I take shame to myself that I should so de- 
ceive her, Maurice. To deceive any one is to do 
a wrong thing ; to deceivfe her is shameful, and 
base.' 

Maurice laughed. 

'What a scrupulous little soul, to be sure! 
Why, Nina dear, life woTild not be worth the 
holding, unless somebody or other charitably took 
the pains to deceive one, now and again. If we* 
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think to snatcli an occasional hour of happiness, 
Lave we not to set about it by first deceiving our- 
selves ? ' 

Nina looked shocked, well-nigh disgusted. 

* They have spoiled you, Maurice, those people 
you have lived amongst ! those strange people, 
neither of Europe nor of Asia, but with the faults 
of every country that one can name. Poor papa 
always said so. He said that to live among tibem 
long was to lose one's fine sense of honour; to 
come to confound the thing you had liberty to 
do, with the thing that you ought to do, and, in 
the end ' 

* Well, well, Nina, do not get too indignant. 
The day you feel hard-hearted enough to tell the 
poor little mother that you have jilted me, I am 
ready to bear the brunt of the storm. Till then, 
ma mie, deception is inevitable ; so where is the 
good of making a fuss ? ' 

The lover's instinct was the true one; for on 
reaching Prior's Pass, where, amid the grey ruins 
of a stately castle (which had once, like the old 
tower homestead, been an appanage of the Des- 
jnonds), was the appointed trysting-place, Mau- 
rice caught a glimpse of the white-robed figure of 
yesterday, seated discreetly apart, by the bank of 
a tree-margined streamlet, which formed the far 
boundary of the enclosure, while at the crumbling 
entrance- gate stood Percy, awaiting their approach. 

Had Nina — ^poor, devoted, faltering Nina — 
wanted further motive to strengthen her resolve, 
that motive was supplied at sight of Percy's face. 
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no longer the face of a weakling, of the * abject 
wretch ' he had misnamed himself, but the face of 
a man ! a man, made possibly of plastic stuff, but 
vet of which ere now the world has moulded its 
heroes ; one of the type of those who, their hour 
of mortal weakness once put past, are as strong to 
suffer as their more robust brethren ; who, taught 
in the stern school of sorrow, had at length be- 
come ' equal to either fortune ; ' ready to take her 
as his pearl of great price, to gain which he was 
willing to forego all else, or^ if needs were, to re- 
sign her as a man should do it, manfully, although 
at cost of all that made life dear. 

We may not utter it aloud, lest some woman 
perchance should hear us, yet certain it is that in 
the hour in which, looking in her lover's face, 
Nina read therein the confirmation of Maurice's 
words ; read that this was no longer he who once 
had sued in forma pauperis^ but instead, another, 
not less tender and impassioned, yet proudly self- 
contained as was the hero of her dreams ; certain 
it is, that in the same hour there sprang to life 
within her, a something as nigh akin to love, as 
aught that might ever nestle to her heart again ; 
that as she raised her eyes in response to his 
tremulous greeting, a lover more exacting far 
than he, might well rest satisfied in the present, 
with the promise that they mutely spoke. 

But we have very little to say to them, while, 
on the contrary, they have a good deal to say to 
one another. Wherefore we shall leave them to 
.their own devices, and follow the steps of our 
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hero, wisely bent on making the most of the brief 
summer holiday, which he had snatched from the 
grudging hand of adverse fate. 

Adverse though it decidedly was in the 
general, Fate seemed yet disposed to make it up 
to him in minor matters, for, somiewhat contrary 
to his expectations. May met him with a smile. 

He had come upon her with his bUthesomeness 
a trifle damped by the remembrance of his savage 
mood of yesterday, of the diflSculty, too, that he 
was likely to experience in convincing her that he 
was not under the dominion of prejudice, unless 
he should disclose to her (which he was firmly 
resolved not to do) the nature of the crime, which 
was the true cause of the, apparently unnatural,, 
loathing he had evinced. 

He had come amply disposed to make any 
amende in his power, but it was an unquestionable 
relief to find that nothing such was needed ; and 
in his gratitude he said so without more ado. 

' You are the dearest little girl in the world, 
not to punish me for my rudeness to you yesterday.. 
The sight of that man roused up all that is evil in. 
me. I hardly know now what I said.' 

* It is I who ought to apologize to you. I had 
no right to interfere between you ; but he looked 
so awful, and so wicked— I beg your pardon,. 
Maurice, but I cannot think of him as your father ! . 
— he looked so wicked that he frightened me. I 
would have done anything that he bid me do then.' 

* I am glad, at that rate, that he did not repeat 
his advice to you, to try to talk me over. I have 
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been troubled ever since I saw* you, with the 
thought that he would do so; that he would^ 
perhaps, bring you round to side with Sir Hugh 
in trying to preach me into a sense of duty to 
him, and that is a thing that I could not stand 
patiently, even from you.' 

May flushed violently. 

* He did do it, Maurice ! and after he was^ 
gone, papa ^ 

^ He is gone, then ? ' 

*Yes. He was on his way to take the train 
for Dublin, when he met us. He made me walk 
with him to the gates, and all the way he talked 
of you, and when he was gone papa spoke to me. 
He told me to remember all that had passed, and 
to repeat it to you, and — ah ! do not look so black 
at me, Maurice. It is not fair to revenge it all on 
me ! Papa has been so harsh and cold to me 
since the time of the accident, that to please him 
I would do anything ; and when he desired, when 
he commanded, me to do this, I had to promise. 
But for that, I would not have come here to-day.*^ 

Maurice's countenance fell. 

Chafed as he was at the imwarrantable attempt, 
of which the girl was being made the instrument, 
his paramount feeling was of disappointment, of 
deep, intensest chagrin, at the announcement 
that only as the instrument of that attempt had 
she consented to be his companion here. 

' But for that you would not have come ! And 
I was fool enough to think that you came to please 
me!^ 
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* Wliat I mean is that I felt ill and tired, and 
I did not wish to see you angered, when I knew 
that you had enough to pain and grieve you with- 
out this. Do not be vexed with me. To disobey 
papa in what seems so small a thing was impossible.' 

*I will not be vexed with you, if you will 
promise to believe me. Tell me all that was 
said, and then listen to a word from me, and 
after that we will thrust the whole thing aside, 
^nd never speak of it again. What did Mr 
Cronin say ? ' 

*I can hardly tell. He spoke in such a 
strange, sneering way, that he only puzzled me ; 
but all that papa said I remember perfectly. He 
said that you had been reared up by very preju- 
diced people, and had been taught to look upon 
your father as a monster, for doing nothing worse 
than is constantly done by men who are, never- 
theless, sanctioned by society; that you were 
standing in your own light, and that as a friend 
to you, and to Mr Cronin, he would do a great deal 
to effect a reconciliation, feeling assured that it 
would be for your mutual good. He said, too, 
that all that Mr Cronin thinks of asking from 
you is, that you treat him with bare respect and 
-civility ; and that you ought not to refuse so small 
a thing, when your father's only object, besides a 
wish to atone for his neglect of you, is to resume 
his proper position in the country, which he will 
find it perhaps more difficult to do, so long as his 
son persists in holding aloof from him, as if he 
were a criminal. Papa^s thought was to make 
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Percy speak to you, but I said that that' should 
not be ; and then he laid it as an obligation upon 
me. That is all I have to tell/ 

* Now, then, listen to me. May. It is precisely 
because this man u a criminal that I persist in 
holding aloof from him. If he were merely a bad 
husband I might, perhaps, leave him to square 
accounts with his wife, and at her bidding be civil 
to him ; but I know him to be a criminal. I know 
him to have done a thing so foul, that if Sir Hugh 
Grace knew of it, he would spurn him from him 
like a dog ; a thing I dare not teU to you, for fear 
that, in spite of yourself, you would come to loathe 
me, because I have the shame to call myself his 
son. You must not tell this to your father. If 
he speaks to you of it again, say only that to 
remonstrate with me is useless, for that, on this' 
subject, my mind cannot be changed.' 

* Papa knows nothing of this dreadful crime, 
Maurice. His very words were, that Mr Cronin 
had done nothing tcorse than is continually done by 
men tcho ' 

' Of course he knows nothing of it ! Have I 
not told you that if he did he would spurn him ; 
that he would rather see you dead, than have you 
touch his hand ? But let us be rid of the subject. 
For an hour or two I want to cheat myself into 
the belief that I am a happy fellow, and I cannot 
do that unless we change our theme.' 

For a space the pair sat silent and musing, as 
though at a loss to decide what the theme should 
be. Then May raised her eyes : — 
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* Who was it that insulted you, Maurice ? ' 
Maurice was startled at the abruptness of the 

question. Brief as was the interval since he had 
last spoken, his thoughts had wandered considera- 
bly off the tracks, and for the moment he was un- 
able to call them back. 

* Who insulted me ? Nobody.' 

* You said that some one had insulted you,, 
and that I had slighted you, for the sake of ' 

' Oh nonsense, May ! you are not going to- 
bring up that. I was angry, and hardly knew 
what I was about when I said it.^ 

* I have answered all your questions, and you 
must now answer mine, or else I will never speak 
to you again. Who insulted you, and when and 
where ? ' 

* If you will have it so, then, it was your — ^it 
was that — ^that Lord Normanton. I went too far^ 
though, when I said he had insulted me. He had 
only availed himself of his lordly privilege, so far 
as to be impertinent ; that was all.' 

* TeU me what he said, or did.' 

* You are very unfair to me. May. You have 
no right to cross-question me on the strength of 
an angry word ; and on such a point as this too.' 

May's eyes flashed with the resentful light,, 
which of late he had seen bum in them pretty 
frequently: — 

* I have the right. You have made an accusa- 
tion against me which is not true ; and I will not 
let it pass.' 

He laughed. 
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' I am ready to retract it. See ! I will kneel 
•down here at your feet, and make any apology 
you dictate, only ' 

* Tell it to me, Maurice ! Not because I have 
the right, but because I ask to know. I must 
know it. I must, indeed.' 

* Ah ! that is unanswerable.' 

Yielding perforce to the inevitable, he resisted 
no further, but, in fewest possible words, sketched 
the scene that had occurred at his first meeting 
with Lord Normanton ; a scene which, although 
taking place actually in her presence, had passed 
imnoted by her at the time. 

* And neither you nor Percy can in any way 
account for his having acted so ? ' 

* Not in any way ; nor, to tell you the truth, 
do I think that we have either of us troubled our 
heads to try. But why can we not talk of some- 
thing pleasant. May ? I have told you, that for 
;an hour or two I want to cheat myself into the 
belief that I am happy. Why will you not for 
once let me have my way ? ' 

*I would let you have your way if I knew 
what it is you want to do ; but it is like treading 
on a mine to talk with you since you came back. 
Everything one says or does offends or hurts you, 
you who used to be the best-tempered person in the 
world. I hardly know you, you are so changed.' 

* I have had a great deal to change me.' 

* I know it.' 

She hesitated a moment, restlessly playing 
with the leaves of the book she held ; then looked 
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up, steadfast, but tender and pitiful, into his face. 

* You have called me your sister, over and over 
again, Maurice. Do you really wish me to treat 
you as a brother, or were the words mere empty 
ones, said to comfort me when I feared that my 
own brother was about to be taken from me ? ' 

' I — I do not understand you/ 

* I will make my meaning plain to you. If 
you would have me think of you as of a brother, 
why do you deny me a sister's right to share the 
trouble that I cannot choose but see ? Would it 
not be better if you and I were once for all to 
speak frankly on the subject whic his uppermost 
in the minds of both, instead of acting a part, aa 
we are doing now ; one minute talking with ap- 
parent confidence in each other, as brother and 
sister ought to do, and in the next speaking with 
the stiffiiess and reserve of strangers, who have 
not one thought in common ? The doctor would 
tell us that it is often necessary to probe a woimd, 
before you can attempt to heal it. How can this 
wound heal with you, how can there be real con- 
fidence between us, so long as 

' Ah ! there it is ! ' as, with a sharp ' For 
God's sake stop ! ^ Maurice half rose, with that 
look as of a hunted animal brought to bay, which 
once already she had seen in them, quivering 
momentarily to his eyes ; then subsided again 
passively to his place by her side. 

* With the very best intentions, I find that I 
can no longer please you. Do you know, Maurice, 
that you try my patience sadly ? You are the only 
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person who ever ventures to be rude to me ; and 
rudeness is one of the few things to which I have- 
a deep distaste.' 

But Maurice was in no mood to be touched by 
a rebuke, however mildly dignified the manner in 
which it was administered. 

^ It is you who are trying my patience/ ha 
said brusquely, ^ and you know it too. For pity's 
sake, May dear, forget for once that you are a 
woman, and be generous ! Let us find something 
that we can talk of peaceably for one hour. Let 
us, for instance, speak of Percy and Nina. We 
cannot quarrel about them.' 

May stared in mute amazement. 

She had longed to speak of Nina; had many 
times attempted so to do, and as often had been 
put to silence by this inconsequent mortal, whc 
yet now, of his own free accord, and as though 
the idea were a novel, not to say an irrelevant 
one, himself suggested the tabooed name as the 
theme of their discourse ; the theme^ too, concern- 
ing which it was past question, that they must 
be of one mind ! 

'Let us speak of Nina,' repeated Maurice 
quietly. * First, let us forgive one another in ftdl 
for all our shortcomings, and agree to differ, if 
we choose, about everything but this. You have 
not yet said one word to me about Nina. Some- 
how, May, it seems to me that you are only half 
glad to have her for your sister. How comes that P ' 

May sat still silent, unable through sheer sur- 
prise to utter a word. 
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' You are very strange/ she said at last, her 
cheek pale, her voice deepened from suppressed 
anger and pain. ' Every time that I attempt to 
speak of Nina you silence me ; and now you re- 
proach me that I have no welcome for her. I 
love her as a sister already, I have loved her from 

the first, but Come with me to her now, and 

I will prove to you that I have a welcome for her. 
I will force you to acknowledge that you have 
wronged me in this.' 

With a laugh Maurice caught her by both 
hands, and held her in her place as she strove to 
rise. 

' Softly now ! What have I said to vex you ? 
Why, positively you are trembling with anger, 
and all for nothing. Do you know it strikes me. 
May, that some fairy of the Puck species is 
surely diverting himself at our expense, for every 
word ' 

* Let us come to her.' 

* Presently, when we have worked round to a 
more seraphic temper; we are not in tone' to 
harmonize with a pair of lovers just yet. Sit 
«till awhile, and let^s see if we can attune our- 
selves any better. By the way, how is it, and 
you in such a vein for questioning, that you 
have not yet asked me the reason why Percy is 
excluded from the Tower ? I should have thought 
that that was the very first thing you would have 
inquired into.' 

May freed her hands from his, and regained 
possession of her book, ere she replied : — 



^ 
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* Why should you have thought so ? I claim 
no right to question you as to the motive of any 
^f Mrs Cronin^s actions. In this case I had no 
need, however, for I have known the reason all 
along/ 

* The deuce ! you have P Did my mother 
take you too into her confidence, or is she so 
transparent that you could read her for yourself? 
For my part, I would be in the dark still, but that 
Matt Donovan took it into his head to enlighten 
me ; and then I cross-questioned Nina, and elicited 
'enough to confirm what he had said. The whole 
thing would be simply good fun now, if it were 
not that the poor little mother, having once 
settled in her own mind, that Nina and I were 
lovers, she will be awfully disappointed when she 
learns her mistake. All that I could think of 
was to let her nurse her delusion until she grows 
stronger, and can bear annoyance better. But 
even that I found it hard to compass, for Nina 
has taken to preaching loftily against deception ; 
so ftiat before long she will know all, and then, 
of course, Percy will be free to come and go, as he 
likes.' 

To say that the girl's face, as fair an index of 
high-souled thoughts, of gracious, bright intelli- 
gence, as ever gave earnest of the contents of the 
mind within — to say that just then it was the 
face of an imbecile, would be to speak of our 
heroine, as probably heroine never was spoken of 
till now. 

And yet, truth to tell, little short of imbecile 

YOL. u. 15 
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looked our pretty May, as at the close of this- 
speech she sat, with parted lips and eyes dis- 
tended wide, every vestige of other expression 
swept clean away, numbed to almost utter ex- 
tinction by a shock of this overwhelming sur- 
prise ; this astounding, incredible revelation, for 
which no warning whisper of kindly spirit, no 
faintest rustling of the instinct that she herself 
had helped to stifle, had bidden her beforehand ta 
prepare. 

The sound of her companion's voice, coming 
as though from a far way off, the touch of his- 
hand as he lightly shook her, roused her from 
her torpor; brought her back dazed, and un- 
believing still, but yet with somewhat reviving^ 
consciousness, to the world of realities that lay 
around. 

* Why, May, darling, what is the matter ? 
You look as if you were turned into stone.' 

If into stone, into such stone then as that from 
which Pygmalion fashioned his Galatea ; for at 
sound of the deep caressing voice, at sight of^ the 
dark loving eyes, truthful and tender as she once 
had known them, as in the light of this wondrous 
awakening she knew them now, the colour flut- 
tered tremblingly to the marble cheek, the marble 
lips softened in a smile. Then, without a word. 
May rose ; mute with the perfect joy that vainly 
might seek utterance in speech, and, led by the 
impulse that bade her flee, and hide her from the 
gaze that had read her secret, was already speed- 
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ing past him, when with a glad cry Maurice 
bounded to his feet, and was by her side. 

'May!' 

One word only, but that one fraught with the 
fulness of all that mortal tongue lacks gift co- 
herently to syllable ! that one, eloquent of all that 
mortal tongue ever must needs stammer in the 
effort to translate ! 

One word, one moment, and in the next hia 
arms were around her, and, with her heart 
throbbing close to his, Maurice Cronin had for- 
gotten everything, that an hour past had seemed 
as though branded in upon his soul; had for- 
gotten that among his brother men was one, that 
but even then he had hated murderously; had 
forgotten his mother's deep distaste, the burning^ 
anguish that had nigh consumed him, the barrier 
that fate had placed between his lowliness and 
this daughter of a lofty line. 

Lover-like, he but remembered only, that, for 
that supreme moment at least, he was * master of 
his fate ; ' that the one thing precious that earth 
could yield him, was his beyond the reach of 
earthly power to assail ; that 

But here we are timeously reminded, that of all 
things possible, the most thankless is to attempt 
to depict a love scene. 

By the disenchanted ones, who have them- 
selves borne part in such, all outside the (per- 
haps narrow) pale of what each particular he 
or she may have thought, felt, looked, or ut-^ 
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tered on the occasion, is ineritabl j certain to be 
set down as stilted, nnnatoral, false ; wliile to the 
throng of uninitiated, for whom the thrilling ex- 
perience is yet garnered np among the treasures 
of the fdture, description, at its most Tivid, is as 
certain to seem passionless and tame. 

Wherefore it is, that we desist from the Tain 
endeaToar to grasp with fleshly fingers the impal- 
pable, to fix on our grey canvas the glowing hues, 
that needs must fade incontinent when shone upon 
by the light of common day, and elect instead 
that our hero speak for himself; which, not being 
one of the * dumb wiseman ' species, he is, even at 
this crisis, fairly competent to do. 

* You believed this. May ? You believed that 
I could turn to any other woman, after I had once 
loved you ? ' 

He was beginning to emerge from the rapture 
phase, and could afford to think of his wrongs and 
sufferings, full compensation for which he was 
resolved now to exact. 

* You knew that I loved you, May, and yet ' 

Hitherto May had not spoken, as kneeling be- 
side her (he had borne her back to her place by 
the river's bank, and was kneeling at her side, 
his arm clasping her, her cheek pressed close to 
his) he had unburdened himself in much tumultu- 
ous diction, which in the interest of sober sense 
we decline to reproduce ; but at this she raised 
her head. 

' I thought I knew it. But oh, Maurice, she is 
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so beautiful compared with me ; and your mother 
told me ' 

For the first time in his life an angry thought 
of the unconscious little culprit, flashed across the 
young man's mind ; but he quickly chased it with 
an impatient moan. 

'May, look me straight in the face, and say 
you did not know that I loved you, when I went 
away/ 

Just then May, though frank as one of 
heaven's angels, and all as independent of the 
aid of art, could not have looked him straight in 
the face, adjure he never so passionately. But 
instead she did what served as answer to his ques- 
tion full as well ; she hid the reluctant face on his 
shoulder, and with a sigh, perturbed as though in 
good truth 'stolen from sorrow,' a bird-like flutter- 
ing movement, that no look or word could aptly 
typify, nestled closer to his side. 

' I loved you then. I forget the time when I 
did not love you. May ! But you were a little 
girl then, scarcely more than a child ; and to talk 
of love to you, to seek to bind you to me by one 
word, seemed nothing short of sacrilege. But I 
trusted you, May ; I never doubted you. I was 
always picturing to myself how it would be when 
I came back, and Heaven knows, but I have 
been punished for my presumption ! What an age 
of misery I have lived through since then.' 

'Only a little time, Maurice. Not three 
weeks yet.' 
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' I would not go through with it again to save 
my life.' 

' Was it so very, very hard ? ' 

But this was quite too much, and for sole reply 
Maurice buried his brave young face in her lap, 
loth that even she should see his manhood melted 
into tears. Whereupon May did precisely what his 
mother would have done in like emergency, what 
in like emergency tender-hearted womankind is 
mostly prone to do, lifted the brave face to hers 
and kissed it softly, the first kiss that the truthful 
lips had ever bestowed on mortal man ; whisper- 
ing the while all as softly : 

' It was just as hard on me, Maurice, but I am 
not sorry for it. It has taught me to know the 
difierence between real sorrows and fancied ones. 
I will never forget it while I live.^ 

By-and-by, speaking freely heart to heart, 
they had said all that human beings, still claim- 
ing to retain possession of their heritage in the 
terra firma of sanity, could reasonably be allowed 
to say ; and then, following on a period of such 
silence as we have elsewhere seen described as 
* heavenly,' Maurice broke out : 

' You love me. May, and yet you did not hate 
Nina ? You were able to love her too ? ' 

' I found it very hard at first ; but when I saw 
her, I — I did not forgive you, Maurice, far from 
it, but I thought it very natural that you should 
care most for her ; and then I knew that she was 
not to blame.' 

'Good Heaven! how different women are 
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from us. Now, I never tried not to hate, him; 
on the contrary, I hated him deKberately, with a 
downright, unmitigated hatred. It was the only 
comfort left to me, and I was not going to be 
cheated of it. I meant to go on hating him till 
death.' 

* Hating whom ? ' 

' Oh, nonsense ! You know right well whom. 

I mean that But I need not rail against 

him now. I mean that fellow, Normanton.' 

May laughed blithely. 

' Poor boy, how easily he was made jealous ! 
What was there in my manner to him, that you 
would have wished changed ? ' 

' You had eyes for no one else on the day of 
the archery //^^. You had not a word, not a look 
even, to throw to me.' 

The colour deepened many a shade in the 
beautiful, mobile face. 

' That was because I thought that on that last 
night at the Tower you had guessed the truth, 
and that you pitied me ; and I wanted to deceive 
you. I suppose I overdid my part.' 

Then followed more raptures; and then — 
strange! that though surely long since attuned 
to harmony with all other lovers, all other lovers 
whatsoever had been clean forgotten by them both 
— then fot the first time May thought of Percy 
and Nina. 

'Let us come to them. They will wonder 
where we have hidden ourselves so long.' 

' If they have thought as little about us as we 
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have about them, we shall find them serene as 
starlight. But May, darling, listen to me a 
moment. All this time I have forgotten that the 
man who wants to marry you is a rich man now, 
while I am still a pauper. What will all your 
people — remember, you are mine now in spite of 
them and fate ! — but what will Sir Hugh, what 
will even Percy, say to this ? ' 

*Papa is very fond of you, Maurice. The 
one thing that troubles you, your being Mr 
Cronin's son, can be no objection with papa, since 
he calls him his friend ; and as to Percy, even if 
you and he were not already like brothers, have 
you not given him Nina ! What could he refuse 
you after that ? ' 

* He might refuse me you. May, my precious, 
I have lived in a fool's paradise all my grown-up 
years until three weeks ago, and those three weeks 
I have been in despair, and so had no leisure to 
think of being practical until now. Now, for the 
jEirst time, I realize that I am a poor man, hope- 
lessly poor, for I am bound down to a calling that 
will never let me grow rich. I never can be rich. 
May. If my father were to die to-morrow it would 
make no difference, for not an acre of his lands, 
not a guinea of his gold, ever can be mine. Years- 
ago I boimd myself by an oath to renounce it,, 
and ' 

May's hand was on his lips : — 

* Tell me ! for whose sake is it that you covet 
to be rich, Maurice ? For your own, or for mine?'' 

^ What a question ! ' 
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' Answer it, please/ 

' For yours, child ; for yours only. What does 
a soldier want with wealth ? ' 

' And yet quite lately, up to yesterday, when 
he was still a poor man, poorer far than you are, 
Maurice, you thought that I meant to marry Lord 
Normanton. What is there about him, that should 
make it happier for me to endure poverty with 
him than with you ? ' 

^ May, you are an angel ! ' 

' I am not an angel ; I am a thorough woman, 
for I already begin to think that I have the better 
sense of. the two. But we need not trouble our- 
selves about being poor. If ' — with a decided curl 
of her pretty lip — * if I were poor you need never 

have been jealous of him ; because Ah ! do not 

look as if you thought me hard and worldly, 
Maurice ! It is not so. I never thought of those 
things until he came ; but I should be blind if I did 
not see, that he wanted me for liiy money only ^ 

while you If I were a beggar girl you would 

love me just the same.' 

' I would love you better if I could, dear, but 
that is impossible. Like most poor men, I have 
been sadly improvident. May. I gave away aU 
my store at once/ 

And here the scene might have fitly reached 
its close, but that for May, too, the joyous hour 
was shadowed by an apprehension which, for all 
pride and reticence bade her stifle it, would none 
the less find utterance there and then. 
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' Maurice, what will nhe say, when you tell her 
of this?' 

Had it been possible to feign ignorance of her 
meaning, Maurice would, in that coward moment, 
having deemed a mild hypocrisy no weighty sin. 
But, with the great blue eyes, with their look, half 
pridefal, half adoring, so trustfully meeting his, to 
feign was past his power ; so instead, he pressed 
his cheek, cold with the drear misgiving that at 
the question thrilled him, close to hers. 

* What can she say, darling ? What can she 
do but rejoice^ that her son is at last going to be as 
happy as even she could wish him. Su^'ely you 
A.0 not doubt that she loves me ? ' 

May raised her head. 

'She will not rejoice; I know she will not. 
It was the fear of this that has always made her 
treat me so. She has had it always before her 
mind, the fear that you and I might come to love 

one another, and Do not ask me how I know 

it ; enough that I do know it. It was this that 
made her send you away. It was this that made 
her faint at sight of me the day that you returned; 
that made her shrink from me that last night at 
the Tower. For awhile, when she thought that you 
had chosen Nina^ she was happy, but at sight of 
me the fear came back ; and now she will seek to 
part us, and you will listen to her, and ^ 

At this point pride and reticence collapsed 
utterly, and May was clinging to him in an agony 
of tears, than which no plebeian tears could flow 
more unrestrainedly. 
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' Do not let her make you liate me, Maurice. 
It would kill me if she tries to part us now.' 

It was not in heart of flesh, however fear- 
weighted, to do other than throb high with rap- 
ture akin to ecstacy, in listening to an avowal such 
as this ; an avowal, that, coming from lips so re- 
served, had its pricelessness enhanced an hun- 
dred-fold. 

And yet, if ever a lover's deep egotist emotions 
were lifted to the dignity of a prayer, his were so 
lifted in this hour, when, as though borne to him 
on the swelling tide of passion, came a voice, un- 
heard till now even by him to whom presentiment 
was no new thing of yesterday; a voice that, 
whispering low in his still enraptured ear, told 
him that the girl's grave abiding dread was no un- 
grounded one ; that his mother's deep distaste was 
no mere rootless prejudice, no woman's idle fancy, 
that a breath from him had power to dispel. 

And solemn, too, as should be that in which we 
utter prayer, was the tone in which he spoke, as 
lifting the tear-stained face to his, he said : 

* I have been a good son to my mother^ May. 
I make no empty boast, as she herself can tell you, 
and I would sacrifice much and sufier much to 
spare her pain ; but yet no mere wish of hers, no 
false sense of duty and obedience to her, shall ever 
' make me give up you. If ever you and I have to 
part. May, we shall be parted by the hand of God 
alone.' 

Then, after a silence which neither had the 
will to break for long : — 
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* At tlie very worst, my darling, we are spared 
one pain for the rest of our Kves. It would be a 
strange thing, May, if you and I should ever come 
to doubt, or to be jealous of one another again^ 
after to-day.' 



i 
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CHAPTER X. 

WE have all, doubtless, read the story of the 
Moorish caliph who, being asked to sum up 
the experiences of a glorious reign, said that three 
days only — certain historiographers will insist on 
fourteen^ but we take our stand on ihree — that 
three days only of unalloyed happiness had been 
his portion, from out the countless ones that had 
gone to tell the tale of a life, already fallen into 
the sere and yellow leaf. 

Doubtless, too, we are all well acquainted 
with the passage, wherein, at the ripe age of one 
hundred and thirty years, the patriarch deplores 
right feelingly, that ^ few and evil ' had been the 
•days of the pilgrimage, one stage at least of 
which, though but a brief one, he had journeyed 
side by side with the wife of his choice; from 
which declaration, astounding somewhat to those 
reduced to measure life by the standard read- 
justed for us moderns, we are needs forced to 
infer, that even to him, the Heaven-favoured, 
earthly bliss had been dealt out with but sparing 
hand. 

Assuredly happier then than prince or patri- 
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arch, was our liero> who, many a month ere hi& 
third decade had run half its course, had safely 
garnered up in the unassailable treasure-house 
of the past, not three, but three-and-twenty 
days of happiness, as full and unalloyed as any 
that have ever followed on the one sinlesa 
awakening in Eden ; three-and-twenty days, not 
thinly placed far apart, typical oases in the 
desert of life, but linked each to each in bright 
succession ; welded rather into one compact^ 
golden whole, to grasp which many a philosopher, 
wisdom wearied, might well barter all that book& 
had taught him, and hold himself a gainer by the 
exchange. 

How it had come to pass, that to this love-wil- 
dered youth had been accorded a boon, which 
wiser and greater have so oft striven for in vain, 
may demand a word or two of explanation ; con- 
sidering how rarely it happens, that no drop of 
bitterness finds entrance into the daily draught, 
that each one needs must drink. 

It had come to pass simply thus. 

Arriving, blissful yet deeply perturbed, at the 
Chase, on the afternoon succeeding to the day of 
promise we have recorded, Maurice learned that 
Sir Hugh had that morning started unexpectedly 
for London ; whither his wife, in a temporary fit 
of pique with Dr Egan (who, failing in that fine 
assthetic sense, which is apt to become somewhat 
blunted in the rough-and-timible experiences of a 
country practitioner, had been wanting in the 
refined sympathy which her case demanded), 'had 
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at tlie last moment decided on accompanying him, 
in search of a physician of more courtly stamp. 

Between Maurice and the lofty personage whom, 
not without sundry misgivings as to the nature 
of the reception he must prepare for, he now 
sought to transmute into a father-in-law, there 
had subsisted, from almost the commencement of 
their intercourse, a feeling which, if it did not 
exactly amount to affection and sympathy, fell 
short in nothing of cordial liking and esteem ; a 
feeling which still continued to subsist unimpaired, 
despite of absence, despite too, on the baronet's 
part, of an occasional manifestation, such as that 
described in a bygone chapter, that he could if he 
chose give evidence of the imperious temper, that 
had swayed him on the momentous night on which 
they first had met. 

Yet, although thus amicable their relations, it 
was a decided relief to the lackland suitor to 
find, that without standing self- accused of 
cowardice or concealment, without in any iota 
failing in respect, he could postpone for awhile 
the accomplishment of the task, from which in 
his sensitive pride he shrank; that, namely, of 
going up to this haughty magnate, and suing for 
the hand of his richly dowered daughter ; him- 
self the penniless son of a traitor, his sole road 
to fortune that which he might carve out with 
his sword ! 

Not alone was Sir Hugh gone, but he was 
gone for an indefinite period; Percy, who in 
general was apt to be well-informed concerning 
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his father's movements, being able to tell no 
more tban that the business that had called 
him away had seemed to be rather pressing, and 
that he had announced, that a fortnight, or per- 
haps three weeks, might elapse before he should 
be back. 

'1 am afraid that something is wrong with 
my father/ he said, when this last agreeable 
item of intelligence had been imparted. *He 
says no, but I have remarked that for a time 
past he has looked ill and haggard; and last 
evening, when I told him that everything was 
straight, and that I was going to have a spell of 
happiness after all, he seemed scarcely to hear 
me. I had to repeat the good news twice before 
he took in my meaning, and even then he spoke 
absently, and unlike himself. I am afraid he has 
something on his mind.' 

Maurice laughed. 

*The cares of proprietorship, Percy. They 
press heavily, I am told, now and again, upon all.' 

' It can hardly be that ; though, now you speak 
of it, I must acknowledge that I know little or 
nothing on the subject. Hitherto I have gone 
on as if I were one of those who mean to be boys 
all the days of their life ; but from this time 
forth I will change all that, and be a man. It 
may be money embarrassments, for it has struck 
me'thi, year or two that n.y magnificent step- 
mamma was deucedly extravagant ; but I am more 
of opinion that Sir Hugh is ruffled about Nor- 
manton. I do not mind admitting it to you> 
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tut it is a strange thing that Normanton should 
have left without even an allusion to the matter 
that had avowedly brought him here. Yet such 
is the case, and to it I attribute my father's pre- 
sent mood/ 

Here was an opening from which Maurice 
might not draw back, though his heart beat fast 
and thick, as he prepared on the instant to dash in. 

Up to this moment Percy was ignorant of the 
-event of yesterday ; for, absorbed in his own con- 
cerns, he had joined them only in time to start on 
the homeward drive, in the course of which it is 
needless to say, that May did not enlighten him as 
to what had occurred. Now, in his ignorance, he 
was proceeding with further surmise, when Maurice 
stayed him : — 

' Lord Normanton will never marry May,' he 
said abruptly ; ' put that idea out of your head.' 

Percy drew himself up in quick surprise, the 
oolour flushing indignantly to his cheek. In that 
moment, no stranger seeing them need have ques- 
tioned as to which was the son of Sir Hugh, for 
in that moment Percy looked well nigh as dignified 
as ever Sir Hugh could look, when wrapped in his 
ample cloak of pride. 

Surely, Maurice, you forget that you speak 
to ' 

^ I mean only that she does not care for him. 
She — I — I have loved her all my life, Percy ! Do 
not be the one to stand between us now.' 

'You!' 

' Yes, I. How strangely you say it ! Is this 
VOL. n. 16 
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your friendship for me, Percy, tliat, in the first 
hour in which I test it, you can taunt me with my 
want of fortune P with the disgrace of ' 

With that consciousness of his father's wicked- 
ness become a fixed idea with him, he was prone to 
forget that others were, happily, less enlightened ; 
prone to forget it, until there was barely time to 
draw back without harm done. 

* I know who and what she is,^ he said more 
temperately ; ' but I have loved her all my life. 
I did not do it voluntarily, for I knew the dis- 
parity in our fortunes. I would have helped my- 
self if I could, but that was impossible. You 
know by your own experience, that a man has 
no choice.' 

*Why, what have I said to rouse you so^ 
Maurice ? I am too amazed to say anything. I 
shoidd as soon have thought of a fellow wanting 
to marry his sister, as of you and May. But what 
does May herself say? You have not told me 
that.' 

Fortunately (drawn thither by some benign 
influence) just then May made her appearance in 
the garden path ; a very goddess Flora for buoyant 
gracefulness, but a Flora of the domestic, utilitarian, 
type, a formidable scissors dangling from her waist- 
belt, her dainty apron of embroidered muslin, 
heaped high with summer blooms. 

She had not thought to find those two together,, 
and for a moment stood abashed and startled. 
But in the next, a glance at her lover's face told 
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her that this was no time for faltering ; for, plainly 
as if in words, he appealed to her for aid. 

That Fortune will not come to ns with ' both 
hands full^ is no good reason why we should scorn 
such benefactions a^ she may deign to proffer us. 
But yet, what would not Percy have given at that 
moment for the assurance thc^t he should ever live 
to see Nina, hi% Nina, but yet who loved him not, 
greet him with a look like this of May's, as, com- 
ing swiftly forward, she let drop her pile of flowers, 
and laid a hand on the arm of each P 
' Are you two quarrelling about me ? ^ 
For reply Maurice caught her to his heart, 
and, regardless of the deterrent effect of the fra- 
ternal presence, covered her face with passionate 
kisses. 

* He thinks, as I do, May, that I am not half 
good enough for you, but that is no reason why I 
should yield to any man. No man is half good 
enough for you, but I have the best claim of any, 
for I have loved you all my life.' 

* He would be very ungrateful if he thought 
such a thing ; but he does not. Do you, Percy ? ' 

* Of course I do not. In fact, I am too much 
amazed at your slyness to know what I think. 
Here have I been fuming about Normanton, and 
all the time you and Maurice had everything 
settled between yourselves.' 

* It is not so. It was only yesterday that * 

Here May paused. She could not say truly 

that only yesterday Maurice had told her of hi». 
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lore ; rather, to be frank, she must say that it was 
onljr yesterday Maurice had diyined that s^he loyed 
him; and not caring to say that, she held her 
peace. 

' Only yesterday ! Then positively it was the 
<^ntagion of my bad example, after alL' 

* You give her to me with but half your heart, 
Percy/ 

' If so I give her with half a heart more than 
would go with her to any one else. Be satisfied/ 

' Just now, when you flamed up/ he continued, 
* I was thinking, not of you, nor of your want of 
fortune — settle that with Sir Hugh as best you 
may ! — but of your mother. Only yesterday Nina 
told me that I must not show myself at the Tower, 
as the sight of me might renew Mrs Cronin's at- 
tack. Now I do not mind this for my own part. 
It is a man's place to sue, and to be glad if a girl 
will say " Yes " at any price ; but it is not so with 
May. Mrs Cronin likes me, too, which saves my 
self-love from being wounded, but she does not 
like May. The fact is too patent for us to pretend 
not to see it, and we have talked of it often, May 
and I, before now. What I would say now, once 
for all, Maurice, is, that with my consent, my 
sister shall never enter any family that is not, at 
the least, willing to receive her. Even you cannot 
ask more from me than this.' 

Maurice was mute. 

Only last evening he had had an added proof 
that their misgivings respecting his mother were 
far from groundless ; for, as he stood with Nina in 
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the twilit garden, pouring into her enraptured 
ears the tale of that day's blissful denouement, his 
mother had come to the window of her room above, 
and seeing them both together (indubitably at 
the moment they looked very lover-like, for, in 
his earnestness, he had taken the girl's hands in 
his, and, to the eye of even the least imaginative 
spectator, had the aspect of one passionately urging 
a cause, to which Nina's vivid, mantling face, 
spoke her no adverse listener) ; seeing them thus, 
Martha had turned away with such a smile on her 
lips, such a fulness of glad contentment in her 
eyes, that the young man, fortunately the only 
one who witnessed it, had felt his heart sink 
within him, in anticipation of the pain that was 
in store for her; in apprehension, too, of what 
might befall, when she should learn that the event 
she had so long striven to baffle off, had come to 
pass. 

And later on too, as he bent to give her her 
good-night kiss, she had put her arms round his 
neck, and whispering low, though no one was by 
to overhear, had said : 

* God reward you, and give you every blessing t 
for you have taken away the one fear that lay 
heavy* on my heart. I am a happy woman to- 
night, dear ; as happy as any poor sinner has the 
right to be on this earth.' 

Adding, as, on the desperate impulse of the 
moment, he was on the point to risk the conse- 
quences of at once undeceiving her : 

' There ! do not tell me one word about it. I 
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know by her that she would rather I should hear 
it all in good time from herself.' 

Remembering all this, what could the agitated 
lover say, what could he do, other than clasp the 
girl to his heart, realizing, with a sickening throb, 
that even yet she was not all his own? that 
between him and the joy that already had come 
to be a portion of his being (no longer ago than 
yesterday he had deemed himself wedded to life- 
long misery ; now any state short of rapture was 
a grievance and a pain) lay an obstacle, more for- 
midable than her father's pride, and harder far for 
him, in his steadfast filial love, to overstep. 

* At least you will stand my friend with Sir 
Hugh, will you not ? ' 

'Indeed I will, although, for that matter, I 
gave the same promise to Normanton. But, of 
course, when I promised him I concluded that he 
had previously made his ground pretty clear with 
May.' 

'Lord Normanton does not need your help,' 
said May quietly ; * I did not intend to speak of 
it, but now that you are disposed to blame him, it 
is right that you should know. On the morning * 
that he quitted us. Lord Normanton asked me to 
be his wife, and I refused.' 

' That settles the question. And now, Maurice, 
take my advice. It is not much in my line, you 
will say, to set up as a Mentor, but, for the 
novelty of the thing, follow my lead for once. 
You and I have contrived, I find, to make our- 
selves intensely miserable, therefore it is but fair 
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that we should have some compensation. Now, 
my advice is that we put dull care aside for the 
present, and snatch at the only chance that may 
•ever be afforded us, of making ourselves literally 
as happy as the day is. long. Time enough to 
come back to earth when Sir Hugh recalls us ; and 
meanwhile, as it is ruled on all hands that Mrs 
dronin be kept in darkness, let us dismiss all 
troublesome anticipations, and enjoy ourselves 
while we may.' 

Although to follow this concise programme to 
the letter involved, on the part of the two guilty 
inmates of the Tower, the stifling of many a 
grievous scruple, called up at sight of Martha's 
placid beaming face, yet, once entered on the 
erooked path, conscience did not long stand in 
the way of their enjoyment. 

And thus, with no one at hand to call their 
wisdom folly, to remind them that within all the 
wide realms of fairy-land, there is to be found no 
firm foothold for human tread, it is not to be 
wondered at, that to our four spell-bound mortals 
(for even Nina was, for the time, a willing captive), 
whose years, linked together, would hardly out- 
number four-score, earth should, for a brief space, 
wear the aspect of Eden ; that to two, at least, 
from out the number, the three-and-twenty days 
that followed, should form a golden age of bliss 
unspeakable, the bare remembrance of which, for 
all that the poet preaches of 'a sorrow's crown of 
sorrow,' was worth hoarding, as a set-off against 
the darkest hour that fate could have in store. 
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Three-and-twenty days ! and then, in everjr 
sense of the word, a change came o'er the spirit 
of their dream; and, simultaneously with the 
return of Sir Hugh, they found themselves, as 
Percy had foreseen, conjured back to earth again ; 
a sore bewildered Earth, and a sin and sorrow 
burdened, as they were all fated to realize but too 
soon. 

The night but two preceding the return of Sir 
Hugh, old Mrs Cronin had, though not until 
after repeated dimning from her creditor, at last 
paid the long- contested debt of nature ; an event 
which, reported on the following morning by the 
doctor to her grandson, had, in no appreciable 
degree, damped the pleasurable anticipation, with 
which he looked forward to passing the afternoon 
hours at the Chase. 

*I do not know how to act as regards the 
funeral,' said the doctor. *You would not wish 
to meddle, I conclude ; and neither does the old 
admiral, now that your father is known to be at 
hand. It is a source of vast satisfaction to the- 
old gentleman that his hopeful nephew has turned 
up after all. It seems to have gone terribly 
against the grain with him, to think that all the 
family honours should centre in you.' 

'He did not credit our assertion that I had 
resigned them ? He would not believe that ? ' 

' Say, rather, that he could not. Avarice is- 
Ills own pet vice, and he thinks it must be the 
same to every one else. He is in fair spirits, how- 
ever, all things considered ; for, next to clutching: 
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the property himself, . his greatest pleasure is in 
picturing the disappointment which the loss of it 
is causing you. By the way, he will have an 
opportunity of witnessing your agonies. You 
will attend the funeral, of course ? ' 

'Why of course, doctor? I mean to do no- 
such thing ! ' 

* Why, because not to go would be an outrage 
upon decency ! No, that is putting it rather 
strong. What I should say is, that it would be 
in far better taste for you to go.' 

Maurice laughed. 

' I am not the first Cronin who has outraged 
decency and good taste, and for once I mean to 
follow the family custom now. I will not go to 
the funeral, for a very good reason. Take my 
word for it, when the day comes you will find my 
father at his post as chief mourner ; and as it is far 
from our wish that I should insult or even slight 
him wantonly, I would shun meeting him when- 
ever I can. As it is, the only time we did meet, 
we flew at one another. You would not care to 
have the scene repeated, and in public too; and 
therefore I will not go.' 

' I dare say you are right ; though, take it as 
you will, it is a crying pity. Here are you done 
for ever out of your birthright, for no sufficient 
reason that I could ever be made to see ; and the 
worst of it is, that the property is close on twice 
the value that I set it down at. The old lady was 
as knowing as a fox. It turns out that what she 
proposed to settle on you was only a slice of the 
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whole. The thirty thousand pounds is nearer to 
ninety ; and, in addition to the land around Glen- 
more, there are a parcel of farms lying beyond 
Elliotstown, that produce a full thousand a-year 
more. It strikes me that she had a corner in her 
heart still for your father, whose most unpardon- 
able sin in his parent's eyes was marrying Martha; 
and that her notion was that she could afford to 
pay a good price for revenge on your mother, and 
yet have something handsome in reserve for him, 
should he ever come back.' 

'It matters very little now. I washed my 
hands of it and of him long ago, and I never 
mean to regret it, so why should you P * 

Nevertheless, when, on the afternoon follow- 
ing on the return of Sir Hugh, our hero set out 
for the Chase (with no immediate intent to put 
his fortune to the touch by disclosing his love for 
May, which, in the present posture of affairs, 
seemed somewhat premature ; but rather to seek 
solace for the increased anxiety to which their 
newest combinations had given rise), it would 
be idle to deny, that comfortlessly prominent 
among his sensations was one of regret, not for 
the manly course that had cost him his inherit- 
ance, but for the ugly train of circumstances that 
had made that course the only possible one ; that, 
strive though he might to thrust it back, the 
thought would still outface him, that it was a 
bitter thing that he, the heir to no paltry heritage, 
should have to sue in f(yi*ma pauperis to a man, who 
might make of the act itself by which he had for- 
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feited his birthright, a plea for denying him the 
boon he craved. 

He had already had an interview with Sir 
Hugh, for yesterday, shortly after the baronet's 
arrival, chance had thrown them together, so that 
the ice was in a manner broken; but yet what 
had then passed between them, if not actually of 
a nature to disspirit, was certainly ill-calculated at 
this crisis to reassure. 

He was not at hand when Sir Hugh arrived ; 
at that precise moment indeed he happened to be 
much nearer to his own home than to the Chase, 
when, remembering some all-important last word 
w^hich at their parting, half an hour before, he had 
forgotten to say to May, he had on the instant 
hurried back to rectify the omission; and in the 
library, into which he walked unceremoniously in 
the thought to see her, had found himself unex- 
pectedly face to face with Sir Hugh. 

The surprise was far from a pleasurable one to 
him, for what mortal ever rejoiced on finding him- 
self shut out of paradise, though conscious perhaps 
that his was but the paradise of fools ? and so, to 
judge by his look, less of welcome than of inquiry. 
Sir Hugh too seemed to consider it ; seeing which 
Maurice hastened to apologize. 

Quickly regaining the serenity, which his 
abrupt entrance had apparently ruffled. Sir Hugh 
cut short his stammering excuses midway. 

* Why such profuse apologies, my dear boy ? 
You know you are always welcome, although for 
a moment you startled me. Indeed, had I not 

i 
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seen you this evening I should have written ta 
ask you to come to me, for there is a word or two 
that I wish to say to you without delay.' 

' I am always at your service, Sir Hugh. But 
you must be fatigued now after your journey ► 
Had I not better come over again by-and-by.' 

*Nay, there is no time like the present^ 
especially when the task happens, as in this^ 
instance, to be a disagreeable one; and besides* 
too, after dinner, business calls me away. Pos- 
sibly, from this commencement, you can fonn 
some idea of what I have to say to you, Maurice ? 
1 have again — ^bear patiently with me, please ; it 
is for the last time ; I have again undertaken to- 
speak to you about your father. I saw Mr Cronin 
on my way through Dublin, in fact at his request 
I have forestalled my return by a day, in order 
that I might in person oversee the arrangements 
for the interment at Glenmore; and he again 
besought me so eagerly to endeavour to bring you 
to meet his views, that, doubly reluctant as I was^ 
to interfere, after what I had the pain to witness- 
between you, I could not, as his friend, refuse to 
make one further trial.' 

It was no mean proof of his love for May, that 
Maurice was able to gather together patience, to 
hear this exordium silently to a close. 

Even as it was, a reply which, in tone, if not in 
words, might have jarred the listener's ear, was 
on the point of escaping him, when the door 
opened, and gave admittance to a third person, a 
stranger, who, seeing how the apartment wa» 
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already tenanted, was apparently about to with- 
draw, until quickly recalled by Sir Hugh. 

' Come in, Mr Krantz, come in ! I have not 
been able to lay my hand on the maps yet, but I 
shall find them presently. Sit down, pray, and 
wait a moment, until this gentleman and I have 
finished our business.' 

Sir Hugh spoke in a greatly raised voice, 
rather, we might say, he shoutedy bending at the 
same time until his lofty head was on a level with 
that of the new-comer ; a short man in spectacles, 
with an unmistakeably foreign cut, not less about 
his garments than about his closely cropped hair 
and beard, who, with hand raised to his ear, 
appeared to listen intently, and then, with a nod 
of acquiescence, drew forward a chair and sat 
down. 

* A German whom I chanced to fall in with, 
and whom I have discovered to be a great au- 
thority on certain matters in which I am inter- 
ested,' explained Sir Hugh, his voice now at its 
accustomed pitch, as he again turned to Maurice ; 
* I have brought him down with me, that he may 
initiate me into the mysteries of some new system 
of drainage, which is to make my waste lands as 
fruitful as Canaan. He is deaf as an adder 
though, so you may speak before him as freely as 
you please. Now, then, again to our subject. 
What answer am I to take back to Mr Cronin ? 
You do not know how great a favour I would 
esteem it could I induce you to assent to his de- 
sire.' 
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The late digression, though but a brief one, 
had given Maurice time to get his restive temper 
weU in hand. 

* I would gladly do anything to please you, Sir 
Hugh, but I cannot do this. I told you already, 
in heat of passion, that I would cut my hand off 
from the wrist before I would give it to be grasped 
by his ; I say the same thing deliberately now.^ 

'Will nothing induce you to change? Ee- 
membpr the altered position in which Mrs Cronin'& 
death has placed your father. Remember the 
vast power which it gives him over your future. 
Stay ! hear me to ah end. I am aware that you 
had resigned your claim ; I am convinced that, at 
the time you made it, you meant your resignation 
to be final. But when even I, who have known 
you so long, confess to a doubt as regards your 
power to adhere to such a rash resolve, you cannot 
wonder that your father, who, unfortunately, knows 
you not at all, should be altogether sceptical on 
the subject. In short, Maurice, he desired me ta 
tell you that he had made a will — ^he showed me 
the draft of it yesterday — by which he cuts you 
off from your rights, as his son, and bequeaths the 
entire property to the admiraPs family, in the 
event of your refusal to comply with his de- 
mand.' 

It needed all the self-restraint sprung from the 
desperate consciousness that, by-and-by, he must 
come to this man in the capacity of an humble 
suitor, to enable Maurice to keep his rebel feeb'ngs 
within decent bounds on hearing this. 
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Cajolery was bad enough. But a threat ! and 
with Sir Hugh Grace for its mouthpiece too ! 

Verily, but the world was coming to a strange 
pass, when the haughty Sir Hugh could stoop ta 
advocate the cause of such a one as James Cronin. 
True, the baronet knew but the surface character 
only of the strange client whose cause he chose ta 
plead ; and then, too, he was May's father ! 
Wherefore, although inly calling himself a craven, 
because that, at this last thought, he could abate 
his wrath, Maurice answered : 

^ I care nothing for my father's estimate of 
me, sir ; but I feel deeply hurt that you should 
have so misjudged me. As regards my power to 
adhere to my resolution, you will no longer doubt 
it, when I tell you that I am bound by an oath 
to act precisely as Mr Cronin threatens to do ; 
namely, to resign the Glenmore property to the 
admiral's family, should it ever fall into my hands. 
Believe me. Sir Hugh, I am very, very sorry that 
I cannot do this thing, since you say that you 
would call it a favour. Mark me, I do not say 
that I will not do it, but that I cannot; and I say 
the truth. I would not take his hand in friend- 
ship, if refusing to do it should cost me my life.' 

Sir Hugh bowed haughtily, all his cordiality 
apparently frozen at its source. 

* Enough, Captain Cronin ! Pray, say no 
more. I have but to apologize for so long tres- 
passing on your attention, and to beg that you 
will excuse me now, as I have much to attend to 
before night.' 
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curtly dismissed, Maurice had hurried 
place, unwilling, in his then tempestuous 
, \ hold converse even with May ; and now, 
iight of brooding had made him unutter- 
ably miserable and despondent, he was again on 
his way to the Chase, sanguine, it may be, for all 
his despondency, that somewhere on the confines 
of that enchanted ground there was a chance of 
his encountering a sweet spirit, capable to minister 
solace to him in his grievous need. 

He had not "reckoned falsely, for in a certain 
sheltered nook, just where the Chase began to 
tame down from a forest to a shrubbery, a nook 
to which, for one presumably chance-impelled, he 
made his way with singular directness, he found 
May ; her very aspect as she sat there, white-robed 
and golden-crowned as the ideal seraph, with face 
as placidly seraph-like as face of mortal not alto- 
gether brainless well could be, in itself a living, 
breathing rebuke to the throng of fevered mis- 
^vings of which he was the prey. 

All unconscious of his critical mental condition, 
May greeted him with a smile. 

* What would you say, Maurice, if I were to 
make a sudden flitting and leave you all ? Here 

is a letter from Lady Katherine, from , where 

she has finally decided on passing the autumn, 
entreating me to join her. They are a charming 
society, she tells me ; Lord If ormanton and his 
mother, and his cousin. Captain Oriel, and no end 
of other attractive people, too numerous to mention. 
I fear the temptation is greater than I can resist/ 
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Maurice caught her to his breast ; he had gone 
"through the like ceremonial already, but what of 
that? all remnant of colour that had survived 
his troubled vigils, fading rapidly from his face. . 

' May ! no woman was ever loved twice in 
her life as I love you. You are not going to give 
me up ? ' 

' What an idea ! Why, you foolish fellow, 
what a look you wear, and all for one jesting 
word ! ' 

*It is no jest to me. I am half sick with 
alarm, May. I have been miserable since I saw 
you. Your father will not give you to me ; so far 
I can tell beforehand. That wretch has turned 
him against me, as I foresaw.' 

* What did papa say ? Tell me all that passed.' 
In a few words Maurice gave the substance of 

his conversation with Sir Hugh. 

* And is that all ? Ah, Maurice, you do not 
know papa so well as I do. It is wrong to speak 
so of him, but to me papa has always seemed 
harsh and dictatorial ; and I know that he cannot 
bear to be thwarted in the slightest thing. No 
one ever does thwart him with impunity, except 
Percy, and Percy can do what he pleases. I re- 
member, as a child, when I would shrink away in 
terror if he so much as frowned, how I used to 
wonder at the things Percy would say and do. 
And yet he loves Percy so well that he has no 
love to spare for me.' 

'May, you will be true to me even if Sir 
Hugh, even if my mother tries to put between us ? 
VOL. n. 17 
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You will marry me in spite of them ? You will 
swear to it ? ' 

' Why should I swear ? You would not seek 
to hold me by an oath, if I wished to be free/ 

'God help me, but I would! I would liold 
you now against your will. No, no ! I did not 
mean that. I have grieved and frightened you/ 

May's eyes filled. 

To the girl brought up in the atmosphere of a 
frigid artificial home, the love of a brother only, 
that brother mentally as well as physically weaker 
than herself, all of warm household affection she 
had ever known, there was something wonder- 
fully new and strange, in this idea of a love 
that should come to cause pain or weariness ; a 
something quaint and droll too, that yet had in it 
less of mirth than of pathos, though a smile broke^ 
through the tears, as she replied : 

' As if vou ever could love me half as much as I 
would have you do ! Maurice, you would hate 
me, if you knew the ugly, black thought that some- 
times rises in my mind ; the thought, that if it ever 
came to a choice between your mother and me, 
vou ' 

She broke off; then with a touch of that en- 
chanting abandon, which in the reticent, and in 
them only, is irresistible : — 

' You have all the world to love you, and I 
have only you. Do not let them take you from: 
me now.' 

Lovers are proverbially an unreasonable class- 
of people ; a class ever prone to clamour loudly for 
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'more/ although already the pauper measure of 
bliss doled out to mortals, may have been filled up 
well nigh to the brim. Nevertheless, to some few, 
more favoured than their fellows, has betimes been 
vouchsafed a moment, wherein content, * absolute 
content,' has held the mastery ; and such a moment 
as this, perfect, because sublimely egotistical, was 
Maurice Cronin's now, as this passionate little out- 
burst escaped the girl's lips. One moment only ; for 
in the next the spell was broken, as, with a quick 
look of alarm. May raised her head, and listened : — 

* The voice ! Did you hear it ? ' 

With a shudder she cowered closer to him, as 
the sound of voices, the one hoarse and guttural, 
the other raised and angry, came towards them^ 
the speakers evidently rapidly nearing the spot. 
And then, feeling, he knew not why, that a crisia 
was at hand; that with the fleeting of that 
radiant moment had fled a dream he should never 
dream again, Maurice rose, his arm still clasping^ 
her ; and in the same instant the shrubs close by 
were violently parted asunder, and followed by 
the German, Krantz, Sir Hugh confronted him in 
the narrow path. 

There was a brief, breathless interval of silence,, 
during which father and lover glared at one an- 
other, less like friends, bound in bonds of gentle 
amity, than foemen about to close in deadly strife. 
Then with a smothered cry, a ghastly darkening 
face, in which whether rage or horror more pre- 
dominated, the younger man's dazed perceptions 
noted not. Sir Hugh tottered back a step, and 
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must have fallen, but that the German quickly- 
interposed his bulky form, and with main strength 
upheld him where he stood. 

*Papa, do not look so! It is not his fault. 
We never meant to deceive you. We ' 

May's trembling hands were clasping his, her 
face, down which the tears were raining thickly, 
was lifted to his in passionate appeal ; but with a 
scowl he shook her off : — 

^ Curses on you ! ' 

^e raised his hand as if to strike her, but 
instead grasped her by the arm with such violence 
that she cried aloud in pain : — 

* Why should I curse you ? Your own act 
has brought on you a heavier curse than mine ! 
Go.' 

He thrust her from him, pointing in the direc- 
tion of the house ; then motioning to the German 
to follow, turned, and, without a word to Maurice, 
sank down on the garden seat, and covered his 
face with his hands. 

The whole scene had passed with such startling 
rapidity, had been so much more like a phase of 
some wild, fantastic nightmare, than an event oc- 
-curring in the sober light of day, that for some 
moments the young man was too utterly surprised 
to have power even to think. 

But at last the brooding silence, the sensation 
of waiting for the storm to burst upon him, be- 
coming unendurable, he spoke. 

* Sir Hugh, if you will listen to me, you will 
£nd ' 
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He had expected an outbreak, but the voice 
in which Sir Hugh stayed his speech was feeble 
and broken ; the man^s face, as he raised it, had 
anguish and horror so plainly stamped on every 
feature, that manifestly he was to be pitied, and 
not dreaded now. 

'Leave me, I entreat you. I have had an 
awful shock. I cannot speak to you now.' 

* But, sir ' 

^ Leave me, I say. Do not come near me 
until I send for you. My own child ! just 
God!' 

He bowed his face again on his hands, a 
shudder convulsing his whole frame. And pre- 
sently shaking off with an effort the stupor of 
amazement that had seized upon him, Maurice 
turned and, without further word of remonstrance, 
quitted the spot. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

HOW that wretched afternoon wore itself to a 
close our hero could never clearly recall. 

He recollected that on quitting the Chase he 
had in the first instance made his way back to 
the Tower ; that finding Nina absent, passing the 
day with some friends, he had hurried out and 
betaken himself to his accustomed haven of 
refuge at the doctor's, eager at any price to shun 
being alone with his mother, whose keen eyes 
could not in his present mood fail to detect that 
something was amiss. 

But the doctor, too, was absent ; and shrinking 
from a Ute-a-Ute with Mr Donovan, almost as 
nervously as he had already shrank from one with 
Martha, he had again hastened forth, and wander- 
ing about aimlessly, all day long, had found him- 
self towards sundown in the vicinity of his home, 
so completely jaded in body and mind, as to be able, 
truthfully enough, to plead fatigue and headache 
as an excuse for wishing to be left alone. 

* Take a nice cup of good strong tea, honey, 
and go quietly to your bed. That's what will 
43et you all right.' 
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When alone with her boy, Martha was the 
homely little peasant mother still; prone, we 
must admit, to let slip somewhat of the gentle re- 
finements, so ciinningly instilled by Nina, and to 
relapse into the colloqnialisms, familiar in the olden 
days. 

' I will take the tea very gladly, mother, but 
I will not go to bed. I will rest here on the 
Bofa for an hour or two, in the cool. I will be 
quite well by then.' 

'This is what comes of going soldiering in 
them outlandish places, where it is a hot blasts 
the same as if you were passing by a furnace, is 
what you get, when you are gasping for a mouth- 
ful of fresh air,' continued Martha, as, greatly to 
the perturbed youth's discomfiture, she sat by 
him, while she administered the tea. 

* Troth, it's often is the time I've thought it 
would have been better if the doctor had had his 
own way, and had brought you up to be like him- 
self ; not but that he has a hard life of it betimes, 
though I suppose he does not think so, or he would 
have given over before this.' 

'Why did you make a soldier of me, mo- 
ther?' 

A sudden idea had struck him. He would 
probe his mother now, and seek to find if May's 
surmise had any foundation; if it were indeed to 
part him from her, that he had been sent away. 

' Why did you let me go P ' 

Martha changed colour. 

'It wad none of my doing. Himself had set 
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his mind on it, and he was always one to have hiff 
way/ 

Maurice smiled. 

*Ay, mother, but the same may be said of 
every woman breathing; as well of yourself as of 
any other. You are not one to give up your will, 
unless you had a good reason, and I remember 
still how terribly aggrieved I felt at the time, at 
your evident anxiety to be rid of me. I should 
like to know the reason why.' 

Martha looked up with a face of piteous dis- 
tress. 

* Don't talk that way ; don't do it ! It's like 
having knives driven into me, to have to listen to 
it. I never wanted to be rid of you. Wouldn't I 
walk the world barefoot to be near you ? to be able 
to catch so much as one look of you, the light of 
my heart ? ' 

Maurice put his arm round her and kissed 
her. 

^ I know it ; and that makes it all the more 
puzzling why you were eager to have me go. No 
good denying it, mother! You were eager, 
though I suppose it is useless now to ask you to 
tell me why.' 

' It was because I was an old fool, and a sinful 
one as well, always thinking to manage things 
myself, in place of leaving them in the hands of 
God. But ' — with a faint effort at a smile — ' it is 
not fretting you and me should be that you did go, 
after all. If you had kept at home and taken to 
doctoring, you would have never known the child^ 
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It is pining among cold strangers, maybe, she 
would be this minute, instead of being here in 
her rightful home, making you and me two of 
the happiest people that ever lived/ 

Maurice's heart smote him. 

At that moment he wished religiously that he 
had not entered on the course of deception, from 
which Nina had vainly striven to dissuade him % 
deception, that innocent of aspect at the outset, 
had now, by long continuance, assumed somewhat 
of the semblance of guilt. 

* There is one thing only that puzzles me,' 
went on Martha, unconscious of his self-upbraid- 
ings, ' and that is, why she has not told me the 
good news before this. It cannot be that she ha& 
any doubts of me, I taught her to call me mother 
from the first, knowing how it would please you, 
and dear knows that was sign enough. She haa 
got two or three different ways of saying it, 
foreign ways, I believe, they are, but, when 
/ once I found the meaning of them, it was all the 
same to me ; and certain I am she can't but see 
that the very sound of them raises my heart.' 

' But, mother ! ' 

'Hush, now! I'll not listen to one word 
more. Every one you say is making your poor 
head worse. Just lie down, and I'll put this 
shawl over you for fear of a chill; and in an 
hour or two, when I come back, you will be 
finely.' 

And, effectually to stifle discussion, Martha 
proceeded to well nigh smother him in a capa- 
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oious wrap ; and that done, seized upon her little 
tea tray^ and hastened from the room. 

We have said already that our hero possessed a 
soldierly faculty, of achieving slumber under the 
most adverse conditions, but on the present oc- 
casion it was destined to fail him ; for although, 
on being left to himself, he closed his eyes, eager 
to obtain even temporary obKvion of his mental 
embarrassments, sleep would not come at call ; and 
at length. Weary of lying quiescent, he started up, 
and was in the act of crossing to the door to go 
out, when it was silently opened, and as silently 
closed again, and — for a moment he stared incre- 
dulous at the apparition ! — May glided into the 
room. 

Time was, and that no longer ago than yester- 
day, when at sight of the girl's face his heart had 
throbbed high and fast. Now it grew suddenly 
heavy as lead ; and for sole greeting he took the 
cold little hands in his, and said : 

' You have come to bring me bad news. What 
is it?' 

' Can any one hear us ? No one must hear 
what I have got to say.' 

' No one can hear us. Tell me what it is at 
once. May. We are prepared for the worst after 
what passed this morning, and at the worst no 
one can part us. What have we got to fear ? ' 

He brought her to a seat, and, kneeling beside 
her, put his arm round her : — 

' What is it, my own ? What has Sir Hugh 
bid you say ? ' 
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May shivered : — 

'It IS not papa; he knows nothing of my 
ooming here. I have not seen him, since he drove 
me from him to-day. 

* Listen to me quietly, Maurice, and I will try 
to tell it to you. This evening, about an hour 
Bgo^ I was told that a gentleman wished to speak 
i;o me; and when I went down to the drawing- 
Toom I found that it was Mr Cronin, and ' 

' May, you have never consented to be again a 
tool in that man's hands ! What does he know, 
what can he know, of your power over me, that he 
should ' 

May's cheek flushed : — 

*He knows everything. He was here the 
night that I came to you, to tell you about Captain 
Wylde. You remember how frightened I was, 
and how I said that I had heard a step on the path 
without. I thought then that it was a fancy, but 
it was not so. He was here that night, and he 
saw us, and he knows that we love each other, and 
— 0, Maurice ! when you frown at me so, you kill 
me. I came to you, because I was sick with 
terror, and now you frighten me more than all the 
rest.' 

* Do not torture me. Tell me what he said.' 

* He began quite gently and plausibly, just as 
he had spoken to me the day I saw him first. 
He said that papa had met him this morning, and 
had told him of the failure of his endeavour to 
influence you. He complained bitterly of the 
hardship of finding an irreconcilable enemy in 
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his own son, now when he had come back, anxious^ 
to atone for his former neglect ; and spoke most 
feelingly of the pain it gave him, to see that early 
prejudice ' 

* I heard all this before from Sir Hugh ! ' 

' You asked me to tell you what he said to me. 
Let me tell it. He spoke of my influence oveir 
you, and asked me, as one whom he would be" 
proud and happy to call his daughter — those were 
his words — to come to you at once, and to take no 
denial, but to insist on your appearing at Glen* 
more, and consenting to a reconciliation. And as 
he said that he put his arm round me, and drew 
me to him to kiss me, and ' 

Maurice grew white to the lips. 

' You did not let him touch you, May ? The- 
foulest thing that crawls would do you less hurt 
than ' 

* I wish I had ! I wish I had ! ' 

She drew herself away from the encircling 
arms, and buried her face in her hands, shuddering^ 

' Have some pity on me, and bring this to an 
end. What does it mean ? ' 

He drew down her hands, and holding theitt 
fast in his, forced her to look him in the face. 

* You did not let his villainous smooth tongue 
impose upon you, after what I had told you ? ' 

' I did not. I remembered what you had told 
me, every word; and just as his lips touched my 
cheek I thrust him from me with all the strength 
I had, and — I do not know what rash spirit took 
possession of me that I dared to speak so, for I 
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'was desperately frightened and disgusted ; but all 
in a moment I burst into a violent passion. I bade 
him begone and leave me. I called him a hypo- 
<5rite. I said that, so far from trying to help him, 
I would do all in my power to keep you aloof from 
him ; that you shrank from him, not because he 
had been a bad father, but because you knew him 
to have committed a crime, which would make my 
father shrink from him, if he knew it, too. 

* I had time to go no further when he sprang 
at me with a cry, and grasped me by the wrist, 
and shook me, and— oh, Maurice, I thought I 
knew what terror meant the day that I recognized 
Grimes ; but it was nothing to what I felt, when 
I saw the awful change that came over his face. 
I do not know what he said at first, for I was 
too confused and too much frightened to listen. 
I only know that he shook me, and that he cursed 
and raved like a madman, and that his face was 
the most awful thing I ever looked at. But at 
last he grew calmer ; and then he took both my 
hands in his, and forced me to look him straight in 
the face, just as you are doing now; and then 
he said quite quietly : — 

' " You would have cut your tongue out before 
you would have said those words, if you had 
guessed the deadly mischief you were doing. Go 
now to my son and tell him from me — this is a 
message, mark you, and at your peril do not omit 
one single word ! Tell him from me, that I do not 
care what are his motives for shunning me, but 
that if he does not come to my terms forthwith, I 
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will soon prove to him that it was no idle threat 
I made the day we met. Tell him, too, that hig^h 
and mighty a man as Sir Hugh Grace is, and 
much as he would shrink from me, if he knew tny 
crimes, I have got the pull over him to such an 
extent, as that, at my bidding, he will reAise to let 
him marry you. Tell, him all this, and listen to 
one word by way of conclusion. If you and he 
should think to defy me, by taking ilie law into 
your own hands, I warn you now, by — , that the 
day you marry Maurice Cronin without leave from 
me, will be the heaviest day your father ever 
saw.'' ' 

Involuntarily Maurice loosed his clasp of the 
girl's hands, and rising, tottered to the window, 
stunned by the overwhelming shock of the con- 
viction which, in all its dumb horror, settled 
down upon him, as the last words passed her 
lips. 

Sir Hugh Grace at the mercy of the man who 
had sold Woodward to his awful slavery ! Sir 
Hugh Grace bound to give, or to withhold, at the 
bidding of one, whose mastery over him could have 
its source in nought save in fellowship in crime ! 

For an instant the ground seemed to reel 
beneath him, earth and sky to come together, 
wrapped in the same blood-red mist. Then, with 
an effort, he steadied himself and strove to listen, 
as May's voice fell on his ear. 

' What answer am I to take back to him ? He 
is waiting for me, and I must go.' 

She, too, had risen, and now stood by him. 
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lier fair face flushed to the temples, her eyes 
aflame. 

* What answer am I to take to him ? Tell me 
at once, and let me go/ 

He laid his hand on hers to draw her to him, 
but she shook it passionately ofll 

' Do not touch me ! You shrank from me, at 
the first thought of shame or trouble. Do not 
touch me ever again.' 

But at this Maurice sprang forward, and 
clasped her in his arms ; all thought else on the 
instant swallowed up, in the wild longing to 
shield her from the anguish that must be her por- 
tion, should the knowledge of the damning truth 
that thus had flashed upon him, ever be laid bare 
to her. 

* Shrink from you ! May, have you the 
heart to mock me at a time like this ? * 

He held her fast, despite her struggles to get 
free from him ; and when at length she was still 
and passive, he bent over her and said : 

* May, I will go with you now to my father, 
and submit to what terms he may dictate, pro- 
vided that you first do one thing for me. Put 
your two hands now in mine, and swear that, 
come what will, you will keep true to your pro- 
mise to be my wife. Half an hour ago I would 
have trusted to your promise merely; but your 
own wild words have frightened, and undeceived 
me. They have shown me that your pride is 
stronger than your love for me ; that if pride 
should come between us, you would give me up. 
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You must sicear to be true to me, or else I cannot 
believe you now/ 

May looked up, but faint traces of pride legible 
in her quivering face. 

' Pride is not stronger than my love for you. 
Nothing is stronger, nothing is half so strong ; 
but yet I cannot swear, I dare not. Stay I I -will 
repeat your own words for you. If ever we have 
to part, Maurice, we shall be parted by the hand 
of God alone. What oath can bind me more 
firmly than that ? ' 

In the act of stooping to seal this compact 
with a kiss, Maurice started, as, with a cry, more 
like to such wail as might escape a lost spirit, 
borne to its doom, than to any sound ever uttered 
by mortal lips, a figure emerged from the shadoTV 
of the doorway, and came towards them, wild and 
frenzied, and with outstretched hands. 

' Mother of mercy ! ' 

With main force, of which her puny frame 
seemed all incapable, Martha thrust him aside, 
and flimg her arms around May. 

' May — ^Miss May, darlin', put him from you ! 
Don't let him touch you, if you would not have 
the curse of Heaven strike us where we stand* 
Out of my sight, ye deceiver, ye serpent ! O 
blessed Saviour of men ! look down on me. What 
will become of me this night ? ' 

Shocked, as well he might be, at this distem- 
pered outburst, so far in excess of anything that 
he had anticipated at the worst, Maiirice was yet 
able to note, which he did with a sudden chill 
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misgiving, that whereas he was far from being the 
fiole delinquent, all the wrath was obviously con- 
centrated upon him ; while a touch of motherly 
tenderness and pity was as obviously blended with 
the terror with which the little woman clung to 
May. 

'I am no deceiver, mother,' he said gently. 
'You deceived yourself. We only held back the 
truth for awhile, knowing that you were not 
strong enough to bear disappointment, and even 
now ' 

But, not hearkening to his self-defence, Martha 
sank down, drawing May, too, with her to her 
knees. 

*May Grace, kneel down here by me and 
swear — sure it was God himself that kept you 
from doing it a minute ago when he wanted you, 
but you inust do it at my bidding now ! Swear 
that you will never have anything to say to him 
as long as you live. It is not that I don't love 
you, acushla, though I have seen it in your face 
many a time that you thought I hated you, when 
it was only striving against this I was all along ; 
when I was only trying to keep off the black curse, 
that has fallen on me to-night for my sins. Swear, 
as I bid you. You said that nothing but the hand 
of God should part you. It is the hand of God 
that u parting you. It is God himself that has 
put against your being his wife.' 

But this was straining filial duty beyond 
its utmost powers of tension; and it was with 
very unfilial vehemence that Maurice loosed his 
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mother's hands from aroimd May, and raising' her 
from the ground, confronted her with resolute^ 
face. 

' Mother, I warn you, you are going too far. I 
haye been a good son to you all my life, as good a 
son as you have been a mother, but I can bear no 
more of this. May Grace is my promised wife, 
and I tell you now plainly, that if you cannot 
make up your mind to take her for your daughter, 
why, in God's name ! be it so ; but yet my wife 
she shall be, in spite of all the world, and of you.^ 

To May, still cowering afirighted on her 
knees, it seemed like the creation of some fearful 
dream, all that she witnessed to within the few 
dire moments that ensued; the change that 
swept over Martha's entire face, transforming her, 
from the semblance of one well nigh beyond the- 
pale of reason, to a martyr, with a martyr's courage 
and constancy ; a martyr's firm purpose to endure 
and die ! the change that spoke in the tones of 
her steadfast voice : — 

*Tour wife she shall not be, your wife she- 
cannot be, because Oh, for the love of every- 
thing you hold sacred, do not force me to tell you 
why, because, when once you know it, the world 
will be no place for you. When once you know 
it, you will be tempted to curse the day you ever 
saw the light.' 

And then : — 

* Whatever be your accursed secret, you shall 
tell it to me! I will wring it from you now. 
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thougli the knowledge blast me where I stand/ 
Once already he had imprecated such dread 
doom, and had stood unscathed. Was no kind 
guardian spirit near, to warn him that not twice 
was it permitted him to tempt his fate ? that the^ 
bound, that even the reckless might not overleap, 
had now been reached ? 

Loud as so many trumpet notes, fell each 
whispered syllable of reply, on the listener's un- 
believing ears : — 

* Because ' 

And following on those whispered syllables 
the instant^s appalling silence, wherein sense, 
wherein time itself was annihilated ; the deep con- 
vulsive groan as of some giant creature in its death 
agony, the frenzied shriek : — 

* It is a lie ! a lie ! a lie ! ' 

' It is the truth, as I hope to see the face of 
God.' 

And then a sharp, agonized cry, a heavy fall, a 
crash ! And then darkness like the darkness of 
the grave ! 

« « « « « 

* I think I must have killed her, for there is 
blood upon my hands. See ! they are all covered 
with it, and it is not mine, for I feel no pain. I 
think I must have killed her, though I do not 
know how, for I only flimg her from me. I wish 
you would go and see.' 

The doctor and Mr donovan, both evidencing^ 
by sundry inacciiracies of toilet, that they had 
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quitted their beds with undue celerity (it was 
but three o'clock a.m., and in the staring, intru- 
sive light of the early summer morning, the scene, 
and the actors in it, were all at their worst), were 
standing opposite each other in the same apart- 
ment, into which on another morning, years ago, 
Maurice had been carried insensible by Arthur 
Wylde. And between them sat a spectral image, 
with face of desperate pallor, and wandering 
haggard eyes, its blood-stained hands extended 
questioningly ; a red stream trickling slowly from 
an ugly cut upon the brow. 

' I wish you would go and see if I have killed 
her, doctor. I think I coidd sleep awhile if I 
knew the worst.' 

The doctor and Matt exchanged a meaning 
glance. 

'Killed whom, Maurice? What is it you 
want to know ? ' 

' My mother ; did I not tell you ? I flimg her 
from me and she fell, and then I came away, and 
when I awoke my hands were as you see. I do 
wish you would go.' 

The doctor took one of the blood-stained hands, 
«nd critically felt the speaker's pulse. 

* Hem ! Maurice, my dear fellow, I wish you 
would shake yourself up, and try to tell me what 
has happened to you. Has Wylde come back 
with any bad news ? or have you met your father^ 
^r ' 

Matt shook his head. 

* It has nothin' to do with them, I'm thinking. 
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Poor fool of a gossoon, it's never a man, I'll be 
bound, that has brought him to such a pass/ 

With very unwonted tenderness he laid a hand 
on Maurice's shoulder. 

' Masther Maurice, avic, rouse yourself a bit, 
and answer me. Is it anything you've heard 
about Miss May ? Te mind I warned ye, the first 
day I seen ye, that no luck would come of having 
anything to do with her.' 

What spell lay in the homely words, that they 
should have power to ease the numbed brain of 
the perilous stuff that pressed upon it, wise ones 
may be skilled to testify. Enough for us, that at 
sound of them Maurice bowed his face on the old 
man's breast, and as, long ere now, another 
stricken creature had done on the same rugged 
pillow, broke into a paroxysm of bitter sobs. 

* Lord save us ! but it is a quare world. I 
amost thought, when I opened the door and seen 
him standin' outside like a statue, that it was him- 
self, the same as on the night ye brought him in. 
I'll be bail we are going to hear something that 
will make our hair stan' on end.' 

The undertaking was no rash one, for the 
surmise was destined quickly to be verified, and 
in a fashion, too, that neither bewildered witness 
could have dreamed. 

Notuntil his outburst of emotion had thoroughly 
spent itself, did Maurice raise his head. 

* Give me something to make me sleep, or I 
shall go mad.' 
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* Presently. You must first tell me what lias 
happened.' 

It was the doctor who spoke^ but it was Matt 
to whom Maurice made answer^ clutching the old 
man's hand in his. 

' Matt, did you know of this devil's trap, into 
which I was walking blindfold ? Was this what 
you meant, when you warned me back ? ' 

* Did I know whaty avic ? Out with the worst 
at once, and don't be puzzlin' us with tryin* to 
guess.' 

In the same fierce whisper in which they had 
issued forth from Martha's lips, were the words 
uttered now by her son ; the livid pallor of the 
poor lad's face, slowly changing as he spoke them,' 
till the whole glowed a dusky red. 

' Sir Hugh Grace^s son ! You /' 

The doctor had but just power to repeat the 
words aloud ; bvit Matt, as the full meaning of the 
withering revelation flashed upon him, staggered 
as beneath a violent blow. 

'Lord, look down on us! but I might have 
known it wasn't for nothing that you had got his 
face.' 

With an efibrt the doctor held possession of 
the coolness, which for once threatened to desert 
him at a pinch. 

* Maurice, lad, think of what you are saying. 
Whose word have you got for this ? ' 

' My — ^mother's.' 

The stout man's ruddy cheek paled with a 
sudden chill : — 
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* And you killed her for it ? In God's name, 
i^ere you raving when you said that ? ' 

'Didlsay thatP' 

He raised his head, the same sickly pallor, 
the same grey stupor slowly overspreading his 
face. 

' Did I say that P Ah, I remember now. She 
rushed between us, and forced her down on her 
knees, and said that she should not be my wife, 
because — " It is the one father owns the two of you ! " 
Ah, that was it; I remember it all now. And 
then I flung her from me, and rushed out. I 
crashed through the window — I remember that 
too, and it was nine o'clock, for I heard the clock 
strike ; and then I fell, and ' 

And at last the blessed unconsciousness that 
a,lone could heal, slid softly down upon him ; he 
drooped heavily forward, and but that Matt's 
prompt arms upheld him^ had fallen insensible to 
the groimd. 

* * * * « 

It was scarcely five o'clock when the doctor 
reached the Tower, perhaps the most fear-laden 
mortal that had ever approached its portal, since 
the far off time, wherein the grim old keep had 
served for sterner uses than are adapted to the 
mended manners of to-day. 

Abandoning his horse to its own devices, he 
-went round to the breakfast-room, the shattered 
window of which bore evidence to the truth of 
part at least of the wild tale he' had lately heard ; 
.and, finding ready ingress through the same, made 
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his way, unobstructed, to the upper portion of the* 
house. 

On the landing he encountered Nina, who at 
sight of him uttered an exclamation of joy : — 

*Ah! you are always the friend to come at 
need. I should have sent for you, but that I knew 
you would be occupied with him. He is with you, 
is he not ? He would be sure to go for help to 
you.' 

*Has he killed her, Nina? It was hard to 
know what to think, from the wild way he talked.' 

' Killed whom ? Ma mh-e ? Oh, no. But it 
is not of her I think, although she suflfers, but 
of my angel May. She cannot bear this ! She 
must die.' 

The doctor shook his head. 

He had delayed at home long enough to gather 
all that Matt could impart, whether of fact or 
surmise, regarding the unsuspected episode of the- 
young man's love for May ; and so had taken in at 
one view, in all its intensity, the hideous embarrass- 
ment in which the mother's sin had involved them. 
But none the less did all his deepest sympathies^ 
go out to that imhappy mother, who, while the- 
victims of her guilt had youth, with all its vast 
recuperative powers, still before them, must enter 
on the twilight path that leads to old age, with 
remorse alone to bear her company to the grave. 

*I will see her presently, Nina; but first I 
must go to Martha. Is she here ? ' 

A long, slow hour dragged by before he re*- 
appeared, and then Nina, silently awaiting him 
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where he had left her, saw that he was deeply- 
moved; that tears — a moment past, the notion 
that such weak witnesses could array themselves 
against the doctor, had seemed incredible! un- 
mistakeable, glistening tears were standing in his< 
honest eyes. 

* You have learned something that has made 
you happier ? Tou have put off that stem look/ 

' Not happier, dear, but a good deal humbler, 
I trust. I have learned the lesson never to con- 
demn any one imheard, as I did just now. You 
are right, Nina. Our best [pity must go to our 
poor boy, and to. little May. At first I felt most 
for Martha, thinking that remorse ' 

' Eemorse ! but why ? What did you think 
%he would do, that she should feel remorse ? ' 

*No matter now, since I was wrong. Bring 
me to May. 1 must see her before I go.' 

In the sun-bright chamber to which Nina led 
him he found May (her patient, awe-struck face, 
the very pitifuUest thing on which his eye had 
rested since first he had striven to solve the dark 
enigma we call Life) kneeling by the bed-side, in 
aspect more what we picture a disembodied spirit,, 
than aught still clothed in flesh. 

The doctor took her in his arms. 

* May, my child, I can speak no word of, com- 
fort to you. My little girl, you have been taught 
that the sins of the father will be visited on the 
children. You will not fly in the face of God, be- 
cause He has seen fit to visit your father's sin on 
you?' 
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^ I am not thinking of myself. / cam bear it ; 
I can try to bear it ; but he— — ^ 

She broke off with a shudder. 

' I greatly fear it will kill him ; and G^od aees^ 
now that I know the whole truth, I could willingly 
let him go. It is for you that I feel, my pet. 
You are not made of the stuff of those who die 
imder their troubles. It would be better for your- 
self if you were.' 

' I must not die yet. There is something that 
I must do first.' She raised her head, the patient 
look giving place to one of sore affright. 

* Doctor Egan, did he tell you what had brought 
me here ? ' 

*He never mentioned your name. I barely 
gathered, from his rambling talk, that you had 
been present. Was it so P ' 

* Yes, yes ! but do not ask me about that. Let 
me tell you, instead, why I had come.' 

In broken phrase, now rapid and breathless, 
now halting painfuUy, she went oyer again the 
tale she had already told to Maurice; James 
Cronin's visit to her at the Chase, his frantic 
threats, his insi^tance on her coming direct to the 
Tower, and compelling Maurice to accede to his 
terms forthwith. 

' He came with me to the gate lodge, and said 
he would wait for me, for that he must have an 
answer at once ; and just as I was going from him 
he called me back, and said ' 

She stopped irresolute : — 

* Doctor Egan, you will befriend papa for my 
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sake P I have no friend now to look to but you, 
and I have known this long time past that I 
should want help. I have felt that some terrible 
thing must soon happen to me. You see that is 
the reason why it will not kill me yet awhile. I 
shall be able to bear it, imtil I have finished all I 
had to do.' 

* I will do whatever you bid me, dear. You 
may trust me as you trusted him.' 

He spoke equably enough, but to the core of 
his stout heart the tale had struck a yet more 
gruesome chill, than that with which, erewhile, it 
had stricken Maurice ; to his mind it had borne 
home, not alone the same conviction, but added 
to that, a stiU more damning one, which no tittle 
of fact was henceforth needed to prove true. 

Bitterly did he upbraid himself in that disas- 
trous hour, with the idle folly which had led him 
to yield to the entreaty of the wretched fugitive, 
as no sane man, much less a justice-loving, should 
have tamely done. 

Had he but extracted from Woodward the 
secret to which he climg so fatuously ; but reso- 
lutely insisted on probing a mysteiy which, screen- 
ing, as it plainly did, the guilt of a strong many it 
had been his obvious duty then to pierce, from 
what far deeper sin had he rescued the evil-doer ! 
how differently had he shaped the course, which, 
trodden as he had consented to tread it, blindly, 
had led to misery, to blackest ruin ! 

But this was no time for self-reproach, with 
the girPs eyes, bright with the mortal agony, to 
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which she had but just strength to deny other 
utterjuice, fixed appealingly on his. 

* Tell me what he said, May. Time presses, 
and I may have much to do.' 

* It was not so much what he said, as the way 
he said it. He had been terribly violent and 
excited until then, but when he called me back 
he was perfectly calm ; and his voice was so hushed 
and quiet, that it made my blood run cold to listen 
to it. 

' " I have been talking vaguely, and rather 
wildly too,'' he said, "and it just occurs to me 
that you, perhaps, set me dovm as being drunk, 
and so may disregard my threats. I tell you now 
plainly that I have the power to bring Sir Hugh 
Grace to shame and ruin ; and that I will use that 
power to-morrow, if you fail to do my bidding in 
this. I will do it on principle as well as out of 
revenge ; for Sir Hugh, had he chosen to do it, 
could have had my son brought up in a very dif- 
ferent school, and by I will pay him for it 

now. 

For a brief space the doctor gave himself up 
to reflection. 

* Where is James Cronin now P But what 
does it serve to ask you such a question ? Of 
course you have not seen him since.' 

' I did see him, and so did Nina, though she 
did not know that it was he.' 

' He came here after you, then ? ' 

'I cannot tell. You must ask Nina every- 
thing. I think I must have fainted, for when \ 
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-came to myself I was so weak that I could not 
rise, although I saw Mrs Cronin lying a little 
way from me, and wanted to go and help her. 
What I do remember is, that I saw Mr Cronin 
come to the broken window, and, after standing 
there for a minute or two, come in and stoop over 
his wife. He knelt down, and I saw him put his 
hand on her side, as if to try whether her heart 
was beating ; and just at that moment Nina came 
into the room, and stood over him, looking as 
white as a ghost, and not speaking one word. I 
•could not see his face, for his back was towards 
me, but suddenly I heard him give a loud cry ; and 
then he got up and staggered to the window, and 
went out. But you must get Nina to tell you of 
it, for after all I am not quite s\ire that I saw all 
this. I think I saw it ; but my head was in a whirl, 
And perhaps I only imagine it. Tou must ask her/ 

' Tou must stay here with Mrs Cronin, May. 
It is the fittest place for you for awhile.' 

' I should like to stay. But can I do nothing 
to help or comfort papa P ' 

* Tut, tut ! If I have read Sir Hugh aright, 
his children are the last in the world from whom 
he could brook pity or assistance. For his sake, 
if for nothing else, you must stay here. But, in 
any case, it is best for you, and if you and yonder 
little woman like to cry in company, you have 
full leave from me. It is the only thing I know 
to do either of you much good.' 

From Nina, as he hastily swallowed the break- 
fast which she had in readiness for him by the 
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time lie descended, lie gathered a more coherent 
account of the sequel of the night's oocurrence^ 
than any of the actors in it were in a condition to 
give. 

She had been absent, passing the day with 
some friends, who had escorted her back to, the 
Tower, and had quitted her at the gate lodge, a 
little after nine ; it might be a quarter or twenty 
minutes past. 

Entering the parlour imsuspectingly, ^for to 
find the hall door standing wide open, even at 
that hour, was nothing unusual, she was startled 
to see Martha prostrate on the floor; an indi- 
vidual, of far from reassuring aspect, kneeling^ 
beside her, with -his hand pressed to her heart ; 
while a few paces distant crouched May, obviously 
arrested by weakness in the act to rise. 

*I was not one bit frightened, although I 
thought at first that he was a murderer ; but when 
I came near, and saw his face, then I did feel 
terror, for it was the very most evil face I ever 
saw. And just then he looked up and saw me, 
and in one instant he grew as white as death, and 
his eyes opened wide, and his jaw fell as I have 
seen with one dying ; and then he gave a loud cry, 
and rose up, and staggered to the window, and so 
out. I did not know who he was, imtil May told 
me. My poor little May ! If you had but seen 
how brave and strong she was, and how she for- 
got herself in her pity for ma mere. She is an 
angel, if one ever came on earth.' 
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*How mucli has Martha told you of this 
wretched story, Nina ? ' 

* She has told us everything. Ah, how won- 
derful that he and I should always have been aa 
brother and sister to each other ; that my father 
should from the beginning have seen the resem- 
blance, and have loved him as his son/ 

* "Would to God that the pair of you had loved 
each other any way else ! All the misery it would 
have spared us now ! ' 

^ Ah, but that was not to be ; and it is better 
so. I never could have thought of him but as my 
brother ; and he loved her before he had seen me.' 

The doctor groaned : — 

' If the madwoman had but told me ! If I had 
not let myself be hoodwinked, among them all ! ' 

And then after a few grave injunctions he 
hurried forth ; and, mounting his horse, rode off 
in hot speed in the direction of the Chase. 
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